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THE 
Tranſlators PREFACE, 


W E could, poſſibly, have found out a Pa- 


zron, had it been thougbt neceſſary, un- 
der the Protection of whoſe Name this 
Stranger might have come abroad into our Eng- 
liſh World; bat as we look upon Dedications 
zo be, far the moſt part, empty Formalities, . 
as little minded by every one elſe, as what is 
ſaid in them is believed by the Writer, ſo we 
doubt not but this Bool will every where meet 
with a becoming Reception, ſeeing it is ſent ous 
ou ſuch a friendly Errand, as to heal our Sores, 
aud pour Oil ad Wine inte our Wounds. 
Surgery, in conſideration of the Antiquity, 
the Uſeſulneſs, the Neceſſity, and Excellency 
thereof, has ever been in the higheſt Efteem, 4 
mong all thoſe other Arts that were invented for. 
the Service of Mankind. For the Improvement- 
of this Noble Profeſſion, the Author of the enſu- 
ing Treatiſe has been at noſmall Pains, having 
theſe twenty eightYears laboured therein, in ſome 
of the moſt celebrated Countries of the IY/orld, 
with an nnwearied Diligence, and aſſiduons 
Application; the Fruits of whoſe Care and 
Fatignes the courteous Reader 1s here pre- 
ſented with, 5 
Several of the Learned and Ingenious, not on- 
ly of this, but alſo of ſome former Ages, bave 
been very ſenſible,that this Art was very far from 
having attained to that Perſection whereof it is 
A 3. capable; 


To the READER. 
capable; yea, that Abuſes had ſlipt into Practice 


which were nuknown to thoſe renowned Perſons, 
who at firſt were famous iu this Faculty. '1 was 
this Conſideration produced that learned aud 
elaborate Treatiſe Cæſar Magatus, Doctor of 
Phyfick, and Profeſſor thereof in the Univerſuy 
of Ferrara, entitled, Derara Vulnerum Trac- 
tatione, & Turundarum Abuſu. To the ſame 
«Iſa we owe many otherChirurgical Compeſurer, 
that from time to time have appeared in the 
Mord; ſome finding fault with one thing, and 
ſome with another, in the ordinary May; yea, 
feme have gone ſo far, as univerſally to reject it. 
I. is not fitting, and would be extreamly un- 
juſt, to ſay any thing in diſparagement of the 
Works of ſuch as have endeavoured to oblige the 
Publick by their Labour-; only this, we think, 
may be faid without Offence to any, That the 
Book of Cæſar Magatus is written in Latin, 
rare to be found, and very long, and Pri 
4% of no uſe tothe Engliſh Reader: And as for 
ethers, they have either ſuperficially only, and 
tranſiently complained of the Imperfection of 
their Art, or thea having ſignified to ns in gene- 
ral the Defe&s of the common Medicines and 
Method, don't enter into a Detail of the Reaſons 
That make them miſcarry in farticular Caſes, or 
make known unto us either the Name, Nature 
or Compoſition of theſe other Remedies which we 
are to uſe in the place of the former, 
The following Treatiſe, which was altogether 
a: ſigned for the Kejurmativn und Improve ment of 
| "ST Surgery, 
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Surgery, is without any of theſe Inconveniences. 
Herein the Author bas diſcovered to us the Diſ- 
advantages f the uſual Remedies. aud Method, 
in the differing Gaſes that occur, by particular 
Reaſons, drawn from the Nature and E {ence of 
the Things whereof he diſconrſer. He not any 
deſeribes ro the Life the Way he would have us 
to tale, but alſo, as to Wounds and ſane other 
Caſes, points it out to ascloathed with all the 
moſt minute and requiſite Circumſtances, in par- 
ticular Inſtances of Cures of all Sorts," done on 
all Parts of the Body. He gives as an Account 
of the Names, Natures, and Compoſitions of the 
ſimple and eaſy Remedies he 2 and which 
he has found attended with conſtant Succeſs, not 
confining himſelf, or others, to one or two ouly, 
but exhibiting as was convenient a competent 
Variety. When be blames the ordinary Prac- 
tice, and ſubſtitutes a better in the place of it, 
be accompantes his invincible Reaſons withſave- 
ral Authorities of the maſt conſiderable Authors, 
Moreover, he has taught us to prevent the Exto- 
liation of Bones; 3 has given us a neu Hay of 
Dreſſing, after performing the Operation of the 
Trepan, with anluſtrument of his owninventing. 

He ſeems to have hit upon the right Way of 
carrying the Knowledge of the Art. be profeſſes 
to the fartheſt extent it can. go; which 11 by 


giving an exact Hiſtory of what he has learnt 


therein byExperience,uuithoutvouching apou the. 
Credit of others, whether Ancients or Moderat, 
what kimſelf has not proved by a ſufficient num- 
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ber of Trials. Had this Courſe been buthert9 
rakey in all the Arts and Sciences, they had nor 
remained to this Day of the dwarfiſp Stature 
we find them ; neither had the World groaned 
ander the bulky Lumber of ant infinite Number 
of uſeleſs Books, which, for-1he moſt part, are 
but imperfect and mangled Tranſcriptions from 
#he Works of others. Had Phyſicians dene ſo, 
their Art bad not been ftill termed conjectutal; 
nor bad the ill Succeſs and jarrinę Opinions of, 
by far, the greateſt Number of thoſe wha bear 
that bonoxrable Name, expoſed it to Contempt, 
and rendered it ſo obuoxi0us % be lighted, 
even by the Hulgar. = 

But to return io our Author. Atl we nil ſur · 
ther ſay of him, it, That be is an nnſeigned 

Lover of Mankind, conſcientious, /iacere and 
communicative of his K nowledge without Ne- 

ſerve ; and all this accompanied with an uny- 

ſual Modeſty : The Truth of wich deſirable 

Character bis Book will abundantly juſtify. 

Me will no longer detaintbe Reader iu the 

Entry; only tis convenient be ſhould know, that 
this 7 reatiſe, in the Original, is printed with 
the Approbatiens of ſome of the moſs eminent 
Phyſicians aud Surgeons in France, which are 
omitted in this Engliſh Impreſſion, that was de- 

fegnedly brought into this ſmall Bulk for the 
greater Conveniency of the Reader; of whom 
all we bade to demand in behalf thereof, is, 
that be ward read, try and judge. 


HE 
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AM ſufficiently convinced of the Truth 
of what is delivered by Hippocrates, in 
his Aphoriſms, that Life is ſport, and Ari 
it long · And indeed it appears extremely 
difficult, for one Man duly to acquit himſelf 
in the Practice of Al the Parts of Surgery; the 
Capacity of the Mind ſeems too limited to be 
able entirely to graſp ſo extenſive an At. 
Though I have, for theſe eight and twenty 
Years paſt, practiſed Surgery under different 
Climates, and in divers Hoſpitals of the Army, 
yet I am ſo far from thinking to have attained to 
the Knowledge neceſſary in this Art, that I own 
myſelf ſcarce to have had Time to improve 
aud make ſome Remarks on the Curing ot 
Wounds, to Which chiefly I applied myſelf. 
However, having had many Opportunities 
of diſcovering the Miſchiefs occaſioned by the 
Ulſe of Temzs, and by the long and painful Man- - 
ner of dreſſing the Mounded, and often rnnce- 
covering their Wounds ; I was moved to Com- 
paſſion by their Sufferings, and thought myſelf 
obliged in Conſcience to give my Advice herein. 
Beſides, ſeeing all Men are allowed the Li- 
berty to ſpeak their Mind, with reference to 
the Arts they profeſs, I fee not why I ſhould be 
denied the Privilege others aſſume to them- 
lelves, poſſibly on * ſlighter Grounds. 
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Tis not to be queſtioned, - but among the 
great Number of Surgeons, wherewith Fraxce 
abounds, ſome will applaud the Excellency of 
my Method; but I am apt to think it will not 
pleaſe all. I hardly ever knew any that prac- 
tiſed Surgery as I do, and there are few of all 
the celebrated Authors we have, that deliver any 
ſuch Doctrine; which, being contrary to the 
Practice of many Sargeon, will not, from the 


moſt part, meet with the Reception it merits. 


"Tis a noble thing, ſaid a wiſe Philoſopher, to 
be evil ſpoken of for doing well: There is no 
Cauſe then, hy any ſhould be aſnamedto com- 
municate to the Pxblic& what he has learned, 
when the//orld may reap any Advantage there- 
by. Nothing is ſo inconſiſtent with Chriſtian 
Charity, and that Love we owe to our Neigh- 
bour, as to refuſe to let him light his Taper at 
ours. Knowledge, like Light, may be im- 


Parted and not 6 


It is not my Deſign, by this Method, that 
poſſibly will appear to be new, to deſtroy the 
Foundations, and principal Rules left us by the 
Aacieats, concerning the Caring of Wounds : 
I am willing only to make known my O6&ſer- 
vations on this Subject, and to point out what 
I've perceived to be pernicious in the ordinary 
Practice; withal to ſhew what is certain and 
uſeful in the Method I my ſelf have followed 
for ſeveral Years; which, I hope, will be ſo 
much the more uſeful and reafonable, as it is 
founded on the Principles of the Circulation. 

The ] know 
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- I knov it is a pretty bold Attempt, to 20 
about to ſuppreſs Texts, which have been uſed 
for many Ages; and I am not ignorant, that 
Cuſtom, on many Occalions, has the Force of 
a Law. But notwithſtanding all this, I de- 
ſign to maintain the Privileges of Nature, and 
to ſhew, beyond Contradiction, that Reaſon 
and Experience are on my Side; though at the 
ſame time, I run the Hazard ot being univer- 
ſally cenſured for the Neuneſi of my Act had. 

L don't altogether condemn Thoſe, who 
were the firſt Inventors of Teuis, Dilaters, and 
Setons : They have had their Reaſons tor uſing 
them, as I have Mine for laying them alide. + 
Many things have formerly becn imployed in 
Phyfick and Surgery, Which now are no more 
in uſe. The received Rales, the Order of 
Curing, and alſo the Application of Remedtes, 
have been changed from time to time: That 
which is neu at this time, will one Day be an- 
cient, as what to Day is ancient was once ae. 

Tis true, the Ancients did lay the Founda- 


tions of Surgery; they have ſaid many things, 


but not all; neither was their Kzow/edge com- 


menſurate to the Sabiect. They had the Ho- 


nour of Iuvent ing, but have left that of bring- 
ing to Perfection to Poſterity. However, it 
is not to be doubted, but that they took all 
requiſite Care to avoid being deceived, and to 
inform themſelves of the Truth; but if they 
had done All, Nothing had been left us to 


do. 
A 6 Add: 
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Add to this, that if that Prepoſſeſſion in Fa- 
vour of the Ancients, and the blind Submiſſion 
to their Dictates, had not been laid aſide, we 
had not ſeen the great Number of skilful Phy- 
ſicians and Surgeons which this Age hath pro- 
duced; who, after having ſhaken off the tyran- 
nical Yoke of Antiquity, found out things no leſs 
neceſlary than curious, that otherwiſe would 
have remained till now in Obſcurity, and 
had poſſibly been unknown to Peſterity. 

Wherefore, it is not impoſſible, that in the 
q active Part of Phy/:ck alſo, which is Surgery, 
| irequent Experience, and continual Dr/rgevce, 
may have dilcovered Abnſes, that had crept into 
Practice, and were authoriſed by Cuſtom. 

It can't be denied, that what belongs to the 
Fabrick and Conſtitution of the Body of Man 
; always was, but yet it has not ever been equally 
j known. The eto Diſcoveries have made a 
0 conſiderable Change in the A w enge, 7 ndg- 

ment, and Cure of inward Diſlempers; and! 
{ze no Reaſon why there ought not alſo to be 
| . . Tome Alterations in the Cure of oxtward LD j- 
| eaſes, and eſpecially thoſe of Wounds, which 
depend on the fame Principles, and have the 
Advantage of th ſame new Inventions. 
| ſuppoſe it will not be thought ſtrange, ir 
4 after I have laboured for the Space of fitteen 
or fixteen Years in Ileſpitals of the Army, I 
ha ve made ſome Drſcoveries in the Caring of 
Hound: for Uſe we know compleats a Hork- 
man, | have formerly feen the moſt Part of 
France, 
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France, I have travelled over a Part of Ger- 
many, and all Italy, but have hardly found 
any Place where Texts were not in Uſe: Se- 
veral there are who find Fault with them, but 
few will give themſelves the Trouble to lay 
them afide. Some before me have written 
againſt them; but, I believe, I have been the 
firſt myſelf who had the Boldneſs entirely to 
ſuppreſs them ia Practice, except only in caſe of 
exceſſive Bleeding, and in ſome firſt Dreſſings. 
Hippocrates, Galen, Celſus, Fabricins ab 
tr and many others cited in this 
reatiſe, have been very near of my Opinion; 
and ] have quoted ſome Paſſages of theſe fa- 
mous Authors, that countenance my Method. 
I have inſtanced in ſome Places, out of Am- 
brofens Parens, as being a well known Author, 
and celebrated; for the Cure of Fornds ; but 
it appears, by the Remarks I have made, that 
* he is inconſiſtent with himſelf in many Places 
of his Works; which can't chuſe but perplex 
the Mind of the young Swzrgeor. 
| Facobus Marcus in his Pretace to the Sam- 
wary of Bandagen, quotes Septalius, a famous 
Phyſician of Milaw, and Cæſar atis, a te- 
now ned Profetior in the Univerſity of Ferrara, 
who, as he ſays, condemned the Ve of Texts, 
and the two freqzent Dr eſſiag of Hounds ; and 
adds, that to this Merhod they had ſuited their 
Practice in theſe two Cities for a long while. 
| know *cisnot length of Jime that can give 
a Value to Thivgs; it is only their awn Hxcel- 


lency; 
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texcy ; and every thing mult once have a Be» 
ginning. | hope therefore, if my Keaſous are 
approved, and ſome Credit given to my Ex- 
periments, none will judge it neceſſary to wait 
till an Mee is expired before they will liſt them- 
ſelves on my Side. I know nor whether my 
KReaſonings will be of Force enough to per- 
ſuade, but the infallible Proofs I have given 
of the Goodneſs of my Method, in the great 
Number of Cures I have wrought thereby, 
will, I hope, ſuffice to convince the Pabl:ck. 
I grant, it is difficult at firſt to come over 
to the Opinion of another, when it is contrary 
to our own; but when the Life of Man is 
concerned, we ought not to delay one Minute |} 
to free ourſelves from Error, 'and to put off 
thoſe Prejudices that often hinder us — 
ly to penetrate into the Truth of things. The 
Opinions we receive in our younger Days, and 
the moſt Part of the Maxims we take uporr 
truſt from the Ancients, are ordinarily the 
Cauſe of the falſe Steps 'we make in the chief 
Concerns of our — The Life of the 
Woundedis indeed in the Hands of the Surgeon, 
who has him under his Care; wherefore he 
ought to uſe all Diligence, not only to attain 
a competent Meaſure of Sil, but alſo to find 
out a ſure and ſpeedy Way of curing Hounds. 
It will be objected to me, That a great Num- 
| ber of woanded Perſons have been, and are 
every Day cured with the Uſe cf Tents, and 
alto by ſollowing the ancient Merhod in all its 
Circum- 
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Circumſtances. I anſwer, *tis true: And if 
all thoſe who are dreſt after this manner were 
in danger of being loſt, it would be downright 
Malice and Cruelty to uſe it; neither had my 
Endeavours been at this time needful to ſup- 
preſs it, fince it would have been rejected 
long e'er now: But this I affirm, after I have 
made Trial of both the one and the other Me- 
:hod, and have carefully conſidered the Diffe- 
rence between them, that thoſe who are cured. 
by that of the Ancients have need of a health- 
ful Conſtitution ; beſides, it is never without 
Danger, much Pain, and requires a great deal 
of time; all which Inconveniences are avoid» 
ed by embracing that which I propoſe. 
In this Hoſpital we have by this Method cured 
Wounds of divers Sorts, having had Hounds of 
all Parts under our Care: Wherefore this ba 
Succeſs can't in Reaſon be aſcribed to the Tem- 


per of the Air, which in ſome Places is favour- 


able to certain Parts of the Body, as hath been 
obſerved by Gay de Chauliat, who ſpeaking of 
Hounds in the Head, ſays, that they are more 
eaſily cured at Avignon than at Paris; and that 
thoſe of the Legs are cured ſooner at Paris than 
at Avignon. The Air, I confeſs, where Iam, 
becaule of the Situation of the Place, is not 
ſo repleniſhed with _ Parts as in plain and 
low Grounds, but (till *tis hurtful to Mounds, 


both by reaſon of the Nitre wherewith it is 
ſtored, and becauſe of its Activity and Pene- 
tration: But I have never yet been able to re- 

mark, 
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mark, that it was either more beneficial or 
hurtful to one Part than to another; and I 
have always uſed all poſſible Precaution to 
hinder its Acceſs to all Wounds whatſoever ; 
as will appear by the Sequel. | 
I ſhall not in this Treazs/e diſcourſe of the 
Narare and Differences of Diſeaſes that belong 
to Surgery, this is already ſufficiently done to 
my hand by others ; and the M. Ver- 
duc, Doctor of Phet, hath lately obliged the 
Publick with a complete Piece of Surgery. I 
will therefore concern myſeif on] with my 
own Practice; and if any thing elſe chance to 
fall from my Pen, it will be only what I :hoxg hc 
neceſlary for Underſtanding my Sxbjec. 
_ Though in many Places of this Book I adviſe 
the Uſe of general Remedies, and a ſuitable 
Courſe of Diet, among the Deverfrons necel> 
ſary in the curing of ¶ , yet 1 don't pre- 
tend to aſſume to myſelf what be to Phy- 
ſiciant, according to whoſe Directions they 
ought to be uſed ; but I wrote in an Hleſpita/, 
where the whole ordering of the Hoxnded was 
altogether committed to me. It ſhall ever be 
a Law to me, eſpecially when the Occaſion 
will allow, to keep myſelf within the Bond. 
of my I rofeſſion. That Man who would ac- 
quit himſelt in his Employment as becomes 
him, will find enough to do, thongh he keep 
himſelf to what properly belongs to Surgery: 
And thoſe who pretend to know all a 
ut 


moſt commonly know nothing at all. 
1 after 
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after all, I judge it highly advantageous for 
a Surgeon to know, on certain Occaſions, 
how to make a ſeaſonable uſe of general Re- 
medies, as well as of Topicks, vulnerary 
Drinks, c. For opening of a Vein, a Potian, 


or a Clyſter, when ſeaſonably adminiſtered, 


may ſave: the Life of a wounded Perſon, or at 
leaſt prevent many Accidents. 

have divided this little Treatiſe into three 
Parts: In the firſt, I treat of Texts, and the 
Miſchiefs that always accompany the Uſe of 
'em. After I have made it r, that the 
Air is pernicious to Fornds, I add a Diſſer- 
ation On cover d Bones And then ] deſcribe 
y way of dreſſing, after n the Ope- 
ration of the Trepan, with a new Inſtrumens 
of my own Invention. - 
The ſecond Part contains a Collection of 
ſome Cares that I have done, according to my 
Method, with a Reflection after each; which 
I juſtify by the Authority of ſeveral Citations, 

here would be reaſon to think that-I had 
accommodated Natare to my ownSertiments, 
and the Szcceſs of my Practice might be called 
in queſtion, if I had not related many very 
important Experiences, and fuch as were pub» 
lickly performed. For, without doubt, the 
eſtabliſhing of a new Mezhod, as I have alrea- 
dy ſaid, is a pretty bold Attempt, eſpecially 
in a time when France ſeems to have advanced 
Surgery to the higheſt Pitch of Splendor, but 
particularly Paris, to which I owe my _ 
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and Education: Knowing therefore that Ex- 
—— is much more convincing than Reaſon, 
have quoted ſeveral Caſes, and given a brief 
Aecount of ſeveral Cares, in a Manner as na: 
rural as poſſible. © © ne 
The third Part will be no leſs uſeful to the 
young Surgeon than the other two; tis a gene- 
ral Idea of my Practice, with ſome Obſerva- 
zions,and a Deſcription of the ſimple Remedres 
I uſe in the Cure of Mundt and Diſeaſes be- 
longing to the Province of Surgery: Their Ver- 
tue is ſufflciently atteſted by theadvantageous 
Effect: which they produce; and the greater 
number of Patients cured by their Means, 
_ to gain them ſome Repate. 
have done what I could to give this Book a 
plain and eaſy Szile: If the Language is not 
fluent, nor the Expreſſions inviting, and agree- 
ably order*d,it ought not to be ſurprizing : Sim- 
plicity and Plainneſi belt becomes the Truth, 
A Book written in an Hoſpital, in the middle 
of the Alps, without any Afiftance or Advice, 
and which is founded only upon Practice, 
neither can, nor ought to be attended with 
vain Embelliſhments of Eloquence. In a 
Word, 1 exped to perſuade not ſo much by 
what I can ſay, as by what I have done. I hope 
the Reader will take in good Part this E//ay, 
and will not condemn a Deſign, the only Aim 
of which is, the Glory of GoD, the Comfort of 
the Afflicted, and the Perfection of Surgery. 
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7 ; Oh 

3 NA New, Gentle and Eaſy Way, to 
"4 cure ſpeedily all Sorts of WO U N DS. 
6 — 5 — 
{ PART I. | 
6 Plainly hewing, by Reaſon and Authority, 
1 the Advantages of this Way, and Miſchiefs 
+ = Cf acontrary Practice: With a Diſcourſe 
o | 4pm Diſcovered BONES; and a Way 
6, to Dreſs, with a New Inſtrument of 
d. the Author*s Invention, after the Uſe of 
1 the Trepan. 

d. 

2 2 AY 
* CHAP. I. 

"1 Of the Four Ends propoſed in the uſing 


of Tents. 


HE Uſe of Texts in Wounds being 
reputed of ſo long (ſtanding in Sur- 


gery, and but too much approv'd 

ot, by the Univerſal Practice, at 

this Day; it will be neceſſary for us, before 
we deliver our own Method, to give our 
B Thoughts 
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Thoughts thereon ; which alſo we will con- 
firm by Reaſon and Authority. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente, in his 8th Chap- 
ter Of Wounds, reckons up only three U les of 
Tents ; but many after him make mention of 
four. One is to keep open the Orifice of the 
Wounds: Another to carry the requir'd Me- 
dicines to their Bottom: A third, to further! 
the coming away of extraneous Bodies: And 
a fourth is, to drink in as it were, and to retain 
the Filth and Excrements therein generated. 

Our Deſign is at preſent to conſider, whe- 
ther theſe Ends, ſo far as they are expedient, 
may not be obtain'd without the Aſſiſtance of 


{ 

| 

Tents: For | would not be thought, without! 
Reaſon, to make any Change of the Order . 
receiv'd in managing of Moundi; nor raſhiy 1 
to lay aſide any thing that might conduce to] 
the Relief of the Wounded, or facilitate and 
ſhorten the Cure. ( 
nds L 

| 1 

ENA f 

Of the Firſt End of Tents. { 

| e 

T is unqueſtionably certain, that Natare's If 
Endeavours are ever bent towards the ſup- t. 
plying of what has been taken away by violent c 


means from our Bodies, and uniting the Divi- 


ſions made therein: We ought not _— to 
eep 
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keep open the Orifice of a Wound, but if need- 
ful, it may be widen'd at the firſt 115 
and thereby what is deſign'd in the firſt Uſe 
will be ſufficiently attain'd. However, I don't 
altogether diſapprove of the Uſe of Dilaters, 
and ſometimes of Tents, when they are requi- 
red to contain and ſupport Aſtringents, to ſtop 
the Bleeding, or to hinder the Reunion of freſh 
Inciſions, that ſometimes are neceſſary in the 
firſt drefling of Gunſbat Wannds ; eſpecially 
when there is any ſuſpicion that extraneous 
Bodies are lodg'd in the Wound, or ſome Splin- 
ter of a Bone that Nature is not able to re- 
unite. But Tents are not only uſeleſs, but 
extreamly hurtful, particularly in Gunſbot 
Wounds, that of themſelves are oftentimes 
ſufficiently enlarg'd by the coming away of 
the bruis'd Fleſh, commonly call'd the Eſebar; 
before which we need not fear the cloſing up 
of the Wound. 

It was never known that a Wound did fill 
up, While any foreign Body remain'd within it. 
Now the Eſchar is an extraneous Body, in re- 
gard of thoſe Parts to which it immediately 
adheres, and mult therefore of neceſſity be 
ſeparated from them: Moreover, Narure can't 
effect a Re-union of the Fleſh till firſt ſhe have 
free'd herſelf of what keeps aſunder the Parts 
to be join'd. 

Fabricins ab Aquapendente is of the ſame 
Opinion, Part I. Book 4 Chap. 9. where he 

2 ſays, 
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lays;! that Natare never cures a Wound, fo long 
as any thing is in it tbat offends be. 

I do believe there is no- body but will grant 
that the Separation of the £/char is a Work 
of Nature, that is molt ſpeedily perform'd 
where the natural Heat is moſt vigorous : 
Now, ſeeing new Fleth is bred eaſieſt at the 
Bottom of the Wound, *tis there alſo where it 
firſt begins to fill up; and therefore the Oriſice 
is laſt of all freed from the £/char, and ſupply'd 
with new Fleſh : for which Cauſe we have no 
Reaſon to fear its ſadden cloſing ; neither does 
there appear any neceſſity of uſing Texts, to 
avoid that Inconveniency. 

As for Wounds made by ſharp Inſtruments, 
they have no need of Tents, ſeeing they don't 
want to be dilated, but only to be clos'd up: 
Now what thwarts Nature's Intention not 


only may, but ought to be laid aſide. 


inally, Contuſed Mounds can't be united, 
till what is bruiſed is remov'd either by the 
force of the natural Heat, or the Application 


of diſſolving Medicines, or by Suppuration : 


and conſequently it appears, that in this Caſe 


-alſo, as well as the others, Texts may be for- 


borne, and ſo the firſt End propos'd in uſing 


them is not to be allow'd. 


. CHAP. 
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Af. HE 
Of the Second End of Tents. 


F 2 HERE will be no need of a great many 
Reaſons to demonſtrate, that it is an 
eaſy matter to make the Remedies pals to the 
Bottom of a Hound, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Tents; for to this Purpoſe nothing more 
is requir'd, than to give a pretty ſoft and thin 
Confiſtence to thoſe Oiutmentt, Balſams, and 
other ſuch like Remedies, as are commonly 
us'd in curing of Wornd:s. 

When a ſimple Diviſion is made in a health- 
ful and: well-temper'd Body, Nature ſtands 
not in need of any thing elſe, but the natural 
Balſam of the Parts, or the natritions Juice, 
in order to procure a Re- union, eſpecially it 
it is in 'fleſhy Parts, in which Caſe the Ten 
and Oint ments do only irritate the Parts, caule 
Fluxions of Humour, putrify the Fleſh, alter 
the nutritious Juice, and ſo occaſion long 
and very great Suppurations, whi in- 
der than promote the Cure. F | 


. \ | ; ; 
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HAP. IV. 
of tbe Third End 4" Tents. 


HAT the Diſcharge of the extraneous 

Bodies is at all furthered by Tents, is 4 
thing not to be imagined : Yea, on the con- 
trary, we have more Reaſon to believe that 
they. conduce very much to retain them. 
For ſuppoſing that any thing remains in 
a na, as a Bullet, Pieces of Bone, of 
Cloaths or Wad, &c. it is almoſt impoſ⸗ 
fible ever to draw it ſorth at the fame Place 
by which it enter'd, unleſs it be-at the firſt or 
ſecond Drefling : And this happens very ſel- 
dom, tho” never without great Pain, and much 
Time or Trouble. 

There is no Probability that » Body ſo hea> 
vy as Lead can remain for any confiderable 
time in one Place, unleſs it ſtick in fome Bone 
or Joynt. The Fleſh has not ſolidity ſufficient 
to detain the Ballet, but gradually yields to 
its deſcending Weight: and ſuppoſing it 
did not (tir ot it ſelf, yet ſo far wou'd a Tent 
be from furthering its coming out, that. it 
would rather fix it faſter, and puſh it deeper 
into the Wound: Now the Mitter ever fol- 
lows the Bullet, and makes to it ſelf one 
or more Cavities; it gathers together, 
encreaſes, ferments, and commonly brings 
on a Fever; the Part is weaken'd, the Body 

waſted, 
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waſted; and, in fine, the wounded Perſon fre- 
queutly is brought to an untimely End. The 
like Accidents may alſo be produc'd by the 
Splinter of a Bone, or ſome ſuch other thing, 
alter the ſame manner. Hence it is, that on 
the lealt Suſpicion, whether from the Com- 
plaint of the Wounded, or any other Appea- 
rance of a foreign Body remaining in the 
Ii ound, Search is made thereinto with In- 
ſtruments, and with the Fingers, but for 
the moſt part to no purpoſe, as J have often 
jeen, and all this to ſatisfy themſelves, and 
to ſhew to the By- ſtanders and to the Pati- 
ent, that no Diligence has been ſpar'd to fur- 
ther the Cure. This Method is. no leſs hurt- 
ful than cruel, and by exaſperating the Parts, 
cauſes Fluxions, and brings on Putrefaction, 
yea, oftentimes incurable Fiſtula's. But when 
all theſe aforeſaid Means fall ſhort of Succeſs, 
then a lower Part is ſought out, therein to 
make a counter-opening, which ſometimes, 
when the Patient is of a ſtrong Conſtitution, 
effects the Cure. 

Pieces of Garments, of Wad, of Linen, 
Sc. are oſten carried by the Bullet into the 
Wound, and there remain after it is drawn 
out, being deeper lodg'd: Theſe things are 
but too capable of occaſioning trouble- 
ſome Accidents; and Tents conduce not a little 
to keep them there, by obſtructing the Paſſage 
whereby they might be expell'd. 

B 4 It 
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It is certain, that a Text always ſwells in 
the Wornd, and filling up the Orifice, keeps 
in the Matter, which not being longer to 
be contain'd within the narrow Bounds of 
the Woands, ſpreads it ſelf into the neigh- 
bouring Parts, glides between the Maſcles, 
and carries along with it the extraneous 
Bides which are there corrupted and pu- 
trify'd, and infecting the Wound, occalion 
Mortitications, or Abſceſſes very hard to be 
cur'd. 5 
I fay then, to conclude this Chapter, that 
it is 2 in vain to uſe Terts with a 
Deſign thereby to facilitate the Diſcharge 
of Foreign Bodies; and that they rather 
conduce to keep them in, than aſhſt in fur- 
thering their Paſſage. Bat if by Chance it 
ſhould fall out, as ſometimes it does, that 
the Wound cloſes up when there is ſome 
extraneoxs Body within, it will occaſion an 
Abſceſs, either under the ancient Eſcbar, or 
ſomewhere elſe, more convenient for Na- 
ture, by the opening of which only, what- I | 
ever is hurtfal and unprofitable will be dil- 
charg'd. 

As for leaden Bullets that have not been 
drawn out at the firſt Dreſſing, their remain- 
ing in the Parts can do no great hurt, be- 
cauſe they are friendly to Nature; and in 
f proceſs of Time, by their own Weight, ſlip 
I down between the Maulcles, and o:ten ap— 

pear 
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pear under the Skin, from whence they may 
de taken out, without either Trouble or 
Danger. The moſt Part of Surgeons are 
convinc'd of the Truth of what I ſay: Only 
this I mult; acknowledge, that we ought: to 

endeavour to draw 'forth, ſuch. Ballets, As! 
are either lodg'd in a Joynt,: or in hazard of 
falling into ſome Cavity of the Body; as, that 
of the: Scull, of the Zporax, or of the lower 

bel. where they might be irrecoverably 


_ Of the Fourth" Eu of Tents. 


S for the fourth pretended Uſe of Texts, 

I grant. that they are always ſoak'd 
with the, Moiſture of the Wound ; but as 
they retain that Humidity,” not faffering it 
to paſs out, ſo they are thereby ſwell'd up, 
and enabled to intercept the Paſſage of all 
the other Matter that is generated: Now 
I would willingly. hear a- Reaſon for keep - 
ing in a Wound Excrements, which Nature 
is ſo ſolicitous to throw out; for being cor- 
rupted by their abode, they alter aud de- 
ſtroy the Conſtitution of the Parts that con- 
tain em. Seeing then the longer the. Matter 
is detain'd, the more it is deptav'd, I am 
B 5 per- 
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ſuaded tis much better to give it a ſree 
aſſage, not interrupting its Courſe, than to 
ſhur it up with Tents, and force it to take 


other ways. 1 
Having therefore demonſtrated, that the 


Ends that have been deſigu'd by the Uſe 
of Tents, in ſo far as they are for the Ad- 
vantage of the Wounded, may not only be 
attain'd without them, but 1 25 hindred 
thereby, I will endeavour in the following 
Chapter to take the part of preſſed Na- 
ture, and to aſſert her Liberty by Reaſons 
founded on the Circulation of the "Blood, 
and ſupported, by the , Authority of many 
Authors. | 14, Tz 4 
iS 
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CHAP. vI. 


C onſequences deduced. from the pre- | 
f ceding Cbapters. 


Ature hath been diverſly defined by 
Authors, Julius Ale xandrinns calls it 
The Author, the principal and efficient Cauſe 
of natural Beings. In this Senſe it is regard- 
ed in Phy/ick as the Cauſe of Healch, and 
the Phyſician of Diſtempers; and is by Yan 
Helmont confider'd in three different States; 
to wit, either in its full Strength and Vi- 
gour, 
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sour, or as impair'd and weakened, or as al- 
together oppreſs'd and proſtrate. 

heſe things might be apply'd to our pre- 
ſent Purpoſe; howexyer, that I may give a 
more clear and intelligible Idea of Nature, 
which may better ſuit with outward Diſeaſes, 
I ſhall look upon her as the chief Worker of 
whatſoever concerns our Health: and I am per- 
ſuaded, ſeeing ſhe has fram'd every thing ac- 
cording to the Law of their being, ſhe will 
alſo maintain them in their neceſſary Un:op, 
unite them when divided, and in a Word, re- 
ſtore them to their firſt State, when any way 
fallen from it, 

This Union is ſo neceſſary for maintaining 
Health, and preſerving Life, that all, or at 
leaſt the moſt part of Diſeaſes, proceed from 
a Defe& therein: For things of a foreign 
Quality are-one way or other mixed with the 
1{umonrs of the Body, which dilordering and 
interrupting the Laion of their Parts, change 
and deprave the good Temperament and Qua- 
lities of the natural Balſam, called radical 
Moiſture; and from hence come Diſeaſet and 
Death. 

In outward Maladies alſo, and in Divi- 
fions of the harder or ſofter Parts of the 
Body, manifeſt to the external Senſes, it is 
plain, that Natzre ſuffers, and conſequently 
muſt ſtrive with all her Might to+-re-unite 
the divided Parts. The Surgeon,. as her 

B 6 faithful 
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faithful Miniſter in curing Wounds, ought to 
imploy his utmoſt Care to aſſiſt her, while ſhe 
labours to effect that ſo neceſſary Union. To 
this End he ſhould not only leave her at Li- 
berty, putting no Hinderance in her way, but 
alſo free her from whatever may thwart her 
Deſign. - Finally, he muſt aſſiſt and imitate 
her, mind her Incl nativxzs, obſerve her Pro- 
ceedings, and follow her as it were ſtep by 
ſtep, that he may be ever ready to lend her 
his requir'd Help. | , 
The Art of Phyſick turns upon this Prin- 
ciple, that Nature has the chief Hand in caring 
Diſeaſes; *tis with her the Phyſician ought to 
conſult, and without her Conſent as it were 
he ought never to do or undertake any thing: 
And, in a Word, he only is the ableſt Phy- 


fician, who has moſt earneſtly apply'd himſelf 


to the ſtudy of Nature. 

I acknowledge, there are 'many Caſes 
wherein Natare alone is not ſufficient, and 
in theſe ſhe muſt be help'd ont by the Hand 
of Art: as in the drawing out of extraxe- 
en, Bodies from Wounds, cutting off mor- 
tify'd Parts, opening Abſceſſes, reſtoring 
broken or disjoynted Bones, and other like 
Operations belonging to the Province of 
Surgery. But let a Surgeon be never ſo ſu- 
perficially acquainted with Nature, he may 
eaſily perceive, that by Tents and Dilaters 
ſhe is oppreſ$'d, depriv'd of Liberty of — 

an 
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and directly oppos'd in her Deſign, which is 
to re-unite the divided Parts, | EM 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, whom I men- 
tion'd before, aſſerts, that Nature never cares 
a Wound, ſo long as any thing is in it which 
ſhe can't retain: For in this he is agreed with 
the moſt judicious, that 'tis Nature that works 
the Cute; and at the ſame time ſhews, that a 
Tent is ſuch an Enemy to her, as neither ought 
nor can be us'd but to her Hurt and Deſtruc- 
tion. Galen alſo, in his third Book of Me- 
thod, ſays, that tis not the Remedies, but Na- 
ture that cloſes up the Wounds. 
Wherefore, Experience having conyinced 


me of this Truth, I ſet my. ſelf to conſider 


Natare's Deſigns, her Inclinations, and the 
way ſhe takes to effect the Cure of Wounds; 
and have obſerv'd, that Texts do ever oppoſe, 
and prove a Hinderance to her. *Tis every 
Day to be ſeen, that Nature can ſatfer no- 
thing foreign to abide with her ; ſhe endeavours 
with all her might to free herſelf from Texts 
and Doſſilt, with which Wounds are ordina- 
rily cram'd up: For though they did not oc- 
calion Pain, as we may be well aſſured they 
do, yet being extraneous Bodies, Nature 
can't endure them without trouble; and let 
them be never ſo ſmall or ſoft, they muſt ne- 
ceſlarily preſs always upon ſome Yeſſels, of 
which the Body is nothing elſe but a Contex- 


ture. 
Ac» 
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According to their Bigneſs and Hardneſs, 
Tents do more or leſs diſturb the Courſe 
and Order of the Circulation of the Blood, ſo 
far as the Wound reaches: They ſqueeze 
out the moſt ſubtil part of that, or other Li- 
quors contain'd in the Veſſels they prefs 
upon, which by the Matter already in the 
Wound is converted into its own Nature, 
and becomes a Ferment; that being retain'd, 
grows hot and corrupt, and fo alters the 
containing and neighbouring Parts, and often- 
tines imparts its vicious Qualities to the 
Maſs of Blood, by Vapours ſent into the 
Veins; yea, the Matter itſelf is ſucked up 
by the Veins, their Orifices being dilated by 
its Fermentation, Moiſture, and Stay; and 
this circulatipg with the Blood, entirely cor- 
rupts it, and cauſes Fevers that end in Death, 
unleſs Nature, by ſome critical and healthful 
Motion, throw out the Corruptioa. 
Ambroſius Pareus in bis ninth Book, treat- 
ing of Wounds, Chap. v. forbids the Uſe of 
Tents in few Words, being therein ſnpported 
by the Authority of Galen, who in the fourth 
Chapter of his Method, affirms it to be ne- 
ceſſary in all Wounds, whether ſimple or 
compound, that nothing be between their Lips 
that may hinder Re- union. The fame Parezs, 
in his ninth Book, Chap. vii. recommends the 
Uſe of long and thick Texts in the Begin- 
ning, and alterwards adviſes to make them 

more 
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more thin and ſhort; but does not here forbid 
their Uſe. In the ſame Book, Chap. xv. he 
takes the Part of Tentt, in oppoſition to a cer- 
:ain Phyfician, that had written againſt his Me- 
— aq MAES — 

Theſe differing and contradictory Opi- 
mons in one and the fame; Author, muſt of 
neceffity zhrow the young Surgeon | into 
perplexing Doubts, ' fo that often he can't 
know what is beſt; or what way is moſt 
ſecure. ' Tis certain however, that the Mifſ- 
chief of Tents was known to Galen, be- 
cauſe he forbids their Uſe ; and alſo to that 
Phyſician who found Fault with the Prac- 
tice of Parexs; his Narfte I know not, but 
by the Acknowledgment of the ſame Au- 
thor, he altogether lays aſide the Uſe” of 
Tents, and orders to dreſs a Wound but 
once in four Days. This Method there- 
fore is not ſo new as at firſt I thought with 
myſelf, for I had form'd my Deſign before 
I was aware of what I have here quoted; 
_ it was Experience only that opened my 
es. 1 * a Y | 
al juſtifies further my Opinion, in his 
third Book of Method, and ninth Chapter, 
when he ſays, that in every Wound there 
are two ſorts of Excrements, a groſs and a 
ſubtil, which, as he affirms, ' hinder the Gene- 
ration of Fleſh,” Now if this be ſo, it is very 
prepoſterous to keep them in the Wound 
with 
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with Texts. If it be ſaid, that the Texts, may 


be made ſo little, as not altogether to fill. up 
the Orifice, nor hinder the Paſſage of the 
Matter; I anſwer, that though they be made 
never ſo ſmall, yet will they fill up the Mouth 
of the Wound ;, becauſe they eyer ſwell up 
to the bigne(s. of the Space they are in: But 
ſuppoſing the moſt ſubtil Matter to eſcape, 
yet the more groſs and clammy is by them 
retained, and is enough to occaſion. grievous 
Accidents. Now, it ſmall 7exzs prove ſuch 
a Hindrance to the curing of Wounds, what 
may be expected from thoſe that are lon 
and hard, and pals to the very Bottom? An 
yet theſe, alſo are uſed by many Surgeons, 
who for want of applying themſelves to the 
Conſideration of Nature, and her Intentions 
in the curing of Wounds, continue to fol- 
low a Method that is both cruel and deſtruc- 
tive. | | 

Tents, Dilaters, and Setons always occa- 
ſion Diſorders in the, Places where they are 
applyd; if they touch the Nerves, they 
— extremity of Pain, that is often the Ori- 
ginal of many Evils, and follow'd by man 
ievous Accidents, ſuch as Conyulfions, loſs 
of Senſe, c. If they bear upon a Tendon, 
its Action is hurt, and Motion ceaſes : If they 
preſs the Veſſels, as they almoſt ever do, the 
Circulation of the Blood is diſturbed. 


— But 
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But ſuppoſe A Tent _ only preſs to- 

ether the * fibrous Papilie , 
— compoſe the Skin, which Mamellont 
are of a quick Senſe, being 
the Inſtrument of Toxching; this alone were 
enough to diſturb the Order and Diſtribution 
of the Spirits, which now moving in a tu- 
multuary way among thele fibrous Papille 
of the Skin, contract them by the Irritation 
and Pricking which they cauſe. Now the 
Fibres being ſhortned, and the Skin contract- 
ed, the Veſſels muſt of neceflity be doubled 
or ſqueezed together, and conſequently the 
Circulation diminiſhed, or entirely ſuppreſs'd: 
In theſe Caſes there is not ſo much Blood 
carried back by the Veins, as was brought 
by the Arteries: Now, if the Circulation is 
altogether ſtopt, a Mortification enſues ; if con- 
ſiderably diminiſh'd, an Abſceſs; but if the 
Humours ouze into the Wound from the Ca- 
pillary Veſſels, large and tedious Suppurations 
are occaſion'd. | 

The Hardneſs and Swelling are cauſed by 
the Matter that is ſtopt and diffus'd about the 
Place; and therefore all the Accidents are 
more or leſs grievous, and vary according to 
the Force of the Compreſſion, the Quantity 
of diffaſed Matter, the good or bad Difpo- 
ſition of: the Blood, of. the Humours, or of 
the Part affected, and the difterent De- 


grecs of the natural Heat, which haſtens 
OT 


Fibreux. 
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or keeps back the Fermentation and Putre- 
taction. 
From what hath been ſaid it appears, that 
the Blood and Humours are not carried 
or attracted (as ſome Authors love to ſpeak) 
to the afflicted Part more abundantly than at 
other times, although the Spirics run thither in 
much greater Plenty. On the contrary, it 
is evident enough that the Blood circulates 
leſs in the wounded, than in the ſound Parts, 
becauſe it moves ' with greateſt Eaſe in 
theſe latter: And it is a Law of Nature, 
that a Body in motion always moves towards 
| thoſe, Places where. it finds - leait Oppoſi- 

tion. 
156 The Truth of this is clearly demonſtrated 
wr by the Accidents, which ſome time ago 
1 follow'd on certain malignant Fevers, in 
4 Places not ſar diſlant from hence. They 
N caus'd an Obſtrudtion, aud Swelling in the 
lower Belly, ſo conſiderable, that the Cir@- 
lation was ſtopt, and a Gangrere enſued : 
But on the contrary, the Blood was violent - 
ly, and in tco- great Quantity, carried up- 
wards; it could not be contained within the 
Veſlels, broke through all Obſtacles, and 
caus'd ſharp Pains, Abſceſſes, Deliriams, and 
Death. 

Upon a ſerious View of the Accidents 
that moſt commonly attend Wounds, I be- 


lieve that for the molt Part they proceed 
from 
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tre- From the Diſorder of the Circulation of the 
Blood, occalion'd by broken Pieces of Bones, 

that W3ullets, or ſome other foreign thing remaining 
ed Win the Wound. Though theſe things are not 
ak) Wof ſuch a Figure as to cauſe an Irrita- 
| Al Wtion, nor can of themſelves produce any Pu- 
"11 WtrefaRion, yet they commonly bring on Ab- 
it ¶ fceſſes. We ought not then to aſcribe theſe 


tes ¶ Accidents to Pais; for ſometimes they come 
ts, Mwithout it; and this often is preſent where 
in mhoſe don't happen. But I am of Opinion, 
re, ¶ that theſe extraneous Bodies preſs the Veſ- 
'ds MW (-15. that are diſpers'd, through the Place 


where they are, and ſtop the Blood, which 
flipping into the Pores and Spaces of the 
Fleſh, by its Stay aud Fermentation, is there 
corrupted, and changed into the Matter of an 
Abſceſs. 85427 | 
"Tis true, leaden Bullets, or other things 
ofia like Nature, have been long in the 
2 and yet no Abſceſs hath followed; 
but this may be attributed to the largeneſs 
- of the Place wherein they happen'd to be 
P- lodg'd, ſo as not to occaſion any Diſorder ; 
Ic ÞF or becauſe, ſliding between the Muſcles, they 
d did not hinder the Courſe of the Humours. 
d | The other - Accidents. that ordinarily attend 
Ganſhot ound, are allo occaſioned by the 

ts | Defect of the Circulation; as I ſhall obſerve 
in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, where it ſhall 


a be made appear, that Texts and Dilaters us'd 
in 
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in this Sort of Wounds, hinder the fal! of the 
Eſchar, the Diſſolution of what is bruiſed; and 
the paſſing out of whatever ought to be 
brovght away. D 2 
This will, without Difficulty, be granted by 
thoſe who well underſtand the Courſe of the 
Blood and Humours, and the Union and Or- 
der of the Parts that compoſe the Body. All 
the Parts are ſo united one to another, that 
the leaſt Separation can't be made wi.hout 
Pain, Effufion of ſome Humour, or” ſome 
other Diſorder. Experience ſhews, that it is 
not only the Air that rots the Bones, but alſo 
the Nouriſhment of the nervous Parts, when 
it is alter'd by a malignant Acid, and gene- 
rally any Matter that has Acidity enough to 
cauſe a Fermentation and Corruption in the 
Place of its abode, when kept in by Tents or 
other ſuch Obſtacles. 72 nt! 
- Though Doleus, in his Surgery, is not al- 
together againſt the uſing of Tents, yet he 
ſhews, that we ought to do it with great Cau- 
tion: From whence it appears, he judg'd them 
dangerous. | | 
Etmullerus is of the fame mind, in his Phy- 
ſical Surgery, where he joins ſuch Accidents 
with the Uſe of Texts, as ought to affright 
thoſe who make uſe ot them. He adviſes the 
uſing of Fledeets, and quite to lay aſide 
Tents in Wounds of the Nerves and Tendoxr, 


and in thoſe of the Joint. Hence it appears 
| that 
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that this Author was no great Favourer of 
ane Tears; for which reaſon he orders the Uſe 
of the valnerary Balſam in the Cure of Wounds; 


which promotes the Generation of Fieſh, and 
cauſes -a ſpeedy Union; to both which the 
Uſe of Tents is directly contrary. 

All the famous Phylicians who have treat- 
ed of Surgery, and the curing-of Wounds, 
are well nigh of the ſame Opinion, I could 
reckon, up a great Number, if I thought that 
theſe I have adduc'd were not enough. It 
appears, as | have ſaid in the Preface, that Sep- 
talius and Magatas, both renowned Phyſicians, - 
that praQtis'd Surgery in [zaly, follow'd this 
Method for the Space of forty Years, with 
very good Succeſs. ns 

M. Caufape, Doctor of Phyſick, in his Ob- 
ſervations on the frequent Uſe of Bleeding, 
altogether diſcards the Uſe of Tentt, without 
any Reſerve. He ſupports his Opinion with 
R&afons, which I thought of before his Book 
came to my Hands : But we may be ſure that 
Author did not write on this Subject before 
he was fully convinc'd, by his own Experi- 
ence, of what he. advanc'd. It would be an 
ts unpardonable Raſhneſs for one to write and 
1; maintain that, of which he doubted the Truth, 
and to eſtabliſh a Method on falſe Principles. 

I very well know that many will oppoſe 
what I advance on this Subject, which is the 


common Fate of all Opinions that appear 
1 new; 


7 
. 
. 


, to explain the Reaſons that oblig'd me to lay 


:"- approve their Proceeding who uſe them be 
'- Eauſe others have done ſo, or becauſe the An. 


for our Warrant. But Arts and 'Scrtte; 
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new; but of this Matter Experrence only is 
the moſt competent judge, whoſe Teſtimony 
ſhall be deduc'd at large, and with all Faith 
fulneſs, in the ſecond Part of this Work. 

In this ficſt Part I make account ſufficient!) 


aſide the-Uſe of Teut and Dilaters : I can't 


eien hege order'd it. The Glory-or Blame 
of the gd or il Succeſs, fay they, accrue 
not to us; we have Cuſtom and Antiquit 


ought never to be ſhut up within ſuch narrow 
and unequal Bounds; Knowledge, Reaſon, and 
Experience would be injur'd to the higheſt 
Degree, if we ſhould impoſe upon them ſuch 
ſevere Reſtrictions, and take from them that 
Liberty, which ſhould: laſt equally with the 
World. 4 
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Tents. My * ö 
42 8 
ne 
ANY of the Ancients, ard file of 
modern Writers, have (pokegovr- a 
as things indifferent; ſuch Author mean 
as having written of Surgery and the Cure of 
Wounds, ſeem to have brought theſe things 
to ſome Perfection. They leave it to the 
DiC. retion of the Surgeon, either to ufe them 
or not, according as they judge convenient : 
They did not think this Matter of ſuch mo- 
ment, as to require their Attention; they look'd 
on theſe Means with unconcern'd Eyes, re- 
ferring themſelves therein to the Honeſty of 
thoſe who firſt wrote of them. Tis apparent 
they had not obſerv'd, as I have often done, 
the Miſchiefs occaſion'd by Teuts, the Uſe of 
which deſtroys indifferently the Vulgar with 
Perſons of Merit, whoſe loſs in a State is al- 
ways to be regretted. | 
We need not be ſurpriz'd at what we ſee. 
happen every Day, in the Cure of all Sorts 
of Wounds; *tis not at this time only that 
one thing has been taken for another. Our 


Knowledge is not ſo great as to reach to all 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary Truths; nor do we perfectly un- 
derſtand the Cauſes of all the Accidents and 
Diſorders that. follow upon Wounds; all 
thoſe who have treated on this Subject have 
'endeavour'd to explain them —— to their 
Opinions, as I have done my beſt to accom- 
modate them to mine: But Occaſions are now 
frequent enough, and therefore it will be eaſy 
for any one to inform himſelf of the Truth, 
and to diltinguiſh who are in the right, and 
who not. — 
M. de la Charriere, in his Book of Opera- 
tions, diſcourſing of Wounds, adviſes care- 
fully to wipe away all the Matter of a 
Wound, and to fill up even the very leaſt 
Corner with Dilaters or Doſſils, to hinder its 
ſtaying, leſt it ſhould be ſuck'd up by the 
Veins, and carried by the Circulation to the 
Heart. The ſame Author adds, That the Air 
is a moſt powerful Enemy to Wounds: Ne- 
vertheleſs it is impoſſible to dry up the Mat- 
ter with all that Exactneſs he requires, what 
Diligence ſoever be us'd, without taking up 
ſome Time, during which the Air will do 
inevitably more harm than the Matter which 
therein might have remain'd; which often is 


apt to imagine; as ſhall be made to appear 
in the fourth Chapter of the laſt Part of this 
Treatiſe. 


T his 


not endu'd with all theſe ill Qualities, one is 
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This Author acknowledges that in Contu- 


ſiont, a little extravaſated Blood ſqueezes to- 
gether the Veſſels, interrupts the Courſe of 


the Blood and Humours, and cauſes Fluxions 
and Inflammations. What then may be ex- 
pected from a like Quantity of Doſiils heaped 
one upon another? They encreaſe the Divi- 
fon made in the Body, and oppoſe the De- 
ſign that one ought chiefly to have Regard 
to in curing Wounds, which is Re- union. To 
this may be added, that they are more hard, 
painful, and contrary to Nature, than a little 
Blood of which he ſpeaks. 

As for what is alledged by him, that the 
Matter might otherwiſe be taken up by the 
Veins, it is not to be apprehended, unleſs it 
were of ſo great a bo. ang as to ferment, 
or made ſo long a ſtay in the Part, as to 
open and dilate the Orifices of the Veſſels. 
This may indeed fall ont in Wounds of 
the Breaſt, as will appear in the ſecond Part 
of this Book, and in thoſe of the Thorax, 
where the Capacity and Heat of the Part are 
ſufficient to produce that Effect. This alſo 
may happen in great Abſceſſes, whereof we 
will give ſome Examples at the End of this 
Work. Finally, this may arrive when the 
Mouth of a Wound is ſtopped up with Tenrs 
or Dilaters, which too often keep the Mat- 
ter ſhut up from one Drefling to another: 
hence it enereaſes, ferments and ordinarily 


_ acquires 
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acquires a vicious and malignant Quality, 
which may be communicated to the Heart, 
by means of the Circulation of the Blood. 

Of all thoſe Miſchiefs, Tents and Doſſil. 
may be accounted the chief Occaſion. Now 
to avoid all theſe Accidents, and the ſtaying 
of the Matter in the Wound, we need only 
leave open the Orifice, and put nothing into 
the Cavity which may increaſe the Separati- 
on of the Parts ; to the end they may come 
together, when there is nothing to - hinder 
their Re-union, nor any empty Space, where 
the Matter may make any conſiderable ſtay. 
Theſe I think are good Reaſons, and ſtrong 
enough to overthrow an Opinion that is con- 
trary to my ten or twelve years Experience. 

The ſame M. de la Charriere, a little fur- 
ther ſays, that the Orifice of a Wound muſt 
be dilated when it is ſo little that it will not 
ſuffer Do/ſils to enter, that ſo it may be filled 
therewith: And I on the contrary widen it, 
that I may avoid the uſing of them, for Rea- 
ſons mentioned bcfore. Moreover it is to be 
feared, that a Dilater may be loſt, and fixt in 
a deep Wound. Of this we have had ſuffi- 
cient Proof in the Perſon of one of our Ge- 
neralr, and many others wounded in the Bat- 
tel of Mirſeils. 

W heretore it Tents may be laid aſide, as 
has been done in this Hoſpital, even in deep 


Wounds of the moſt fleſhy parts of the Body; 
much 
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much more ought they to be forborne in others. 

The ſame Aathor before-mentioned rejects 
the uſe of Tents, excepting in deep Wounds of 
the Breaſt, and lower Belly: But it may be 
ſeen in the ſecond Part of this T reatife, where 
we diſcourſe of Wounds in the Breaſt, in what 
manner we have cured many ſuch of different 
Natures without the Aſſiſtance of Tens. 

As for thoſe in the lower Belly, I know it 
may be ſaid to me, that if I have not uſed 
Temts to them, it is long of the difficulty of 
their Application, and ſtay in this Part, where, 
by reaſon of the continual motion, they can't 
be kept in, unleſs with a very ſtreight Bandage. 
But the matter is otherwiſe; for indeed I 1ee 
not for what Reaſon Texzs are required to this 
part any more than to others. Let us ſuppoſe 
now, that the expected Suppuration of the con- 
tained Parts that are wounded is already be- 
gun, 'tis impoſſible the Matter can comeaway 
while the Oritice is ſtopt up with a Teut, but 
it mult fall down by its own weight into the 
lower part of that Cavity : Alſo what Matter 
or Blood may there be collected, can't be diſ- 
charged by reaſon of tie Tent, which is as Dam 
to keep it in; eſpecially if we wait till the Sup- 
puration of the Teguments, which is never 
great, be excited by Irritation or by Texts, O- 
therwiſe the Motion in Breathing, and the lift- 
ing up of the Peritonæum in Inſpiration, will 
drive out the Matter as it breeds, it a free paſſage 
be allowed it. C 2 There 
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There is one Caſe wherein Dilatert, and 
fometimes T ents, become in a manner neceſſa- 
ry; and that is when a Wound is accompa- 
nied with a conſiderable Bleeding; then they 
may be uſed to carry Aſtringents to the Aper- 
ture of the Veſſels, and to ſupport and keep 
them on; chiefly in deep Wounds : For if at 
firſt we ſhould join the Lips of the Wound, 
and apply Aſtringents upon them, the outward 
Bleeding might. be depreſt before that of the 
Veſſels were reſtrained ; and ſo the Blood run- 
ning between the Muſcles would there be cor- 
rupted, and would ſpoil the Parts wherein it 
is contained, and thoſe that border upon them, 
and might alſo occaſion Snffocation, and a 
Gangrene. This is what I ſaw, at Turin, be- 
fal the Baron de la Serra, a Gentleman of $q- 
voy, who being wounded with a Sword near 
the right Arm-pit, had a branch of the Vena 
Sabclava opened: He was dreſſed by a very 
expert Surgeon, who, whether by chance or 
otherwiſe, neglected to apply Aſtringents to 
the Aperture of the Veſſel, tho' the Bleedin 
was very great: The Wound was joined, an 
the Part loaded with Aſtringents, which were 
made faſt with Compreſſes and Bandages. In 
the mean time the Blood continued torun from 
the Vein, and to diffuſe itſelf between the 
Muſcles of the Breaſt. Two or three Days 
paſt before the firſt Dreſſings were taken off, 
and then the Thorax was found to be * 
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The wounded Perſon dicd in a little time after. 

The Cauſe of this Gangrene can't reaſona- 
bly be aſcribed to any thing elſe but the re- 
taining of the Blood and Matter, which find- 
ing no Out- let, ſqueezed down, by reaſon of 
their bulk, the Veſlels and the Nerves, and 
hindred the Circulation of the Blood, and 
Courſe of the Spirits and other Liquors, ſo 
that the Blood became quickly corrupted, and 
cauſed all theſe Diſorders. Theſe ſame Ac- 
cidents may be occaſioned by Matter, ſhut 
up in the Cavity of Wounds by Texts ſtop- 
ing their Orifice ; eſpecially if that Matter 
is confiderable for its Quantity, and very 
much crowded. 

When in my younger Days I frequented 
Hoſpitals, and praQiſed with very able Sur- 
geons, I have ſeen at the time of dreſſing, the 
Tents for the moſt part expelled from the 
Wounds, in ſpite of the Bolſters and Ban- 
dage : Nature then clearly ſignifying her In- 
tention. Nevertheleſs they continued (till to 
uſe them, forcibly thruſting them again into 
the Wounds, though not without much Pain. 
What a ſtrange Method is this? How is it 
poſſible for a Wound to cloſe up, ſo long as 
a foreign Body is entertained within it? If a 
Pea, or a little Ball, be kept in an Iſſue, tho? 
for ten Years, it will ſtill remain open: But 
if you take it out but for one half Day, you 


ſhall find it entirely filled up. 
C 3 A 
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A Tent does the ſame to a Wound that 
the Ball does to an Iſſue; and Fiſtula's that 
trovble ſo many People all their Life, are the 
Effect of Tents, that have been inconfiderate- 
ly uſed in the Cure of their Wounds. The 
Huinours take their Courſe through theſe 
places, which they find open: This becomes 
firſt habitual, and then natura! and neceſſary, 
and thereby the Fleſh: is hardened, and be- 
comes callous. Theſe Impurities which Na- 
ture ſometimes evacuates by ways ſurprizing 
to us, being detained in one place, became 
a Bag of Matter; and that ſame Nature, 
unwilling that any thing ſuperfluous and un- 
profitable ſhonld remain with her, by a pe 
culiar Sagacity makes a Virtue of Neceſſity, 
and uſes theſe Paſſages ſhe finds open to free 
herſelf from the Excrements and Humours 
that diſturb her: but at the ſame 
time a part of the“ Radical Balſam, 
which is the Lite and Support of the 
Parts, paſſes out alſo by the ſame ways. 

I know not to what I can better compare 
thoſe Apertures in the Body, through which 
Humours take their Courſe, than to thoſe of 
Trees, whether made by Nature herſelf, or 
the aſſiſting Hand of Man, by which the Sap 
that nouriſhes both the Trunk and the other 
Parts paſſes out. T he Difference only lies 
here; that rheſe help to encreaſe and preſerve 
the Trees, but 2hvo/e to deſtroy and weaken 
the Body. | For 
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For certain it is that Fiſt«[2*s con ſiderably 
endamage the. Parts, and thoſe who have 
them are never in an entire State of Health; 
nay, they ſhorten their Days, whatever any 
may ajledge to the contrary, But that which 
ſurprizes me moſt, is, to find the afflicted Per- 
ſons brook the Inconveniencies they ſuffer 
with a kind of Satisfaction, fancying, that if 
in time they ſnould permit their Sores to cloſe 
up, then Death would undoubtedly ſoon 
enſue. (DI 
Wherefore when there is nefhing to hin- 
der the filling up of a Wound, Ar: hath no- 
thing elſe: to do, but to obſerve Nature's 
Proceedings, which ſometimes exceeds in 
the breeding of Fleſſ in ſoft parts, and 
ſometimes in generating the Callus in hard 
ts. But "tis obſervable, that in curing 
Wounds ſhe proves oftner ſuperfluous than 
deficient. Thus it appears, that Tents 
ought not to be uſed in Wounds, ſeeing 
Nature fo very frequently throws them out, 
becauſe ſhe cannot bear the preſence of 
what is foreign. Don't we ſee, that as ſoon 
as ſhe is oppreſſed with any thing hurtful, 
all her Endeavours are uſed to get rid of it? 
She has a thouſand Means unknown to us, 
and often takes ſuch ' ſecret and ſingular 
ways as are hidden from the moſt curious 
Anatomilts. 
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That young Man, under the Care of Fer- 
nelius, who had ſwallowed the Ear of Graſs 
that came out ſome Time after by a little Ab- 
icels between two of his Ribs, is a ſufficient | 
Demonſtration of this Truth. Ambreſius Pa- 
reus allo relates, that he took from the Groin 
of a Woman, a Needle that had entered at | 
the Hip of the ſame fide. In fine, the conti- 
deration of the ſurprizing Ways whereby ex- 
traneous Things have been caſt out of the 
Body, obliges us to conclude, that Nature is 
very wiſe, And can't endure the leaſt Thin 
that is hurtfm or diſquieting. A little Du 
in the Eye diſturbs all her Oeconomy, and 
no reſt is to be expected *till it is out. A 
{mall Crum of Bread that goes not the right 
way, but is by ſome motion, or the agitation 
of alittle Air thrown into the Wind- pipe, does 
3t not endanger Suffocation? What endea- 
vours are made to caſt it out? The Air breaks 
forth with Violence from the Lungs, the whole 
Body is ſhaken, all its Parts are in motion, 
the Face is enflamed, the Eyes run with Tears, 
Convulſions follow, and this admirable Ma- 
ſterpiece of Nature is all in Trouble and 
Diſorder, and all this is for a Thing in ap- 
pearance moſt inconſiderable. A Stone or a 
little Sand in the Reins, Ureters, Bladder or 
Urethra will ſcarce permit a moment's reſt 
for the violent Pain : And indeed our Life 


may be called an Image of Death, ſo long 
as 
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as a Stone is lodged in any of theſe Parts: So 
true is it that Nature abhors what diſturbs 
her. 

Now 'tis to be obſerved, that accordin 
to our Method the Dilaters and Tents wit 
which the Wound was filled at firſt, muſt 
be taken out, fo ſoon as the Bleeding is ſtop'd ; 
and that the ſureſt way for the Sargeon, is 
henceforth to leave off ſuch dangerous Means 
altogether, becauſe their uſe may irritate, and 
at the ſame time by touching the Veſſels, 
may open them and renew the Bleeding, 
which by protracting the Cure, occaſions 
new Troubles to the Wounded, as I have 
often ſeen. | 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Part I. Book r. 
Chap. 2. ſpeaking of tranſverſe Wounds of the 
Forehead, adviſes to apply long and flender 
Compreſſes wet with the White of an Egg, 
one on each fide of the Wound, and to preis 
them together, ſo that the Lips may touch 
without ſtitchings, eſpecially if we would 
avoid the Deformity of a Scar. Now I know 
no Reaſon why the ſame Method mayn't be 
put in PraQice in Wounds of other Parts of 
the Body, made by cutting Inſtruments : Nor 
do I underſtand why ſuch ſhould be dilated, 
ſeeing they require only Re-union. For my 
own Part, I have practiſed this way in many 
Places,. and on different Parts of the Body, 
with the deſired Succeſs. 

C Thoſe 
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Thoſe who are not prepolleſs'd, or will re- 
flect but a little on the common Method, will 
be couvinced that I don't without Cauſe re- 
ject it. Tis eaſy enough to apprehend the 
Cauſe of the perpetual Pains ſuffered by thoſe 
miſerable Perſons whoſe Wounds are filled 
with Texts and Doſs; for, having thruſt in- 
to the Sore Lint twiſted, hard and uneven, 
and applied thereon Plaiſters and Bolſters, all 
is made faſt with a Bandage that paſſes ſeve- 
ral times about the Part. Now, though thi 


may ſeem not to be very ſtreight, yet it is 


ever tight enough to preſs upon the Tent, 
and cauſe it to touch every where upon lively 
and ſenſible Parts: For the inward Parts of 
our Body are indeed very ſenſible, and unac- 
cultomed to the Touch of any extraneous 
Thing, fo that the Wounded can't move in 
the leaſt without great Pain; his wounded 
Members are utterly diſabled, and by a kind 
of Neceflity he is confined to his Bed, as a 
lame and impotent Paralytick, and always 
in one poſture, which is no leſs (if not more) 
peruicious than the Wound itſelf, eſpecially 
in Hoſpitals, where the Beds nor being ſuch 
as are requiſite for the Eaſe and Comfort of 
the Sick, cauſe almoſt univerſal Excoriations, 
and oftentimes Mortifications and Gangrenes. 
This I have many times ſeen ; and frequently 
through the Fault of thoſe who follow the 


ordinary Method of Dreſſing. 
a Not 
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Not that the other Parts of our Body are 
deſtitute of Senſe, any more than theſe I juſt 
now tſpoke of; thoſe that are ſo Charitable as 
to viſit Hoſpitals will atteſt this; nothing is 
there to be heard at the Hours of Dreſſing 
but Cries and Howlings. 
But we can't enough recommend to Sur- 
eons, on this Occaſion, to uſe their Patients 
in the moſt gentle manner poflible ; for it 
' muſt be owned, that there are ſome amon 
them that would think they had not acquitte 
zemſelves as they ought, unleſs they made 
thoſe unger their Hands to roar out for 
ſome confiderable time ; which makes many 
to think, that Surgery and Craeliy are inſe- 
parable. 
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HAT. 


The Reaſons of the Author's Practice, 
with the Moti ves that induced bim 
thereto. 


—_—_ what I have already ſaid, IknowT 
ſhall be accuſed as if I only writ to fin 
fault with the Metbodt now in uſe. Nec 
theleſs I am not afraid to avow, that I-am 
inſpired with a much nobler Deſign: I take 
no pleaſure to trample upon the Monuments 
of the Dead, or to carp at the Living; *tis 
Conſcience alone that obliges me to main- 
tain what I have advanced tor the Good of 
the Publick. But as it will be an hard Task 
to perſuade ſome People of what is con- 
trary to the Maxims they have ſucked in as 
it were with their Milk, it will be conve- 
nient to propoſe Examples of what ought 
to be followed, and to point forth what is 
to be ſhunned. For, in fine, *tis here as in 
Religions, every one thinks his own Method 
the beſt. 

Among the great number of thoſe, who at 
this Day practiſe Surgery, there are very 
few whoſe Methods agree. Some, without 

departing an Hair's breadth from the Opi- 
» & | nion 
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nion of the Azcients, blindly follow their 
Dictates; and it is enough that any thing 
has been advanced by ſuch or ſuch an Au- 
thor, to make it pals into an inviolable Law. 
Others more active and ingenious, not re- 
garding the received Cuſtom, beſtow libe- 
ral Jeers upon whatever is not the Product 
of their own Brain, and treading Antiquity 
under Foot, are every Day making new Sy- 
ſtems of Surgery. I know not with which 
Party I ſhall be ranged : But I have done 
my beſt to accommodate what the Ancients 
have delivered, to the Opinion of the Mo- 
derns and the Circulation of the Blood; imi- 
tating in this the Bees that gather from eve- 
ry "een what is fit for making Honey: 
And if Experience may have any Sway, my 
Practice ought to obtain, as being confirmed 
by it. 

Thoſe who extol the Cures they have 
done, have alſo Reaſons to ſupport their 
Practice; which becauſe of the Progreſs it 
has made, paſſes even at this Day for the 
beſt and molt ſecure, in many Places. This 
Error hath taken ſo deep Root, and gained 
ſo many Followers, that notwithſtanding, all 
my Experiences, I doubt not but many will 
ſtand out againſt my Metbod, reject my 
feeble Reaſoning, and treat me as a Violator 
of Cuſtom and received Maxims, and a. ran 
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it is a general Rule, That a deep Wound | 
ought to be kept long open, in order to a 


perte& Cure. Yea, the Sick themſelves 
being prepoſleſſed in favour of this falſe Opi- 
nion, believe that the Accidents which hap- 
pen ſome Months (yea, ſome Years) after 
they have been cured, proceed from the too 
ſpeedy cloſing up of the Wound, alledging, 
The Wolf was ſhut up in the Sheep-fold. As 
for my ſelf, I am perſuaded, and am able to 
maintain it, that almoſt all ſach Accidents 
are cauſed by keeping the Wound. r long 
open, whereby the Parts being much weak- 
ned, are hard to be reſtored to their firſt 
ſtate; ſo that the leaſt Adorrow or Exceſ; 
renews the Sore, and brings back again the 
Symptoms. 
As for Wounds of the Head, where the Scull 
is laid bare, Exfoliation infallibly enſues, if 
are long kept open: If the Crauium is 


broken, the Alteration and the Accidents are 


et more conſiderable, and caufe often a 
eakneſs, a Depravation of Senſe, Giddineſs, 
Head-ach, and other like Diſtempers, -and 
ſometimes a Corruption of the Membranes, 
and of the Brain. 
It is moſt certain, that a Hound cannot be 
kept long open, but a great Sappuratiom ſhall 


follow; and then, in ſpite of all Precaution, 


the Matter that is every where diffuſed will 
glide along, and reſt upon the Bone, and = 
| mo 
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moſt ſabtite Parts, as Galen ſays, paſſing into 
the Capacity of the Scull by the Fracture, 
will fall upon the Membranes, from whence 
it can't be got out, but by the Operation of 
the Trepan ; and if negleded, will bring on 
mortal Symptoms. 

Wounds of the Thorax, or Breaſt, may be 
clos*'d up without Danger; as will be more 
largely made out by Experience, in ſome pla- 
ces of the Second Part of this Work : For 
thoſe which continue to ſappurate for a long 
time, infallibly bring on the Phrbifick, Aſthma, 
Cough, Shorenefs of Breath, as alfo incurable 

tua r. | * 

Wem cannot be kept in Foxnads of the lower 
Belly, becauſe of the perpetual Motion of the 
Guts; and conſequentlyiſuch are ſecure from 
the Pains and Infirmities that follow upon 
their uſe. | 

Wounds of the Reins, of the Emmlgent 
Veins, and of the Ureters, if not ſpeedily 
united, leave behind them incurable N. 


ſtula's, with a running of Urine at the 


Wound. The ſame happens in thoſe of the 
Bladder. 

In thoſe of the Forinzs, if Tents be uſed, 
the Cure is very tediaus, difficult, and dan- 
gerous; for very frequemly there enſues 
2 great Alteration of the Tendons, of the 
Nerves, and of all the Part; ſometimes a 


ſoorteniug or lengthening of the Member, 


with 
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with loſs of the nutritious Juice, and a Weak- 
neſs that endures for Life. 

Wounds of the Eætremities, plied with 
Tents, cauſe an entire Diſſolution of the 
Nerves, and often the loſs of the Members : 
And thoſe of carious Boxes, as well as thoſe 
of a fleſby Part, beſides a great deal of Time 
ſpent iu vain, occaſion much Pain, Vexation, 
and Charge. | 

I have ſeen Moundt of all theſe Sorts, ſome 
of them I have had dreſſed with Tents, where 
powerful Digeſtives were uſed to procure 
great Suppurations. I have met with others 
that were followed by all ſuch Accidents : 
But this I have obſerved, that ſuch as were 
dreſſed according to my Method, were 
preſerved from all theſe troubleſome Symp- 
toms. 

"Tis known to every one, that in Jound: 
made by cutting Inſtruments, Union is im- 
mediately to be endeavoured. In order to 
this Deſign therefore, we ought not to fill 
ſuch Mundt with Lint, as we have formerly 
ſaid; for that this direQly thwarts it. It is 
alſo very hurtful to uſe Digeſtives, becauſe 
they disjoin the Parts of the Blood, and cor- 
rupt it. | 

[The Fall of the Eſchar in Gan-ſpot Wounds 
cannot be prevented, whatever Diligence be 
uſed; wherefore Suppuratives are here of no 


uſe, ſeeing Nature can do that Work with- 
2 F | out 
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out their Aſſiſtance, which only weaken and 
deſtroy the Temperament of the Parts to 
which they are applied. Large Suppurations 
therefore are not neceſſary in the cutting of 
Wounds. dict 
For, in fine, 1 can't diſcover any Reaſon 
why it ſhould be judged requiſite that a 
Wound ſhould ſuppurate a long time, in 
order to be brought to a compleat Cure: 
And ſurely before we abandon our ſelyes 
to ſuch a dangerous Practice, it is neceſſary 
firſt to underſtand what Pas or Matter is, 
8 it comes, and what is the Neceſſity 
Or it, | 0 
We may obſerve then, that Matter is no- 
thing elſe but the Blood of ulcerated Parts, 
diſcharged into the Wound from the Ori- 
fices of Arteries that are cut or torn; and 
this mingling with the nutritious Juice, 
brought to the Parts for their ſuſtenance, 
renders them lame as it were, and uſeleſs. 
If by the Compreſſion of Tents or Dilaters 
the Blood be ſqueezed out of the Veſſels, 
it may fill the Capacity of the Hound, 
whereas otherwiſe it would have held on 
its ordinary Courſe. We are not then to 
be ſurprized, if the Blood and the nutritious 
Juice are ſuddenly turned into Matter, 
ſeeing they are out of their natural Place; 
for even as a ſmall Rivulet may make a 


great Lake, if its Waters are kept in with 
a 
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a Dam: Juſt ſo the little Pipes that are 
laid. open in a Wound, tho” but ſmall, being 
prefled, as has been ſaid, by a Text, which 
divides them more, and hinders their Re- 
union, continually pour forth ſach Liquors IF 
as they contain; and the Tent ſerving for 
a Bank, a Lake is formed in the Cavity of 
the Wound. We ovght not therefore to 
wonder, if plentiful Suppurations continue, 
1o long as this Method is followed; and it is 
an undoubted Error to account ſuch Eva- 
cuations profitable. Ezmullerus, in his Medi- | 
cinal Surgery, is of opinion, that a Wound 
would cloſe up of it ſelf, if it was not hin- 
| Lered : He ſays, we ought to endeavour to 
prevent the ſtench and 1 of the wa- 
zaral Balſam of the wounded Part, and to 
uſe Baſſamicks, according to the Principles 
| 
| 
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of Helmant, to hinder it from degenerating 
into a hurtful Acid, and to preſerve it from 
corrupting. | 
In fine, he finds fault with the Surgeons 
for uſing firſt Sappurativet, then Digeſtives, 
and after Mund:ficatives, Sarcotichs, and Gla- 
71natives, as they term them: That Way, adds 
he, ts tos tedious, delays the Cure, cauſes In- 
flammation of the Part; alters the nutritious 
Juice, and often turns the Wound into a ſor- 
did Ulcer, 

It is apparent by this Authority, that one 
Remedy skilfully managed is ſufficient —_ 

wer 
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ſwer all the Intentions propoſed in the Cure 
of Wounds ; that great Supparations are hurt- 
ful; and that it is for the great Advantage of 
the Wounded, to reje& the bulky RA] of 
unprofitable Drugs. 

As for ſuch Divifions in the Body, where 
many ſmall Veſſels are quite cut aſunder, if 
the Lips of the Wound are brought together, 
they will unite themſelves, purſuant to the 
Opinion of many Aazhors, and the Teſtimony 
of Experience; provided nothing extraneous 
go between. 217 "R101 208 

Now touching G#x-ſbot Wounds, that are 
ſo common in the Hoſpitals of the Army, 
Jam bold to affirm, that my Practice has 
given me more Inſight into their Nature, than 
all the Authors that ever wrote on the Sub- 
ject. Not to enter upon a Debate concern- 
ing Bullets, it is evident, that the Effect they 
produce in the Body does ſomething reſem- 
ble Canterizing ; but though ſometimes I uſe 
this Word, I can. ſcarcely believe that they 
really cauterize; but being round, ſolid, and 
compact Bodies, they cauſe Contuſions; 
they tear and bruiſe whatever is in their way, 
— occaſion a Heavineſs in the wounded 

Mob | 

It is certain that the Bullet very often 
ſtops the Bleeding of the Wound, whether 
by the Diſorder it cauſes in the Parts through 
which it paſſes, or by cauterizing with = 
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touch the Arteries and Veins : But be it how 
it will, the Courſe of the Blood is ſtopt, and 
the Paſſage between the Arteries and Veins 
Is interrupted, ſo far as the Wound and Con- 
tufion reach. The Heart, according to the 
Law of Circulation, 1queezes the Blood it has 
received into the Aorta, from whence paſſing 
into all the other Arteries, its Courſe is ſtopt 
at the Wound, where it can't as formerly 
be received by the Veins, and finding no free 
e, it extends the containing Veſſels, 
and forcing its way, diffuſes itſelf accord- 
ing to its own Quantity, and the Space it 
finds: Hence proceeds the Hardneſs, Swel- 
ling, and Inflammation ſo ordinarily in Gan- 
ſhot Wounds. If the Blood be there corrupt- 
ed, or ſpoilt by ſome malignant Acid, the 
Symptoms become yet more troubleſome 
and obſtinate ; and after the Fall of the Eſchar, 
Abſceſſes, or large and grievous Suppurations, 
enſue. | | 
A ſimple Contuſron only, for like Reaſons, 
is capable to produce the ſame Accidents ; 
which being nothing but a diſordering of the 
Fibres and little Pipes, that changes the Re- 
gularity and Situation of the Pores, the Cir- 
culation is rendred uneaſy, and the Part 
choaked up. From hence comes the Dul- 
neſs and Abſence of the Spirits, which if not 
ſpeedily recalled, can't but be attended with 
grievous Conſequences. 
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I ſhall ſpeak a Word or two of the Cure 
of a Contufion, in the laſt Part of this Book: 
Here I ſhall only ſhew, that Temes are very 
deſtructive to Can ſbot Wounds, in regard 
they hinder the Fall of the Eſchar, and com- 
ing away of whatever is bruiſed, which or- 
dinarily is diſperſed by Suppuration, A 
Tent actually hinders the paſſing out of 
that Matter, and retains it in the Wound, 
where it cauſes all the Miſchiefs whereof 
we have ſpoken, It may alſo, after the 
Eſchar is removed, renew the Bleeding ; brui- 
ſing by its rubs, and bringing to Suppuration, 
the young Fleſh bred upon the Orifices of 
the wounded Veſſels, while the Eſchar wa 
ſeparating. . % 

The Multitude of | thoſe who are to be 
ſeen maimed, aud with wooden Legs, and 
Fiſtula's, can witneſs to their Sorrow the 
pernicious Effects of Texts : Nay, how many 
are there, who by the Loſs of their Lives 
ſnew the fatal Conſequences of theſe Means! 
Could they have ſpoken from the Grave, 
they would have ſaid more than I can on 
this mournful Subject, and ſo the deſtructive 
Cuſtom had ſoon been ſuppreſt. And after 
all the Pains ſuffered by theſe unfortunate 
Perſons, their Complaints and Cries have not 
yet been able to cauſe a Method eſtabliſhed 
and authoriſed by Antiquity to be 5 1 
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aſide: Neither has the ill Succeſs of ſo many 
Cures in vain attempted, been hitherto capa- 
ble to undeceive the PraQitioners of Surgery, 

However, I thought myſelf obliged to com- 
municate to the Publick, what I knew upon 
this Subject; that I might, if poſſible, pro- 


cure for afflicted Patients, a gentle, ſpeedy | 


and eaſy Method, for the Comfort and En- 
* of ſuch as ſo generonſly expoſe 
their Lives for the Glory of their Prince, and 
the Good of their Country. | 

All my Practice is levelled at theſe Ends, 
as may be ſeen by the Sequel. I abſtain from 
uſing Texts and Dilaters, as much as I can, 
and as the Caſe will bear: [ occaſion little 
or no Pain, ſave at the firſt Dreſſing; and 
then I always widen the Wound, eſpeciall) 
if it is a Cun- hot One, and do my belt to 
draw out the extranzous Bodies: Now on 
this occaſion I have three things further to 
recommend, which ate, to dreſs genti), 
ſpeedily, and ſeldom. 

There is a way of dreſſing Wounds made 
with Iron Inſtruments, uſual among the Sol- 
diers, called the ſecret Dreſſing, where they 
carefully ſuck the Orifice of the Wound, in 
order to draw out the Blood therein con- 
tained; then they take Samaritan Balſam, or 
Oi and Hine mixed without boiling, and 
ſometimes either of them alone, * 
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ſquirt into the Wound from their Mouth, and 
without any other Dreſſings, cover, and bind 
jt up, muttering ſome Words between their 
Teeth, to make the Method appear myſte- 
rious, which cauſes many People to think it 
Magical. 

But theſe Words are ineffedual, and their 
Vertue imaginary, ſerving only to palliate 
and authorize the Ignorance of ſuch People, 
who know not * they do; and to de- 
ceive the Imagination of the Wounded. 
Theſe Cures, though accounted miraculous, 
have nothing in them ſupernatural, and may 
be performed without invoking the Aſſiſ- 
tance of Demons. Tis known to eve 
one, that Blood, when it is out of the Veſ- 
ſels, coagulates, and corrupts in the Wound, 
if it make any Stay there, and that by ſuck- 
ing out the extravaſated Bheod, Suppuration 
is prevented, and alſo that is removed which 
might hinder the Re- union. 


Se IT. 
That it is neceſſary to dreſs Wounds 
gently. 


8 is one of the Things that are 
indiſpenſibly required in the curing of 
Wounds. 
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Wounds. This Circumſtance is ſo neceſlary, 
that without it other things have ſeldom the 
defired Succeſs; yea, ſo much was I poſſeſſed 
in Favour of this Opinion, that when I ſee 
ſome that are rigoroufly handled, I often ad- 
mire how they ever come to be cured: And 


indeed they never are, without a great many 


8 that fall out in the Progreſs of the 
ure. 

'Tis common for a wounded Perſon to 
be ſeized with a Fever, which being ſympto- 
matick, muſt be a Conſequence of the Pain. 
The Inflammation, that brings along with 
it ſuch a numerous Train of troubleſome 
Accidents, is often occaſioned by an Irrita- 
tion of the ſenſible Parts. Want of Sleep 
proceeds ordinarily from nothing elſe ; but 


the Pain is either over all the Body, or in 


one Part only. Now if by Dreſſing gently 
theſe three Accidents are avoided, we may 
quickly hope to ſee a perfect Cure. 

Tents, Dilaters, and Setons, as hath been 
already ſufficiently obſerved, are the prin- 
cipal Cauſe of the Pain that the poor 
wounded endure, and the Occaſion of fo 
many hurtful Accidents; their remaining 
in Wounds being infallibly attended with 
moſt deſtructive Conſequences. If then we 


lay them aſide, we may prevent the Pain, 
and what follows upon it; and ſo having 
the Command of whatever may give us 

trouble 
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trouble in Dreſſing, we may manage the Cure 
as we pleaſe. 

Finally, we ought to endeavour with all 
Care to remove ſo ſoon as poſſible what 
might cauſe Pain, and by Evacuat ions and 
Diverſions wiſely to withdraw what would 
foment it: And if it takes Place already, we 
muſt apply what is moſt proper to eaſe and 
overcome it: For, in a Word, Pain is the 
moft formidable Enemy in the Progreſs of any 
Diſeaſe whatever. 


r 


That it is neceſſary to dreſs Wounds 
ſpeedily, in order to prevent the 
Acceſs of the Air. 


N this Chapter I endeavour to ſhew, that 

the Dreſſing of Wounds ought to be 
performed ſpeedily, becauſe Experience hath 
taught me, that the Air is a mighty Hin- 
drance of their Cure : And this is one of 
the chief Reaſons that obliged me to follow 
this Method: For though ſome Pain in 
Dreſſing is inevitable, yet by this Means it 
laſts for ſo ſhort a time, that the Wounded 
ſcarce perceive it. By this Means the A.r 
has not time enough to exert its Influence 


upon 
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upon the Fleſh deſticute of its Coverings; 
and the nitrous Ports, with which it is 
thought to abound, can't pals to the Bottom 
of the Wound; for I am of Opinion, it is 
the nitrous, clammy, and as ſome think, 
arſenical Qualities or Particles of the Air 
that deſtroy the due Temperament of the | 
Parts, when deprived of their natural Cover, 
and that conſumes, or at leaſt alters the 
natural Balſam or nutritious Juice, which 
is as the Cement that unites the divided 
Parts. 

All the Aucients as well as the Moderus are 
agreed in this, that the Ar is an Enemy to 
Wounds : And Experience attelts, that even 
the moſt pure and ſubtil Air, is ever attend- 
ed with a certain ſharp and clammy Acidity, 
that {ticks to Iron and Steel and makes them 
ruſt. 

*Tis the ſame Ar that occaſions ſo many 
Diſorders, that alters and corrupts the Boxes, 
hurts the Nerves, and deſtroys the Tendons, 
corrodes the Hleſb, and utterly marrs the 
Temper of the Parts, by waſting the Spirit, 
that preſerve the radical Moiſture, which with 
a litcle Help, and oftentimes almoſt without 
any, unites broken Bones by a Calls, fills up 
IVonnds with Fleſh, cleanſes Ulcers, and 
brings them to a Scar. 

Hippocrates, Sect. 5. Aphor. 20. ſays, that 
the Cold is offenſive to ulcerated Parts; that 
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+ hardens the Skin, cauſes Pain and Hard- 
neſs, occaſions Lividity, Shiverings, Fevers 
and Convulſions. ; 

By the C. la here is to be underſtood the 
Air, by means of which Diſorders are exci- 
ted in us; it is corroſive, and therefore exaſ- 
perates the ſenſible Parts; it hardens the 
Skin, thereby hindering the Tranſpiration of 
the Vapoxrs, which being retained, cauſe Pain, 
Hardneſs, and Fluxions of Humours, and 
theſe produce Shiverings and: Fevers, and of- 
tentimes are followed by Lividity, Cervxlſion, 
and a Gangrene. 

The Acceſs of the cold Air is indeed one 
of the Cauſes of the Pain, which is ſo com- 
mon in Wounds remaining too long, unco- 
vered, becauſe it coagulates the Humours, 
and cauſes the Biond in the ſinall Veſſels to 
become more ſharp, and ſo to ſerment and 
corrupt. 

A little Experience is ſuſũcient to make 
one agree to theſe Reaſons: We ought to 
ſecond the Deſigns of Nature, that are ever 
aimed at the Preſervation of what is moſt 
precious, ſuch as the Sprrizs : Now: we may 
be a{lured, that when a Wound is left unco- 
vercd, or often opened, there is occaſioned 
a conſiderable Loſs of theſe ſame Spirits, 
whereby the Part is ſo weakened, that being 
unable to make the right Uſe: of the Nou- 
tiſument ſent for its Maintenance, it is al! 
D 2 changed 
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changed into corrupt Matter and Excre- 
ments. 

That Cold is hurtful to Wounds, no- body 
doubts: All are likewiſe agreed, that the Air 
is a all times colder than the inward Parts 
of our Body. Now if the Touching of the 
Air only, rots the Bones; if it acts with ſuch 
Force and Violence on Bodies ſo ſolid as they 
are, it will undoubtedly be yet more deſtruc- 
tive to the Nerves and nervous Parts, that are 
ſo tender; as alſo to the Texdons, to the 
Fleſh, and to all Parts in general, to which 
it has Acceſs. - 

The Air moreover produces many other 
Accidents in Wounds: For, as has been ſaid, 
the Spirits are diſſipated by the long and fre- 
quent Attacks of the Air, whereby its acid 
Parts being at liberty, and not entangled, ca- 
ſily ſtick to the Fleſh, and other uncovered 
Parts, which they corrode and tear with their 
Points; hence proceed pricking Pains, the 
Cauſe of which ſeveral are oftentimes at a 
Loſs to conjecture. 

T his ſame Acidity of the Air coagulates the 
Blood in the Mouths of the Arteries that open 
into the Wound, hinders its Courſe, and 
makes it to ſwell up the Veſſels, and very of- 
ten alſo to diſcharge itſelf on the Part: Hence 
are Tumours, Fluxions, Hardneſs, and if it 
ferments, large Abſceſſes; for Fermentation 
here is only the changing of Blood into Mat- 
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ter. Now the Blood having neither the fame 
Situation nor Motion as formerly, and its 
parts being disjoined, eaſily corrupts, and fer- 
ments in a little time; unleſs we believe that 
the Air can't congeal the Blood in the Veſſels, 
which yet is beyond Controverſy. 

That the Air is very piercing, appears 
from Chilblains and Kribes in the Heels, 
where it has the Force to congeal the Blood 
in the Veins and Capillary Arteries of the 
Parts afflicted. Since then it bas ſuch Influ- 
ence on Parts cloathed with the eommon 
Teguments, what will it have on ſuch as 
want them? In fine, if it is able to coagulate 
the Blood in the Veſſels where it may freely 
circulate, much more may be feared from 
its Acidity in Wounds, where the Courſe 
of the Blood being in a manner interrupted, . 
the wounded Part receives but little Aid 
from the natural Heat, and the Spirits; and 
the Blood itſelf, that precious Balſam of Na- 
ture, being unmoved, and not receiving freſh - 
and vigorous Supplies from the Heart, is cor- 
rupted, as was ſaid formerly, and turned into 
Matter, inſomuch that if we preſs the Places. 
about the Wound, we perceive a certain- 
clammy Matter to come out as from ſo many 
little Pipes, which oftentimes is corrupt and. 
ſtinking. | 

Now if Nature, which is every way ad- 
mirable, and always induſtrious in preſerving, 
D 3 don't 
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don't in ſuch a Caſe exert her utmoſt Effi ca- 
cy, the Part mult be mortified, in ſpight of 
all the Efforts of the inconſiderate Surgeon : 
And then if it is a Member that may be cut 
off, the. next thing is to deliberate whether 
this ought, or may be done without Danger. 
Sometimes 'tis doubted whether the wou nd- 
ed Perſon can bear up under the Rigour of 
10 painful an Operation, conſidering his ill 
Temperament and Dilpoſition of Body, 
which only are accuſed, as the. Cauſe of all 
theſe Aceidents; for the Wound of itſelf 
was inconſiderable, and might have been ſoon 
cured, in a Perſon of a ftronger and better 
Conſtitutiou: Or otherwiſe the Blame is laid 
vpon ſome venercal Venom, Vice of the Pa- 
rent, Diſorder, Sc. In fine, the Patient 
and his T emperament are always found Guil- 
ty, and fall Victims to Ignorance. I have 
been in many Places myſelf, where ſuch 
things have happened, and where neither the 
Perſons wounded, nor the Surgeons under- 
ſtood the true Cauſe of the ſupervening Acct» 
dents. It is however, very requitite in this to 
employ all our Care, chiefly in Hoſpitals 
of the Army, where we ſeldom find all thoſe 
Conveniencies that were to be wiſhed, for 
correcting the Cold and the il! Quality of 
the Air, which frequently is infected, and 
corrupted. Tis in ſuch Places where we 
ought to hinder it with all our Power to paſs 
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to the inward Parts of our Body, or to get 
acceſs to ſuch Parts as are deſtitute of their 
Coverings, leſt at the ſame time it impart to 
them its deſtructive Impreſſions. 

It may poſſibly be objected to me, that if 
that acid and nitrous Quality of the Ar 
can produce tuch Diforders in Wounds, we 
ought much more to be incommoded, by the 
frequent and neceſſary Uſe thereof in Re- 
{piration. But 'tis anſwered, that the Miud- 
pipe and Lungs putriſy the Air, which is in 
2 manner filtrated and prepared by them, 
and to becomes friendly to Nature, which 
only uſes the pureſt Parts, driving out by 
Expiration, together with the hot Vapours 
or Exhalations of the Breaſt, that which is 
uſeleſs and hurtful. But it is not ſo in 
Wounds that have no Spring. Tis only the 
Lungs that are fitted, and appointed for re- 
ceiving the Air; they alone perform the Of- 
fice of Bellows to prepare, purify, or to ex- 
pel it, according to the Neceſſity of our 
Machine, 

Beiides it may be ſaid, that when the Air 
enters into Places that are covered and fur- 
nithed with Membranes, its acid Parts ſlide 
upon them, and take no hold; but if there 
chance to be Uſers in the Langs, the Air 
will then eautc contiderable Diſorders ; and 
the Couch which atfiicts ſuch kind of Pa- 
tients, proceeds undoubtedly from nothing 
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don't in ſuch a Caſe exert her utmoſt Effi ca- 
cy, the Part muſt be mortified, in ſpight of 
all the Efforts of the inconſiderate Surgeon : 
And then if it is a Member that may be cut 
off, the next thing is to deliberate whether 
this ozght, or may be done without Danger, 
Sometimes 'tis doubted whether the wou nd- 
ed Perſon can bear up under the Rigour of 
to painful an Operation, conſidering his ill 
Temperament and Ditlpofition of Body, 
which only are accuſed, as the Cauſe of all 
theſe Aceidents; for the Wound of itſelf 
was inconſiderable, and might have been ſoon 
cured, in a Perſon of a ftronger and better 
Conſtitution : Or otherwiſe the Blame is laid 
upon ſome venercal Venom, Vice of the Pa- 
rent, Diſorder, Sc. In fine, the Patient 
and his Temperament are always found Guil- 
ty, and fall Victims to Ignorance. I have 
been in many Places myſelf, where ſuch 
things have happened, and where neither the 
Perſons wounded, nor the Surgeons under- 
ſtood the true Cauſe of the ſupervening Acct- 
dents. It is however, very requititein this to 
employ all our Care, chiefly in Hoſpitals 
of the Army, where we ſeldom find all thoſe 
Conveniencies that were to be wiſhed, for 
correcting the Cold and the il! Quality of 
the Air, which frequently is infected, and 
corrupted. Tis in ſuch Places where we 


ought to hinder it with all our Power to paſs 
to 
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to the inward Parts of our Body, or to get 
acceſs to ſuch Parts as are deſtitute of their 
Coverings, leſt at the ſame time it impart to 
them its deſtructive Impreſſions. 

It may poſſibly be objected to me, that if 
that acid and nitrous Quality of the Ar 
can produce ſuch Diſordets in Wounds, we 
ought much more to beincommoded, by the 
frequent and neceſſary Utfe thereof in Re- 
ſpiration. But 'tis anſwered, that the Miud- 
pipe and Lungs putriſy the Air, which is in 
2 manner filtrated and prepared by them, 
and to becomes friendly to Nature, which 
only uſes the pureſt Parts, driving out by 
Expiration, together with the hot Vapours 
or Exhalations of the Breaſt, that which is 
uſeleſs and hurtful. But it is not ſo in 
Wounds that have no Spring. *Tis only the 
Lungs that are fitted, and appointed for re- 
ceiving the Air; they alone perform the Of- 
fice of Bellows to prepare, purify, or to ex- 
pel it, according to the Neceſſity of our 

achine. 

Betides it may be ſaid, that when the Air 
enters into Places that are covered and fur- 
nithed with Membranes, its acid Parts ſlide 
upon them, and take no hold; but if there 
chance to be Ulcers in the Langs, the Air 
will then cautc contiderable Dilorders ; and 
the Congh which afflicts ſuch kind of Pa- 
tients, proceeds undoubtedly from nothing 
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elſe, but the Irritation occaſioned by the Air, 
m parts deprived of their Covering. 
Moreover, it muſt not be denicd, that the 
Air abvunds with very ſubtil and piercing 
Parts, becauſe it will paſs through the Scarf- 
Skin, the Skin, and other Teguments. There 
are many Examples which ſhew, that Per- 
ſons have ſubſiſted by means of the Air paſ- 
fing through the Pores of the Skin, when Re- 
ſpiration was altogether ſuppreſt, whether by 
S#ffecation, or other ſuch like Accidents. Some 
have alſo been taken down from the Gal- 
lows, who were thought to have been a pretty 
while dead, and yet with a little Help have 
recovered: Whence it is eaſy to infer, that 
Nature had found the means to furniſh the 
Heart and Lungs with a ſufticient Quantity 
of Air, to refreſh them during that Interval, 
dy the Pores, ſeeing it could not paſs by the 
Way of the Wind-pipe. A like Conſequence 
may be drawn from thoſe that lay in a Le- 
thargy. | 
We may therefore reaſonably infer, that 
if the Ar is ſo ſubtil as to pierce and pals 
through Membranes ſo cloſe aud compact, 
it ought much more to penetrate conſider- 
ably beyond the Extent and Cavity of a 
Wound, where there is nothing to purity or 
ſubtiliſe it; as there is when paſſing through 
the Pores of the Skiz, it ſupplies the Place of 
Reſpiration: For ſince here the Scarf-Skm 
keeps 
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keeps back the more groſs, earthy, and 
clammy Parts of the Air, we have reaſon to 
think that it ought not to produce any bad 
Effects in the Places to which it comes. It 
were to be wiſhed that Voundt were covered 
with ſomething at the times of Dreſſing, 
which might perform the Office of the Scarf 
Sin, and exclude the acid and viſcous Par- 
ticles of the Air, together with the other 
noxious Efluvia with which it is filled: For 
if theſe Exhalations floating in the Air are the 
Original of ſo many Diſeaſes, as ſome mo- 
dern Philoſophers affirm, why mayn't they 
occaſion very dangerons Symptoms, when they 
take hold of and cleave to live and ſenfible 
Parts? Now, in regard theſe foreign Par- 
ticles are capable of Alterations no leſs than 
the Air itſelf, we may be aſſured, that the 
il] Qualities which this has contraQted in 
Hoſpitals, by the Breath and Tranſpiration of 
the Sick, are alſo communicated to thoſe, ſince 
ſuch Atoms have a Subſtance, and a certain 
Form. 

Theſe Carbuncles, that are fo frequent in 
Hoſpitals of the Army, are a ſufficient Proof 
of what I ſay. They are occaſioned, as ſome 
think, by the Arſenical Particles in the Air, 
which being taken in by Reſpiration, are 
thrown out by the Strength of the natural 
Heat upon ſome Emunctory. Now, ſince this 
falls out much oftener in Heſpitals than elſe- 

D 5 where, 
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where, we may inter, that the Air alſo is 
here much more repleniſhed with theſe ſubtil 
and impure Particles, by reaſon of which 
the Wounds (ill treated) without very great 
Care, become ſometimes cangerous, always 
patrid, and often f/tulous and incarable. 

I have learned by my long attendance upon 
Hoſpitals, that_ thoſe Places where the Sick 
have remained for ſome time, retain, long af- 
ter they are gone, the ill Smell communica- 
ted by them. This I believe is owing to the 
1mpure Particles that ſtick to the Walls: 
Whence thole who delign afterwards to live 
in the Place, are obliged to plaiſter and whi- 
ten the Walls, that they may not be hurt by 
0 pernicious RMavia proceeding from 
them. 

Cloaths, and other Goods, brought from 
Places where the Plague is, muſt be cleanſed 
and purified from the Peſtslent:ial Particles 
that cleave to them; without which Precau- 
tion they might excite a general Peſtilence 
ia the Places to which they are brought, 
Tis this which inclines me to think, that 
the nitrous and viſcous Quality of the Air 
reſides in thoſe Particles or Atomes; which if 
they are capable to ſtick to a Body ſo ſmooth 
and poliſhed as a Wall, and that for a long 
time, without loſing either their bad Smell, 
or ill Qualities, much more will they do ſo 
to a Wound uncovered, which is always _— 
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and where they may get ealjer hold and act 
more readily, becauſe of the tenderneſs and 
weakneſs of the Parts. 
The dead Fleſh of any Creature, if it is 
often handled and expoſed to the Air, ſud- 
denly putrifies ; and a Hut, a Member, Se. 
if it be kept in a cloſe Veſſel covered with 
Spirit of Wine, may be preſerved for ever; 
whereas on the contrary, a little Air will 
diſſolve it, and reduce it to nothing 1 

That the Air is a mighty Enemy to Wounds, 
is a truth owned by the modern Practitioners 
of Surgery, no leſs than by the Ancients; 
but there are few take ſufficient Care to hin- 
der its acceſs to the wounded Parts. Kno- 
ledge is in vain when not put in Practice. Ne- 
vertheleſs this is a thing ſo abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry in the Cure of any Wound whatſveyer, 
that without it nothing that a Surgeon's Art 
can perform is to any purpoſe, but all 1s. 
hurtful and deſtructive, 

From what has been ſaid, Conſequences 
may be deduced very uſeful in PraQice. All 
the Regard I have for Antiquity, was not 
prevalent enough to keep me from declaim- 
ing againſt an Abuſe, tho” eſtabliſhed by Cu- 
ſtom; for Truth depends on the things them- 
ſelves, and not on the Opinion the Ancients 
had of them. Iknow many have already ex- 

reſſed themſelves on this Subject, much af- 
er the ſame manner as g have done. Celſus, 
Who 
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who ought not to be reckoned among the 
Moderns, has written ſomething that looks 
this Way. In his Book of Wounds of the 
Scull, Chap 4. he ſays, that Fleſh breeds 
eaſily enough in any Part of the Head, ex- 
cept a little above the Space between the 
Eye-brows, where often there remains an 
incurable Ulcer, becauſe in that Place there 
is a Cavity of the Bone full of Air, border- 
ing upon the Os Cribroſum, which Air hin- 
| ders the filling up of the Ulcer, 

i By all this then it evidently appears, that 
wi the Air is a powerful Impediment to the 
1 Cure of Wounds ; and that the ſpeedy Method 
of Dreſſing ought to be preferred to that 
which is yet uſed in many Places. And to 
1 conclude, it is certain that the Pain cauſed 
. by the uſe of a Tent, its remaining in the 
at Wound, the length of the Time taken-up 
47 in Dreſſing, and the frequency thereof, 
1 of which laſt I ſhall ſpeak in the following 
Chapter, are the genuine Sources of all the 
Accidents that attend Wounds. Wherefore 
we muſt dreſs ſpeedily, and according to our 
Aer bad, if we would prevent many dangerous 
Inconveniences. 


CHAP. 


Ls 
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C HAP. XL | 
That Wounds ought to be dreſt ſeldom. 


ALEYN, in his fourth Book of the Com- 
poſition of Medicines, Chap 4. orders to 
dreſs Ulcers but once in three Days. This 
Method he acknowledges to have come from 
Aſclepiades; and I can't but wonder that 
ſuch a Practice has found ſo few Followers, 
conſidering 'tis ſo neceſlary and adyantageous 
for the Patient. | 
If Ulcers require not to be dreſt every day, 
as this Author thinks, freſh Wounds do yet 
much leſs call for it. Nevertheleſs it is the 
Cuſtom, in almoſt all Haſpitals, to dreſs regu- 
larly twice a day; and, I believe, there is ſcarce 
one to be found that does otherwiſe, excepting 


that of Briaupon, where they dreſs the wound- 


ed, ſome only oxce aday, and others but oxce 
in two, three or four days. If I had found 
this Method hurtful, I would not have been 
ſo wicked as to continue uling it, much 
leſs deſire that others alſo might do the 

lame. | | 
Pareus, (Book 13, Chap. 11.) treating of 
Ulcers, ſeems to be much inclined to the 
Opinion of Galen, when he diſapproves fre- 
nent Dreſſing. And yet in his eleventh 
ook, Chap, the 5th, ſpeaking of Gun: ſbot 
Wounds, 


re-unite the divided Parts. On the other 
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Wounds, he orders to dreſs them twice a 
Day, and often once every eight Hours. 

It is. ſurprizing, that ſo famous an Author 
as Pareut, who believed the Air extreamly 
rejudicial to Wounds, and adduced many 


Paſſages from the Ancients to ſupport that 


Opinion, ſhould have left behind him Rules 
altogether repugnant to it. But *tis probable 
he was ſo bulied in compiling ſo great a 
Work, that he had not time enough to make 
the neceſſary Reflections upon this Subject, 
which requires a very diligent Application ; 
and this may be the Reaſon why m many 
Places he contradicts himſelf. q 

Fabricins ab Aquapendente, Page 1. Book 2. 
Chap. 7. diſcourſing of the Way to preſerve 
the Ccbſtance of the Parts in ſimple Wounds, 
affirms again and again, that it is enough to 
take off the Dreſſings once in three or four 
Days; which he confirms by the Authority 
of Galen, where he treats of the Cre of pu- 
trid Ulcers. 

"Tis certain, that the ſeldomer a /Yound 
is dreſſed, the leſs it matters, provided it be 
not ſtaffed with Lint or ſome ſuch thing. 
The Romedy alſo has the more time to com- 
municate its Vertue to the Part, which 
ſeems in ſome Sort to be nouriſhed thereby ; 


- and the nutritious Juice has more liberty 


and time to reſtore the loſt Subſtance, and 


hand, 
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hand, if it is often dreſt, the Strength of the 
Remedy belng deſtroyed, and its Vertne di- 
miniſhed, it becomes ſo weak, that it has no 
effect, and its moiſture running away, like 


the Sap of a Tree when 'tis pierced, is niixed 


with Matter, and turned into Pas. 


What Nature does inuniting broken Bones, 
may inſtru& us what we ought to do in the 
curing of Wounds. We ſee that a Callus is 
bred without the affiſtance of any thing, by 
the wiſe Contrivance of Nature only, if ſo 
de that ſhe is not by frequent Dreſſing, or 
indiſcreet Motions of the Part, diverted from 
her Work. 

When the little fhrous Threads begin to 
be formed in a Wound, in order to unite the 
Parts that are divided, and the nutritious 
Juiceis communicated to the Part, to reſtore 
it to its natural State; if then the Part is 
often diſturbed with frequent Dreſſing; if the 
Wound is ſearched with the Fingers, or with 
a Probe, or a dry Text, c. what Nature 
has done, will be bruiſed and ſeparated, and 
her Work deſtroyed as ſoon as begun; ſo that 
if this Method is continued, the nutrition 
Juice becomes thick, and hard, and cleaves 
to the ſides of the Wound, where it forms a 
Calloſity, and often a Fitala. 

Generation then, which is the principal 
Work of Nature, cannot be accompliſhed 


without Reſt; ſo true it is that Repoſe is 
nec 
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neceſſary to her in all her Operations. Hence 
it is, that I cannot apprehend. by whatRexq- 
ſons they. are influenced, who by frequent 
and painful Drefling, without any Necefli- 
ty, exaſperate the Wounds ; and I proteſt, 
I could never my ſelf endure ſo cruel a Me- 
thod. Sometimes they ſearch. and ſound 
them with their Fingers, ſometimes with an 
Inſtrament: and, not contented with this, 
if they fancy, they have found any thing, de- 
fire their Friends preſent, and- their Boys, to 
do the ſame. Andin this miſerable condition 
is the wretched Patient detained, ſometimes 
an Hour, and that moſt frequently twice a 
Day. I dare not venture to name the Pla- 
ces in France, Italy and Germany, where 1 
have ſeen the Wounded uſed in this manner, 
and that by ſuch as held very conſiderable 
Poſts, where a good Method was extreamly 
neceſſary. 
At laſt, after much time has been ſpent in 
taking into the Wound, they think they are 
bound in Credit, for the ſatisfaction of the 
Wounded and the By-ſtanders, to draw, out 
ſomething, and ſhew it publickly, leſt. they 
ſhould ſeem to have laboured in vain, Now 
if it mould chance that at length any little 
Piece of 'a corrupted Membrane is found, 
(which would not be ſtrange in a Wound 
dreſt after this manner, where Corruption of- 
- ten cauſes great Diſorder) it is drawn 9 78 
0 E v4 1 a un- 
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abundance of Ceremony, and the Operator 
fails not to declare, with great Confidence, 
that h was it which —— the Reſtleſ- 
neſs and Pain of the preceding Night. And 
now, you mult think, the wounded Perſon is 
half cured, 

Heavens! what Abuſe ' Is it poſſible that 
any Man can be ſo much impoſed upon? I 
would gladly underſtand what it was that did 
ſeparate this Shred of a Membrane, or theſe 
Fibres, Sc. It will be anſwered, without 
doubt, that it is Nature, which — = 
a Re-union, rejects that which oppoſes it. 
demand again, How was it brought to this 
Place? By the ſame Nature, will one ſay. 
And why then will ſhe not go and drive that 
extraneous thing quite out of the Body, ſee- 
ing ſhe has done ſo much? She is able to 
drive out Bullets, tho” faſtened in a Bone, (as 
I ſhall ſhew in the Second Part) to expel 
Splinters, yea, to bring them to the Oritice 
of the J/ound, and that a conſiderable time 
after it has been cloſed up; why ſhould we 
then apprehend that ſhe will leave ſuch things 
within, from which ſhe may ſo eaſily free 
her ſelf, either by the Orifice of the Hound, 
or by ſome other more convenient way? 
For 'tis certain that Nazare, left to her li- 
berty, ever takes the neareſt way. Beſides, 
all the Parts of the Body have an Elsfticiry, 
or Spring, whereby any foreigu T ED N 


. 
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naturally driven from the Center to the Cir- 
cumference. 

Anthony Beue vent a Phyſician of Florence re- 
lares, that a certain Woman ſwallowed a 
very large Needle, which two Years after 
came away by her Navel. And Tarentut, 1 
Phyſician alſo, reports, that a Maid who had 
ſwallowed aNeedle about four Fingers breadth 
in length, voided it ten Months after by the 
Urinary Paſſage. 

From hence it appears, that the Induſtry 
and Sagacity of Nazzre ſurpaſſes that of ail 
the E/culapian Family : She knows. what ſhe 
does, and wants not to be inſtructed in the 
Ways ſhe ought to take, in order to drive out 
of the Body whatever oppreſſes her, or is 
foreign and noxious unto her. The Surgeon 
ought only to employ his utmoſt Care to 
underſtand and he her: He muſt ſtudy 
her Deſigns, and take all care not to divert 
her from her Enterprizes, conſidering ſhe does 
nothing in vain, 

After what I have ſaid concerning Na- 
ture, 1 would not have any to think that [ 
am one of thoſe that regard her as a Deity, 
and aſcribe to her a Reaſun, whereby ſhe 
diſpoſes of all her wonderful Works. Rea- 
ſoz I take to be a peculiar Privilege of the 


Human Soul ; neither am I of the Opinion of 


Empedocles, that whatever ſhe does is my- 


terious : *T'is he that Ariftorle, in his Third 
Book * 


- 


| 3 
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Book of Metaphyſick', ridicules for giving no 
other Reaſon tor many things that were asked 
him, but this; that it was Nature's Pleaſure, 
All I fay is this, that it her Operations are 
marvellous, they are owing to her powerful 
Author, who has entruſted her with whatever 
we have that is precious. 

But to return to my Subject : *Tis fit I 
ſhould advertiſe my Reader, that I would not 
have any follow my Method of ſeldom Dreſ- 
ſing, unleſs firſt! he hath entirely laid aſide 
the Uſe of Tents and Dilaters, which, by 
retaining the Matter, would cauſe a Fermen- 
tation, whereby theſe ſame Tents and Doſſils 
would likewiſe be corrupted. This is what 
fell out not long ago in a Cure to which I was 
called; the Dilaters that had been uſed were 
carried along with the Matter that was diſ- 
charged between the Muſcles, and there pu- 
trifying, the Corruption was quickly commu- 
nicated to the neighbouring Parts: Whence 
it appears, that this Method is attended with 
peculiar and inſeparable Circumſtances, that 
mult not be neglected. 

M. Verduc, in his Patheology, Tom. 1. fol. 
439. adviſes not to do as ſome Surgeons, who 
every Minute are opening the Noundt of thoſe 
who are under their Care; for, ſays he, by 
to» often taking off the Preſſings we hin- 
der their re-uniting, and give Occaſion to 


the Air to inlinuate it ſelf into the EY 
an 
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and to coagulate the nutritious Juice. This 
indeed is a moſt juſt and reaſonable Thought. 
I remember, when I was at Rome, in the Year 
1678. I chanced to ſee a little Book, written 
in Ieslian by the chief Surgeon of the Hoſpi- 
tal of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe Name | have 
forgot: He therein diſcourſed of VMoundt 
of the Head only, and proved, by very good 


Reaſons, that they — — —— —. 
: ome 


once in three or four 
not ſo often. Moreover, in Dreſſing he did 


not altogether lay open the Hound, but kept 
always upon it ſome thin Covering ; as is. 
done at this Day in many Places in dreſſing 


Burns, &«c. 


In fine, he took ſuch great Care to hinder: 


the Air from paſſing into and injuring the 
Wounds which he dreſſed, that we may be 


aſſured he judged it a great Impediment to 


their Cure : Which was alſo his Opinion of 


frequent Dreſſing. In the fame Book he ad- 
duced: many Examples, among which were 
feveral Accounts of very conliderable Cures. 


accompliſhed by this Method. 

It were much to be deſired, that every one, 
without regarding the publick Cenſure they 
might incur, had the ſame Charity to reveal 
the Anowledge they have attained by their 
Care and Experience; for 'tis very probable 
that by the Univerſality of Mankind, almoſt 


an Univerſality of Knowledge is poſſeſſed. } 


One 


I- where we often ſuſpect there may be a Frac- 
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One has a Genius for one thing, and the 
next hath a Genius for another, and each 
their different Endowments : So that in civil 
Life, and particularly in an Art ſo neceſ- 
ſary for the Preſervation of Mankind, every 
one ought to communicate without any Re- 


ſerve. 


After all, there is no Rule without ſome 
Exception; and I freely own, that there are 
certain Caſes wherein Tents ought ſome- 
times to be uſed; as in Moundt of the 
Breaſt, and in an Empyema, when we would 
hinder the total Evacuation of the Blood or 
Matter, to preſcrve the Strength of the Pa- 


tient: or, in-fine, on ſome other Occaſions, 


where they may be judged abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. 14 01 

There are other Hounds to which Dilaters 
are neceſſarily required; as when the Boxes 
being rotten or ulcered, we wait for their 
Exfoliation ; or when they mult be kept open, 
in order to ſome further Operation to be per- 
tormed upon them. 

There are alſo other Nonna, to which of 
neceſſity we muſt occafion ſome Pain, whe- 
ther by drawing forth exzraneons Bodies, or 
by ſetting brokex Bones, or by dilating their 
Oritice. 

Others there are that will take np ſome 
Time in Drefling; as thoſe of the Head, 


ture 
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ture of the Scull; alſo when the Scull is 
broken, when ſome Operation is to be per- 
formed upon the Boxes, in complicated Fac. 
zures, and when extrancons Bodies are to be 
drawn out; in ſuch Caſes we can't dreſs ſo 
quickly as were tO be wiſhed. 

To conclude; There are ſome that muſt be 
often looked to, as when, notwithſtanding our 
Care, the Suppuration is great; alſo in Ab- 
ſceſles that are cavernous and deep, in very 
hot Seaſons, and in Patients of an ill Dsſpe/ttion 
of Body, who abound in excrementitious Moji- 
ſture; or when Phlegmons, Eryſipela's, Li- 
vidity, Gangrenes, or any other unexpected 
Accident enſue upon a Loud: For it is the 
Part of a pradent and skilful Surgeon to ac- 
commodate himſelf to emergent Occaſions, 
and to correct the Symptoms as they fall out. 


* — _ * — 


C'S AF. A 


A Diſcourſe upon diſcovered Bones; 
with the way to prevent Exfoliation. 


T is almoſt an univerſal Cuſtom (ar leaſt J 
have ſeen it pat in Practice wherever I've 
been) juſt as a Boxe is uncovered, to widen 
the and by Tents and Dilaters, and wait 
its Exfoliatiom, This is fo ſuperſtitiouſly ob- 
ſerved in many of the King's Hoſpitals, thad 
it 
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it would he judged a very heinous Offence 
to do otherwiſe; yea, or to neglect what 
hath been delivered by the Ancients; as if we 
were eternally obliged blindly zo follow their 
Dictates. 

Experience has taught me, on many Occa- 
ſions, * that nothing is more required to pre- 
vent the ſpoiling a Boze, when only unco- 
b- Wrered, but to defend it from the Acceſs of 


ry the Air: For this Intent we ought to endea- 
ou our the c/n the Hound with all poſſible 
bi- Wpeed, by proper Bandages and balſamick 


Remedies, without dil/ating it by Tents and 
Doſſils; thus the Bone will quickly be co- 
rered, and the Exfoliation thereof avoided, 
which will infallibly enſue if-time be given 
he Air to exert its pernicious Efficacy on it. 
Many Authors have enjoined Stitching in 
ch a Caſe. Hippocrates, and ſeveral after 
im, have approved thereof in J/ornas of the 
ead ; which nevertheleſs may be united 
ithout it, unleſs they are large and tranſ- 
rſe, and of the lower Parts, where Stitchin 
ſtentimes becomes neceſſary, by reaſon of 
ie Figure of the Scull. 
If any conſiderable Portion of the Bone is 
come bare by looſing the covering Subſtance, 
e Wound being large, *twill take up a long 
e before tis cloſed up: In this Caſe all our 
re will not be able to hinder the Alteration 
d rotting of the Bone, either by the Air ad- 
mitted 
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mitted in the numerous Dreſſings, or by the 
Matter running along, or ſtaying upon the 
Boxe. To prevent therefore this Inconveni- 
ence, we muſt in the firſt Dreſſing pierce 
the Bone as nimbly as poſſible, in many Places, 
with the Pyramid or Pike of the T repan, by 
this means a way is opened to a marrowy 
Baue which thickening upon it, covers the 

ne in a little time, without ſuffering it to 
loſe any of its Subſtance. 

It is well known to Szrgeons, that any 
conſiderable Portion of the Scull, laid bare by 
a Wound, can never again be covered with 
Fleſh without the Aſſiſtance of Art, becauſe 
of the ſmoothneſs and glibneſs of its Surface: 
Upon this Conſideration it was that rnany of 
the Ancients thought fit to raſp it, that it 
. . become rough and unequal, and like. 
wile to make way for the Orifices of the lit! 
Veſſels, with which its inward Subſtance 
abounds, to ſupply it with Blood neceſlary ti 
breed new Fleſh, whereby it may be covered 

But the Operation which I have made upoi 
it, on many Occaſions, and which I here pre 
pole, appears to me to be more ſpeedy, tat 
and profitable than Raſping, wherein the l 
ſtrument paſſing to and fro many times 
the whole Surface of the diſcovered Bon 
heats it, and alters it much more than the Pi 
of the I repan, which only ſlightly touches 
at certain Diſtances, and yet pierces ſo fi 
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as to approach the middle Pith ; from which 
we mult fetch the required Aſſiſtance. More- 
over the Raſp leſſens much the Thickneſs of 
the Bone ; whereby thoſe that have undergone 

that Operation, are ſubjeQ to Pains in the 

Head: Add to this, that it alſo leaves after it 

nan unſeemly Scar. | 

e This Operation may be uſed, when the firſt, 

0 If yea, or both Tables of the Scull are broken; 

provided no inequality be left on the inward 

Surface theręof that may occaſion Accidents, 

which will appear in a ſmall time: for if we 

delay to procure a Covering to the Bone, the 
muſt ſabtil Part of the Matter may flide into 
me Fracture, and there caufe ſome Alteration, 

Wor Inflammation, (for; according to Galen and 

t C⸗lur, the Bone is liable to this Inconvenience) 

iK*Wnd even yet more troubleſome Accidents. 

nN ow, ſince the firſt Operation of this Nature 
anc Wvhich I performed was of the Scull, I ſhall 

J Wegin to juſtify this Practice, by ſhewing how 

erecggt is nouriſhed. | £ 5 

The Scull, according to the Opinion of 

any, has its N ouriſhment from three different 

ources :' Firſt, by Veſſels proceeding from 
oſe of the Dare Mater, and paſſing into the 
razium, through its internal Surface, or that 

Which is neareſt the Brain: Secondly, from 

e Diploe or middle Pith a medullary Juice 

'j imparted to both Tables, whereby they are 

Furiſhed and ſuſtained * And thirdly, by its 


ex- 
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external Part, it receives Nouriſhment from 
the Pericranium, Wherewith it is every where 
covered and defended, e e 
When therefore by ſome external Violence 
the Bone is deprived of the Pericranium, and 
remains uncovered; tis certain that the, Air 
by its acid and nitrous Points, takes hold on 
its autward Surface; and in à little time al- 
ters and rats it, and then It muſt needs exfo- 
Nate, becauſe it is bereft bath of its Noutiſł - 
ment and Defence. N 

It becomes neceſſary then to make an 
Amends, and to draw Nouriſhment ſrom the 
K N Parts inſtead of that which is 
8 5 


that at the ſame time by covering it anew, 

may ſhelter- it from external Injuries. 
Now this we can have from no nearer Place 
than the Diploe; but in order to that, e muſt I 
give it an eaſy Paſſage, and open to it a wii u 
to fulfil at once the Iutention of Nature, and 
that of the Surgeon. This is accompliſhed 
by piercing the Bone, as we have ſaid, whereby 
the Diphe ſends forth at theſe little Holes 
the moſt ſubtle Part of marrowy Juice; which 
congealing upon the Bone, in three, four or; 
five Days, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later 
entirely covers it. hin 
Other Bones that have Marrow, are nouff;..* 
riſhed from within, by the Veſſels of the Mem. 
brane which covers the Marrow; and fronff... 
without, by the Perioſteum, or e 
Where. 
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nu berewith they were inveſted : For this Rea - 
e ſon we may perform this Operation, when 

there is occaſion, on the Bones of the Shox !- 
oe 


der, Thigh, and Leg; and thoſe who doubt 

d of this, may be convinced by a Trial. 
\ir That which ought to recoinmend this Me- 

bod, and procure it an eaſy Reception, is, 
il- that thereby the Cure is accompliſhed in twelve 
„or fifteen Days, or ſo; whereas otherwiſe it 
. will take up near fixty; for about forty Days 
are required to the Exfoliation of the Bone, 
and twenty more to fill up and cicatrize the 
tne Ulcer. Our way is ſo exceedingly advanta- 
| 5 Woious to the. Wounded, .that it ought not to 
be rejected; nor can it, without 8 
1%. from that Charity we owe our afflicted Neigh- 
ace Hbour, who by elay in ſuch Caſes is ex- 

tremely endangered, eſpecially in an Hoſpital, 

where the corrupt and infected Air ruins in 
ime the ſtrongeſt Conſtitations. I have often 
ſeen, and it is but too ordinary, that the wound- 
« Perſons being cured, and juſt ready to 
rom the /7oſpiral, have been ſuddenly ſeized 
malignant Fevers, Looſeneſſes, Bloody Fluxes, 
xc. Occaftoned by their tedious Stay in ſuch diſ- 
nal Places, and Death often has been the firſt 
hing that delivered them from all their Miſe- 
Wes. Therefore we ought to endeavour 2 
Feedy Cure, and to ſpare no Pains to pre- 
Went that tedious E xfoliation. But if the 

ounded are lent to 1 20 the Bone altered, 

2 


Or 
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or if we can't avoid this Accident with all our 
Care, we muſt endeavour to help on the Se- 
paration with all Speed; for as a Gangrene in 
fleſhy Parts wants the Aſſiſtance of Art to put 
 »a ſtop to it, ſo does Rottenneſs, which is a 
 Gampgrexe of the Bone; wherefore Exfoliation 
muſt be-taſtened by external Remedies, that it 
may go no further; for ſometimes it extends 
from one End of the Bone to the other. 

It is the Sargeus's Province to pick out ſuch 
Remedies as are -proper for this Intention, 
The Ancients and Moderns have left us good 
ſtore of this kind; but above all, we muſt 
avoid the Uſe of acid Spirits, which encreaſc 
the Rottenneſs, and have the ſame Effect ona 
Bone, as Agua fortis on Iron. The actual 
Cantery is a great Help on theſe Occaſions, 2 
alſo Ezphorbrum infuſed in Spirit of Wine. 

The Rules I have propoſed to prevent Ex 
foliation are inconſiſtent with the Opinion of .. 
many /zalian Surgeons, who maintain, tha... 
the Bone, ſo far as it hath been touched H. 
the Air, will infallibly exfoliate. I have here 150 
tofore had great Debates on this Subject wit , 
ſome People, who through a Stiffneſs of Op pure 
nion, without any Ground, would neitha, 
yield to Reaſon, nor Experience, not beivgh,;, 
able to bear what was contrary to their owl jo 
Principles and Practice. 146 

re 
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4 C HAP. XIII. 2 TILED! 


* — % 


Loro to dreſs with a new Inſtruments 
in caſes where the Trenam #41/ed, 
and other Diſorders of f 


OUNDS of the Head, accompanied 
with a FraQure of the Scull, are ſuch 
as require an expert durgeon: 1 am convinced, 
and I ſappoſe none will deny it, that the Air 
js hurtful to them: In this both Ancients and 

Moderns are agreed. 

Nevertheleſs, tis certain, that a great Part 
na of the Accidents that follow upon them, pro- 
ua ceeds only from the little Care that is taken 
to hinder the Acceſs of the Air into the Wounds, 
e. whether the Scull be only bared, or broken, 
Ex or alſo trepanned. I have diſcourſed of dif- 
n ai covered Bones in the foregoing Chapter, and 
tha are now only two or three Words more to 
d peak of ſuch Wounds, where the Scull has 
hete loſt ſome of its Subſtance. 
When the Dura Mater is uncovered, I pre- 
date a Plate of Lead very thin, and very © 
mooth, pierced into Holes in ſeveral Places, 
Without any Inequality, cut and fitted to the 
Hgueſs of the Opening; and to make it more 
act, I Sketch it out with the Crown of the 
repan, that I have uſed, or amto uſe in this. 
Operation: Or its Meaſure may ve taken from 

E 73 the- 


% I, 
a 
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the Piece of the Scull cut out by the Trepan. 
On each Side of the Plate is on 2 little Ear, 
ſomewhat longer than the Thickneſs of the 
$cull; theſe little Ears I bend both one way, 
d as they may be perpendicular to the Plate; 
and ſo much of them as exceeds the Thick- 
nefs of the Scull, I bend outwards again, that 
thereby they may reſt upon the Scull, and by 
which, as by two little Handles, 1 may lift 
them up With Pincers, if need be, at each 
Dreſſing ; theſe two little Handles may be cut 
tomething broader than the two Pieces that 
join them to the Plate, which mult be of an 
equal Breadth. When J uſe it, Idipit in ſome 
ptoper Medicine pretty warm, and apply upon 
it a very ſoft Pledgit of fine Lint. 

I have found very much Good by this Me- 
thod, and have obſerved a five-fold Advantage 
in the Uſe of this Plate. Fitſt, the Matter 
or Blood contained within the Scull paſſes out ; 
at the Holes of the Plate, and is imbibed by 
the ſoft Lint that I put over it: And if it has 
acquired any miſchievous Quality by ſtaying 
there which often falls out, the Lint by which 
it is ſoaked up, detains it from touching the 
Dara Mater, and imparting the Contagiol 
thereto; and conſequently, there is leſs Ha- 
zard of its Alteration. 

In the ſecond Place, this Plate, by lightly 
preſſing upon the Dara Mater, facilitates ibe 
coming out of the Matter or Blood extravaſ 
ſated under the Scull, Thirdly, 


ers 2 
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Thirdly, It hinders the Breeding of a Fungus, 

» Þ and the Bunching out of the Dura Mater be- 
e | yond the Scall, which otherwiſe often comes 
„to paſs, cbliging us either to cut off, or con- 
Gattarvicks,'that which 1o ſtands 

out; whereupon very grievous Accidents 


ſume with 


at fometimes enſue. 


* A fourth Advantage is, That it hinders by 
itt N its Night Preſſure the Dara Mater in its con- 
h Þ tinnal Motion to ſtrike againſt the Inequalities 
ut ¶ and pointed Parts of the Scull, that remain af- 
"ar ¶ ter a Piece has been raiſed by the Operation 
an Bf of the Trepan; or enticely ſeparated by fome 


me external Violence. 
on And finally,” it protects the Brain and its 


Membranes from the Aſſaults of the Air, per- 


ic ¶ forming in fome Sort the Part of that Piece of 
age the Scall that was taken away. 
iter When we are aſſured that there is, or are 
out n donbt that there may de, ſome coagulated 
1 dy Wlood under the Scutt, we may for ſome time 
has mit the ſe of the Plate, that we may leave it 
Jung free Paſſage, afterwards we may uſe it, the 
hich Danger of the Accidents being over, and then 
; iMFeave off, left it hinder the Re- union and Ge- 
pol Weration of the Callut. | 
rr When the Operation of the Trepan is per- 
ormed on the Baſis of the Scull, as is uſual to 


ght'\ſe done without Scruple, the Bunching out of 


s Wile Dara Mater is more to be feared, and fo 
rav Wis Plate is abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport it, 
ird), ; E 4 and 
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and keep it in: But for the Operation on this 
Place, as well as for that on others, we muſt en- 
deavour,as far as the Caſe will bear, to chuſe the 
higheſt Part, that the Plate may have the leſs 
Weight to ſuſtain. We may ſafely uſe it for 
fourteen or fifteen Days, if we judge it needful, 
and it may be made of Gold, Silver, c. ac- 
cording to the Deſire and Ability of the Pa- 
tient; but for myſelf, I always uſe a leaden 
one, for every body knows this Metal is friend- 
ly to Nature, and is vulnerary and drying. 
Tho? there were no other Advantage reaped 
from the Uſe of this Plate, but only that jt de- 
fends the Brain and its Membranes from the In- 
ſults of theAir,this were enough to recommend 
it o our Eſteem. Tis certain that the Air aQs 
not with that Force when its acid Parts find a 
Hindrance, or when they mult pafs thro? ſuch 
little Holes as thoſe of this Inſtrument, and ſome 
times I don't lift it up but in two or three Days, 
when it purges freely, and the Accidents abate. 
M. Verdac affirms, that the Fangas which 
breeds on the Dara Mater is cauſed by the At- 
racks of the Air, In a Word, ali the Ancients 
and Moderns agree in this, that the Air is a per 
nicious Enemy to the Membranes and Brain. 
It is not then without Cauſe that Nature, 1 
a good and provident Mother, hath taken Cart 
to encompals the Brain with two Membrane: 
the Scull, the Pericranium, the Teguments all 
the Hair on every Side, to cover it from the Im 


prefliony” 
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preſſions of the Air, which of all the Elements 
is moſt hurtful to it; and the moſt Part of 
thoſe that have been trepanned, or by a Frac- 
ture of the Scull have loſt ſome part of its 
Subſtance, without having the Braiz or its 
Membrages hurt, are ſubject to a great many 
very troublefome Accidents. | 

The reaſon of this may be eafily conceived, 
for (at certain Seaſons, and in certain Conſti- 
tutions, in which the Skin is more relaxated) 
the Air being endowed with more piercing and 
ſubtil Parts, finds nothing ſufficient to ſtop its 
courſe, and paſſes, notwithſtanding the Callzs, 
which is never fo ſolid as a Bone, and ſtriking 
upon the Membranes, which are extreamly 
ſenfible of Cold, occafions thoſe Pains that 
ſuch kind of People are ſubject to. 

That the Deſcription of this Plate may be 


the better underſtood; we have here ſubjoĩned 
ts Figure. 


The Figure of a Plate with nine Holes, to be 
uſed when the Crown of the Trepan is large. 


5 


The 


A itle Pl 
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te with five Holes. 


'The Figure 


of a Plate ready for Uſe, with 
the little Ears bent. 


f 
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Further evincing the Excellency of the Way 
bere propoſe: 75 'by a fe ane and particular 
Account of, Wounds of all kinds, and in 
all Parts of the Body, thereby brought 
a quick and happy Cure. Together wt 

2 and Praclical] Reflections. "OM 

CHAP. I. 


TheReajons o 15 writing this Second Part, with 
a general Propoſal of what it contains. 


HO” bun Reaſon, ſupported by Aut bo- 

rity, may appear to be a Proof of the 
Goodneſs of any thing that's convin- 

eing enough to ſuſtain che Weight of whatCon- 
ſequences might thence be deduced, yet does 
there oftentimes ſtill remain an Uneaſineſs and 
Hefitation in the Mind, no otherwiſe to be re- 
moved but by Ocular Demonſtration, as *twere, 
and Experience; formathing ſo infallibly ſhews 


, Wie Poſſibility of Things, as their having al- 
eady come to paſs; nor can any thing ſo well 

lure us what will follow upon them,as a mul- 

tude of Trials. Tis this Conſideration that 
nduced me, in this Second Part, to give a Hiſto- 

p of ſome Hunde handled according to my 
H E 6 Method, 
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Methed, that juſtify my manner of Pra@ice. 
Had I thought it requiſite, -I could have filled 
a great Volume with Cures that I have done 
theſe ten or twelve Years, and which were all 
brought to a happy Concluſion, and compleated 
in a very ſmall time; but, to avoid tediouſ- 
neſs, I reſolyed to ſet down as few as poſſible, 
to relate only one of each Sort, and each Part, 
ad had once defigned, tho? I fince found my 
f neceſſitated to exhibit many; of which, 
tho? ſome at firſt may appear altogether alike, 
ꝓet if they be more narrowly ſcanned, they will 
be found to differ from each other in ſome 
"ay material Circumſtances. TS 
for theOrder obſerved in theſe Relations, 
I have followed that of the Dignity of the 
Parts, beginning at the Head, and ending with 


| 

| 

the Limbs, not minding the Series of Time! 
wherein they happened. I have deſcribed al 
things juſt as they were, without either adding 
or diminiſhing, having no other Deſign, but o I 
make the Eafineſs and Expedition of this Me U 
thod appear, by the Examples I here relate. a 
fo 

CHAS a w 

co 


Of the Head. 


O. A FTER the War broke out in Sn 
there was brought to the King 


"Hoſpital at Lucerne, where I was then Surgeon 
Major 
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Major, in fol 1699. a Soldier called La Grax- 
dear, of the Regiment of Poxdexx, which is 
now that of Gatizozs, who had received a 
Wound on the right Side of his Head with a 
pretty large Bullet, which grazing upon the 
moſt convex Part of the Bone of the Sinciput, 
had only carried away the commonTegaments, 
not hurting the Scull; but the Membrane that 
inveſts it was ſo bruiſed, that it appeared livid, 
I know, if time had been given, it would 
have come to Suppuration, whereupon the Al- 
teration and Exfoliation of the Bone muſt 
needs have enſued; to prevent which, I tore 
off with my Nails the Pericranium, ſo far as it 
was bruiſed, which was ſomething more than 
the. bigneſs of à Shilling; and forthwith 
I ſtruck the uncovered Bane in ſeveral Places 
as nimbly as I could, with the Pyramid of the 
Trepan, and then covered it with ſome Lint 
wet with Spirit of Wine. The reſt of the 
Drefling was charged with a ſimple Digeſtive 
upon which I put Emplaſtram de Betonica, and 
above all the Cap. ler 

After two Days I took off the Dreſſings, and 
found the Bone covered with a lively red, from 
whence I conjectured, that it would ſoon be 
covered with Fleſh. Two Days after this it was 
dreſt in like manner, as before, and then the 
Bone was half covered over, 2 which I let 
it alone for three Days more; 10 that in ſeven 
Days time the Bone was quite hid with new 
| Fleſh, 
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Fleſh, which was inſtead of a Membran?to it; 
and now nothing more was required, but by 
dreffing it every other Day, to attend the Fall 
of the Eſchar. Finally, in the ſpace of eighteen 
Days, the Wound was filled up, and com- 
pleatfy cured. "= 
Reflection. If this Wound had been managed 
after the ordinary Method, I leave it to Confi- 
deration, whether the Cure would have been 
ſo ſpeedily accompliſhed. From that time for- 
ward I ever kept to this Method, which [ have 
uſed on many Occaſions, and never found the 
Wounds opened again, or that Exfoliation, 
or any other evil Accident enſued. © 
This and the following Example I judged ſuf- 
ficient to eſtabliſſ our Way of Dreffing. And 
indeed, ſeeing it has been attended with Succeſs 
in ſuch Cafes, we ought to remain aſſured that 
it will prove no leſs effectual in{zci/ionHomnnd;, 
and, others alſo where the Bone is laid bare, 
whether by that which inflicts them, or by the 
Supputation of the Pericraniam. But we mult 
obſerve, if the Pericranium is braiſed or difto- '* 
toured, as in the preceding Caſe, and Sappura- 
tion appears unavoidable, the ſecureſt ay is 
to tear it off, and ſpeedily uncover the Bone, het 
that the aforeſaid Operation may take place; 
for by this means the Corruption of the Bout 
will be prevented, which might be occaſioned 
by the lodging of the corrupt Matter thereon, 
aud then the Operation would be too late. 
pgs CHAP, 


- 
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7 
7 
1 Of the Head. 
n 
* $052. Certain Soldier nemed Cbateau- 

ontagny, of Aligny's Company in 
Pillars — : ether with a Compe- 
Non of his in the ſame Company, was, during 
he Campaign in the Year 1694. brought to 
he Hoſpital eſtabliſhed for the King's Army at 
Briencow. The firſt had received a Cut on the 
niddle of the Os Sincipitit of the left Side, by 
which the Bone was uncovered the bigneſs 
fa Crown-piece. At the ſecond Drefling 


4 | made eight or ten little Holes with the Pier- 
i er upon the diſcovered Bone, not reaching fo 
hat Peep as the middle Pith or Diploe, that fo I 


ight try if I could accompliſh my Deſign 
ithout piercing thro' the firſt Table. I ap- 


* lied upon the Bone ſo far as it was laid bare, 
null Tint dipt in Spir. Jin. dreſſing the reſt of the 
eo. Niund with the fimple Digeltives, Emplaſtr. 
ra- Betonica, and the Kerchief. 

ay is Iſtaid two Days before I dreſt it again, and 


hen found my Operation had not been with- 
ut Effect; the Bone was made reddiſh, and 
Bout he Holes made by the Piercer (to which this- 

ffect was owing) began as it were to ſprout 
ort; which made me conclude, that Narære 
.Fould accompliſh the Work ſhe had already 


AP, begun, 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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od 
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begun. For the firſt eight Days he was dreſt 

but four times, after which the Bone was all 
covered; and in eight or ten Days more, 
wherein he was dreſſed but every third Day, 
the H/ound was filled up, and a good and firm 
Cicatrix formed. He came into the Hoſpital' 
on the 25th of May, and upon the 11th of! 
June he went out perfectly cured; all that 
were in it being Witneſſes of the Operation, 
and the Speedineſs of the Cure. 

His Companion had ſeveral Cuts all over 
his Head, which he had received on the ſame 
Occaſion, but eſpecially a deep one upon the 
upper and middle Part of the Forehead Bone. 
Finding that in none of them the Scutl was 
fractured, I judged it ſufficient to join together 
their Lips; only in the laſt, during the ficſt 
Days, I left two ſmall Threads of Lint dipt 
in Spirit of Wine, with the Ends hanging. 
little out of the Wounds. Four Days after, | 
cauſed to be removed whatever might hinder 
the re-uniting of the Lips, dreſſing only onceWi 
in three Days, b2cauſe no Accident appeared; 

The Suppuration in this laſt Wound was but 
very inconſiderable; and no Bones cam: 
away, neither was there any Exfoliation : 580 
that this Man was likewiſe cured, and returned 
unto the Regiment with his Companion. 


| Reflect. Had I only recounted one Cure of 
this nature, done in a Place at a gout Di 
ance 
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eſt Þ fance from Paris, the Truth whereof might 
ill Þ readily enough have been called in Queſtion 3 
re, but theſe, with many others of the like kind, 
zy, Þ having been publickly performed in an Ha- 
m pital, to which every one had free Acceſs, and 
tal as it were in view of the Worla, ought not 
of Þ ouly to reinove all Scruple as to the Truth of 
hat the Matter of Fact, but alſo to eſtabliſh the 
on, | Reputation of a Mezbod attended with Expe- 

dition and Security. The Excellency and Uſe- 
ver © fulneſs of the little Operatiox performed upon 
ume |} the uncovered Scull may be eaſily made appa- 
the tent to every one, being founded on Reaſor 
one. and Experience, But beſides, M. Jouve, a 
was If very expert Phyſician belonging to this Hoſpi- 
ther % was an Eye-witneſs of the happy Succeſs 
firſt of my late Cares, he having been preſent 
dipt from the Beginning to the End. 
ng I ſhould but weary my Reader, and myſelf 
er, [alſo, if I ſhould go about to reckon up the 
indet I number of thoſe, who in three Years time have 
once lin this Hoſpital been cured with ſurpriſing Ex- 
ared:pedition of Wounds of the Head; as well ſuch 
is but upon whom the Scall was cut more or leſs, as 
thoſe who had loſt of its Subſtance. 
: So I am not the only Perſon, that has con- 
urnedBquered the Scruples commonly enough enter- 
tained about Wounds of the Head. Ambroſins 
"areas reports, that he cured in a ſinall time 


cre offÞ certain Perſon, that with an edged Inſtru- 
t Difnent had a large Piece of the Forehead- bone 
ſtance entirely 
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entirely ſeparated, and hung over upon the 
Face by the Skin only, which yet was eaſil) 
enough re- united. n 
In the Scull, as in other Bones of the Noch, 
when a Piece is ſeparated, whether by a Cut 
or Fracture, ſo as yet to adhere to the encom- 
paſſing Membrane, ft is ſufficient artfufly to 
reſtore it to its natural Place, in fuch a man- 
ner, that it may have the fame Situation and 
Difpofition as formerly, that ſo the Pores 
may anfwer, and the vntritious Frice neceſ- 
fary to form the're-uniting Callut, may be 
freely admitted; which conld not be done 
without extream Difficulty, if it were placed 
either too high, too low, or aſide; in which 
Caſes, the natural Order and Situation of the 
Part being altered, it is impoſſible it can fit ſo 
cloſe to the Bone from whence it was diyided 
but that many little Diſtances muſt intervene, 
that are liable to be filled with Lympha, EB lona, 
or Matter, or altogether. Now this Alters 
the wounded Part, co its Aliment, and 
brings to Suppuration, that Membrane by 
which only the divided Part was tyed : So that 
Nature muſt then of neceſſity throw it off 
as an extraneous Body. 
-- From hence we may readily conclude, that 
it is not at all neceſſary to permit}//ound; of this Yu! 
kind to come to Szpparation, or keep em openÞrit 
in ExpeRation of the coming away of Bones ſt 
which may be avoided without danger. * fu 
5 
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* This our Method is alſo confirmed by the 
ly | Authority of RBa/ir and Serapion, Authors 
celebrated by Antiquity ; who treating of 
Y, | Pounds of the Head accompanied with aF rac- 
ut ¶ ture of the Scall, tell us, that it was their Cuſ- 
n- tom to ſtitch them, even when the Fracture 
to paſſed through both Tables. M. Veradac alto 
n- n his firſt Volume, Chap: 18. Of Wounds in 
nd be Head, makes mention of a Fracture of one 
res | of the O a Sincipitis, that reached from the 
ef- ¶ Sagietal to the /ammbdoidal Suture, which was 
be | cured without having recourfe to Operation. 
ne | The Dipbe or middle Pit, plentiſully ſup- 
eed Iplies the Scull with nutrition Juice; from 
ich whence it is, that when the Scull is broken tis 
the more eaſily united, than any of the other Bowes, 
t ſo o' indeed its Callus. is lefs firm; and pro- 
vided the Brain with its Membranes are ſafe, 
we need not fear any danger from the Fractures 
of the ſurrounding Bone: But thoꝰ this indem- 
nity of the Brain and its Membranes may ſome- 
imes fall out; yet it is ſcarce to be expected, 
but that the violence that occafions a Fracture 
the Scull, ſhonld by the ſudden Jolt or Con- 
uſſion produce ſome Diſorder in ſuch a ſoft 
gandulous Body as is the Brain. Great Care- 
unefs therefore and Attention is here re- 
wred. For a Raptare or Dilatation of their 
tiſices and Anaſtomoſes of the Veſſels that 
te frequent enough in ſuch Caſes, and cauſe 
F'iulion of Blood, does not appear at _ - as 
have 
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I have oftentimes obſerved ; but ſo ſoon as 
the Accidents begin to ſhew themſelves, Ope- 
ration. muſt not be neglected. , 
It will poffibly be objected to what I have 
ſaid concerning carefully. placing the broken 
tece of Bene in the ſame Situation it had 
formerly, that the Bones of other Parts of 
the Body may be re- united by Means of a Cal. 
lat, even when ſo ill placed that there is a ne- 
ceſſity of breaking them .a-new, in order to 
reſtore them to their natural Figure. But 
the Anſwer is eaſy ; for there is a difference | 
between the Caſe we here treat of, wherein x | 
Piece or Splinter of a Bone is ſeparated from 
the whole, and that now alledged, where the 
putritious Juice that comes from the one, 
as well as the other Part, meets, diffuſes itſelf, 
coagulates about the Fracture, and ſo forms} © 
that which we term a Callas: For in our Calc, * 
the alimentary Liquor proceeds, and is com- % 
municated from one of the Parts only; and 75 
if it find no Pores rightly diſpoſed to receive” © 
it, there being nothing to which it can join D 
itlelf, it is altered and corrupted ; and the 
looſened Piece ſhares with it in the ſame Fate ſÞ* 
As for the Operation of Trepanning, which 
I have often performed, conſidering that no- 
thing extraordinary hath therein occurred, 


will paſs it over in Silence. 
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e CHAP. Iv. 
0 the Head. 


lt $ 04. 3. ABOUT the Conclufion of the Year 
1689, a little before the War of 
Swen, the Vaxdis cut off almoſt all the Inha- 
4" bitants of Pramol, which depends on the Val- 
ley of St. Martin. I was at that time Surgeon- 
Major to theHoſþiza/ of the Army of his Royal 
at Highneſs the Date of S2voy: I hither were 
brought a great number of Men, Women, 
Maids and Children, in a moſt deplorable 
Condition; and among others, a young Girl 
about 9 or 10 Years of Age, who, beſides 0- 
thers in the Body and Arms, had received 18 
or 19 Blows on the Head with a Cutlaſs, each 
© © Vhcreof had picrced the Scull, ſome even to 
Alete Dara Mater; ſome Pieces of the firſt Ta- 
ble were carried away, and ſome of both 
Tables entirely ſeparated. 
oy | cauſed, in the firſt arg, * Parts to be 
J""Yſhaved as. would bear it, ahd afterwards I 
gently rubbed the whole Head with a Lini- 
ent made of Ungaentum deBetonica,theYolk 
of an Egg, and Spirit of Wine, mix'd together: 
n this Mixture I likewiſe dipt large Pledgits, 
vith which I cover'd all the Head, without ei- 
her Texts or Dilaters; above theſe I put Em- 
trum de Betonica, and over all the ordinary 
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What her Age and Strength would allow, 
was done for diverting the Humours ; and the 


firſt Dreſſings were left untouch'd for 2 Days; 
which Method was continued for 15 Days : 
When we took off the Plaiſter, al moſt at eve- 
ry Dreſſing, we found Pieces of Bones ſticking 
to the Pledgits: What was altogether ſeparat- 
ed, came away with Eaſe: And in fine, ſach 
Bones as yet adhered to the Pericranium were Nt 
re- united, and what was wanting in the Cra. 
nium was ſpeedily ſupplied. When I perceived: 
the Suppuration to diminiſh, I dreſſed but e 
once in three Days. This Courſe I found ſo ſuc· 
ceſsful, that in the ſpace of about five Weeks 
the Care was perfectly accompliſhed. © Thi 
poor wounded Girl was known to almoſt allo: 
Pignerol, being very remarkable by the loſs Fc 
of one of her Ears, which ſhe had ſaſtained{er 
on this afflicting Occaſion. - 
1 
Reflect. This Cure is altogether to be aſcrib- | 
ed to Nature, as being entirely her Work; and hut 
had not great Circumſpection deen uſed, ini 
prohibiting the Acceſs of the Air in this calc, 
wherethe very Membranes of the Brain in ſt 
veral Places were diſcovered, it could not have 
had ſo ſpeedy, eaſy, and fucceſsful an Iſſue 
eſpecially had it been managed in the ordinar 
way: For beſides, that the Cure would har” 
been unſufferably tedious, a thouſand danget . 
rous Accidents might have happen'd, cſpeciallg%c 
J 


- 
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in an Hoſpital, where 1ong-winded Cures are 
: | ſeldom attended with Succeſs. In fine, not- 
| Þ withſtanding the Novelty that may be charged 
J upon this Method, it is ſupported by the Au- 
. thority of Hippocrates, who, Lib. 5. Aphor. 17. 
o afitms, That the Hir is an Enemy to the Brain, 
de Bones, the Nerves, and to our Nature in 
» | general. Galen, in his Book ae Uſa Partium, 
re 00. 1. fays, That the Air is prejudicial to Li- 
Iss; by which Word he means all Sores; and 
ed adds, that in trepanning we ought to take ſpe- 
ut (cial Care nat to cool the Brain, as well durin 
ne- Ie Operation as when it is over. 
enz The Acceſs of the Air is not only hurtful to 
se Wounds of the Scull and Brain, but alſo 
ale thoſe of the other Parts of the Body: And 


jolie in theſe the Accidents are neither ſo ſud- 
neden nor ſo violent, yet they ought to be regard- 


A with all neceſſary Care; for if you ever 
little negle& the Conſervation of the natu- 
-riþ-pl Heat and Spirits, the wounded Member 


and uſt needs fail, and frequently the Patient 
d, uimſelf ſhares in the ſame Deltiny. 

caſe 8 OA 2 
in ſe | 

> have CG H A P. V. 

— Of the Face. 

| har! . * the Year 1689, I being in the 
angel. ſame Poſt, and at the Place befote 
ecnHtion'd, when the Jaudois were driven from 


the 


| 
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theValleys of Lacerne, a certain Officer,whoſe 
Name Civility obliges me to conceal, was 
wounded with a broken Sword in the left 
Cheek, towards the Corner of the nether Jaw, 
about an Inch below the Ear, and the Dzx&#us 
Salivales were torn. He was at firſt dreſt by 
a Surgeon, who'(according to his uſual man- 
ner) dilated the Wound, by thruſting iritoit as I. 
much Lint as it could contain. A confiderable & 
time paſſed without any Appearance of a Cure, 
and by little and little it became filtulons. |] 
was called by the wounded Perſon to give him 
my Advice and Aſſiſtance; and forthwith [ 
conſumed the Calloſity, by touching it lightly 
with Tents dipt in diſſolved Cauſticks. I cauſed 
him to be fed with Jelty-broth, to be taken”: 
with a Quill, that there might be no occaſionſ"0 
to move the lower Jaw, ordering him alſo 
keep himſelf very quiet, without either ſpeak 
ing or moving; and when all the Calloſinf"s' 
was taken off, I applied to the Wound tha'"ic 
Balſam of Pers, and preſſing together the L 
with long ſlender Bolſters, I covered it wi le. 
the ſtyptick Plaiſter of Crollius. Thus he walf® v 
cfired, not without difficulty, tho' at firſt Nl 
might have been done with great Eaſe. of r 

uid 


ne 


Refi 
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of 
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©. & , 4 "Wh 6 5 
Of the Face. 


ID EING in Pignerol in the Year 
y 1691, the Chevalier Vauban, a 
Captain in the Regiment of Beaujolois, ſent for 
me to ſee his Brother, who was run with a 
te Sword into the Check. The Wound had 
e. Ideen dreſt by a Surgeon, who at firſt thruſt 
Ino it a Tent both thick and long, which paſ- 
med into his Mouth; and continuing the 
me Method for fix or ſeven Days, the Pa- 
uy jent was thereby thrown into a violent Fever, 
lend bis Head and Face were exceedingly 
Wvclled, by reaſon of the great Flux of Hu- 


- nours. - | | 
MA | After we had laid aſide the Tent, we found 
en neceſſary to have Recourle to ſuch means as 
ohn ht divert the Humours ; but the Accidents 
ich ſo great an Irritation of the Parts had 
Liofe<aoned could n- t eaſily be removed ʒnever- 


eleſs they were at length conquered, though 
Wot without Difficulty, and by means of Sar- 
ticks we completed the Cure; but an ugly 
car remained behind, occaſioned by the in- 
nfiderate uſe of the Tent. 


Reflect. The Face being the Image of God, 
das it were an Abridgment of all the Beau- 
x of Nature, which as alittle World repre- 
A - ſeuting 
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ſenting in Miniature what is mare volum i- 
nouſly diſplayed in the great Bulk of the vaſt- 
ly extended Univerte, ought doubtleſs to en- 
joy ſome Privilege over the other Parts of the 
Body; hence it is that all the Authors, both 
ancient and modern, though for the moſt Part 
they have allowed the Uſe of Tents in all other 
Wounds, yet they've unanimouſly condemn» 
ed it in thoſe of this Part, which nevertheleſs 
have been cured with wondertul Facility, and 
by the Uſe of the very weakeſt Sarcoticks. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, in Wounds of 
the Face recommends the U ſe of the dry Stitch, 
to avoid the Deformity ofa Scar : And indeed, 
ſeeing we are to preſerve the Beauty of the 
Countenance as much as poſſible, they are to 
be accounted very unskilful Surgeons, and 
but ill inſtructed in what belongs to their Bu- 
ſineſs, who employ Tents on ſuch Occaſions: 
The Saliva ſeems to be that Balſam whichis 
peculiar to the Face, aſſigned thereto by Na- 
ture, which has alſo granted to all the other 


Parts one proper to them. 


CHAN u. 
Of the Tongue. 


Of. 17 the Year 1689, a Lieutenant of 


Mouth open, as he gave Orders to his Soldiers, 
5 in 


Of 


the Militia of Mondevis, having big, 


nion 
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in an Encounter, received a Bullet that broke 
and tore all his Tongue into five or fix Pieces, 
which were not altogether ſeparated, but ſtuck 
. © together on the upper Part. He was carried to 
: the Hoſpital of Lucerne, and dreſſed out of 
„hand by M. de la Ramee Maſter Surgeon at 
: Turin, and well skilled in his Buſineſs; but 
finding that with all his Care he was not able 
to ſtay the Flux of Blood, which was conſi- 
derable, he defired my Advice in this Affair. 
Having ſearched his Mouth in order to diſ- 
cover from whence the Blood came, I found 
+. the Bullet lodged under one of the Corners of 
d, the lower Jaw-bone, having only fretted the 
de kin of that Part; and finding no other Place 
from whence the Blood could come, but from 


I the Veins under the Tongue, called Ranine, 
zu- | propoſed to heat red-hot three of thoſe ſinall 
cauteriſing Irons that are uſed for the Teeth, 


his and to apply them to the K; which be- 
Jing accordingly done, the Bleeding was ſtopt, 
bet and the wounded Perſon ſpeedily cured. 


Reflect. The Ancients ordered to ſtitch the 
—— Wounds of the Tongue, unleſs the Pieces be 
altogether ſeparated, in which caſe Operation 
to no Purpoſe, and the Re-union impoſſible: 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente is of the ſame Opi- 
nion: But as for myſelf, I can fee no manner 
of Neceſſity for ſuch Stitching, for that Nature 
alone, When left in Repoſe to her. ſelf, does 
F 2 excel- 


it of 
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excellently accompliſh the Uniting of the di. 
vided Parts without it. Every Body knows, 
that the Tongae is ſeated in the Mouth under 
> the arched Palate, and made up of innumer- 
able little nipple-like Bodies, encompaſſed on 
all 'Sides by the Teeth, and ſupported in ſuch 
2 manner that its Parts are kept together, and 
cannot fall aſunder. The Spittle is its Balſa, 
and oftentimes the only Remedy necetlary to 
cure its //ounds. This is what I have obſerved  * 
in the preceding Cure; for this Gentleman's \ 
Tongue was, aſter ſome ſmall time, altogether 
ſo well, that ſcarce any Signs of the Diviſion 
of its Subſtance could be diſcerned ; but ll 
whereas it had been torn by the Buller, and 
ſcorched with the Cautery, it muſt of neceſſity I Þ 
have loſt of its Subitance; nevertheleſs Na- 
ture found the way to make up what ws _ 
wanting, and to effect a complete Union of V 
the divided Parts: From whence I have Res- ¶ fir 
fon to conclude, that what the Ancients have 
left us in Writing is not always true. 
have drefled a great many Fractures of the 
lower Jaw-bone, but chiefly two Soldiers, who 
were wounded in that Part, at the Battle of 
Marſeille, one of whom had more than half 
of the Bone broken to Pieces ; notwithſtanding 
which, both had been, and are at this time 
amongſt the Invalids, being diſabled and much 
deſormed. Of theſe I will not ſpeak more 
particularly, having obſerved nothing extract, 
dinary in their Cale. CHAN 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Neck. 


0 %½ T would be both tedious, 
profitable, here to relate Examples 
of Nound in the Neck, of which l have cured 
a great Number in very little tine, and that 
with ſimple Remedies only. I have likewile 
taken out Bullet, ſeveral times, which had been 
lodged there for ſome time, yea, many Years, 
Bat I ſhall here content mylelt in giving my 
Thoughts of what I judge neceſlary to the 
ſpeedy Cure of the Wounds of this Part. 


Reflect. All the Ancients agree in this, that 
Wounds of the Neck, though paſſing quite 
through, are eaſily LES pena provided the 
great Veſſels and Spinal Marrow be not hurt: 
But they give no ſufficient Reaſon for theit 
Opinions. Iknow not, it I have hit the Mat- 
ter aright, but in my Opinion the Facility of 
the Cure proceeds from this, that the Uſe of 
Tents has been laid atide, which in the Wounds 
of this Part cannot be employed, becauſe of 
the neceſſary Uſes of the Mind pipe and 
Gullet, that would be hindrcd by ſo hard a 
Bandage as is required to keep in a Tex: 

t is therefore, according to my Opinion, 


Nature het ſelt, who being freed from Impe— 


3 diments 


? 
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diments, ſpeedily heals up the Wounds of the 
Neck: and this gives a great Confirmation of 
the Reatonableneſs of my Method; for thoſe 
who fear, leſt the Omiſſion of Texzs ſhould 
bring on Abſceſſes, Bags, and Sinus's, have 
more Reaſon to apprehend ſuch Accidents in 
— Hound; of this, than in thoſe of any other 
art. 

Tis well known, that this Part is obnoxi- 
dus not only to the Bronc hocele, Afflux of cold 
Humours, and Quinſy, but al ſo to Pen, 
St. Aathony's Fire, and all other Indiſpoſitions 
in general that afflidt the whole Body: For 
this Part, by reaſon of the Glands that here 
are very numerous, is always charged with 
abundance of Humours, which render it ſub- 
ject to all ſuch Diſorders as proceed from the 
Humours thrown out vpon the Parts. 

It muſt alſo be owned, that there is not any 
Part in all the Body which, in proportion to 
its Bigneſs, contains near ſo great a Number 
of Blaod-Veſſels as are here to be found. 

And in fine, if it were true that the Uſeof 
Tent: would prevent Fluxions, Collections of 
Matter, Bags, and Sinus's, I know no other 
Place of the Body, that when wounded, would 
be in more need of them than the Net, 
which is extremeiy ſubject to ſuch Accidents. 


Wherefore, 


102 


which of all the Parts is moſt liable to dange 


rous Symptoms, may not only be cured with 
out 


fnce Wounds of the Neel 
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out Tents, but even much more ſafely and ſpee- 
dily than with them, we may conclude, that 
ſe the Wounds of other Parts ought to be treat- 
10 ed alſo with the ſame Gentlenels, and ſet at 
Liberty from the I yranny of Tenzs. 


n | - 
; CHAP. IX. 
1 Of the Breaſt. 


"$0.8. DEIN G at Pignerol in the Month 
of April, 1692. M. de Fontaniere, 
Commander of the King's Battalion, received 
u Thruſt with a Sword, about two Inches 
above the Nipple of the right Breaſt, glancing 
he towards the Arm- pit, which entered the Body 
detween the third and fourth Rib. 

He was dreſſed by one of the Surgeons in 
Pignerol, before which he had loſt, according 
der io conjecture, about between ſeven and eight 

Pounds of Blood; and notwithſtanding the 
Dreſſings, the Flux of Blood did (till continue; 
for which Reaſon I was ſent for by the woun- 
ded Perſon and his Friends. I ſearched the 
Wound in preſence of him that had formerly 
dreſſed it, and took out of it between eight and 
nine Ounces of Blood: And leſt at firſt I ſhould 
appear ridic2lous, I permitted it to bedreiled 
With a Teut, and immediately after cauſed 
him to be let Blood, and advifed his Friends 
to diſpoſe him to ſet his Aſtairs in Order. All 

F4 the 
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the Signs were dangerous; his Palſe was weak 
and condulſive, he had frequent Swoonmps, and 
Pains all over his Body. A Clyſter was given 
him, and ſome weak Cordials in good Broth, 
A little after the Bleeding, he was ſeized with 
a Fever ; And all theſe Accidents concurring, 
made vs queſtion whether he could out-tive 
that Night; which yet he did with great Pains 
all over the Brealt, and perpetual Reſtleſsneſs, 

In the Morning, which ended the firſt Day 
of his ound, we took off the Dreſſings; and 
found that it had bled all Night; and took be- 
tween fix and ſeven Ounces of Blood half 
corrupted out of the Wound, which we then 
dreſt, as the Day before. The Chſter was re 
peated: We gave him Aperatives and Vulners: 
ries in Syrup of Violets; And in his Broth: 
Diaphoretick made up of ſome Grains of n 
trio calcined, and the Powder of a Ama m 
Skull, which gave no ſmall Relief, being 1M he 
- Specifick in ſuch ſort of Wounds. 0 

After the Dreſſing, the Blood yet run from. 
the Wound into the Bed; and as we wer 
preparing to bleed him again, News wa u 
brought him, that he behoved to change hi x; 
Lodgings, and to remove for his greater 8e va 
curity, to ſome Place at a conſiderable D- 
ſtance trom that where he was. On this Oc: 
calion, his Removal threatned no leſs than 
Death: for this was but the Beginning of the 
ſecond Day of the Hound. I was willing te 


ſee it before his Departure, though it had bee 
dreſſed 
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dreſſed but a little time before: But having 
perceived, at the laſt Dreſſing, that ſome Blood 
run from one of the Arteries that paſs along 
the lower part of each Rib, and 9 only 
out of Complaifance continued the Text, I 
deſigned then to uſe one of another ſort, 
there being now no time to loſe. 

Accordingly, I prepared a ſoft Text, indiffe- 
rently thick, and blunt at the end, that it 
might reſt upon the Rib, without touching 
the Pleura, or paſſing into the Cavity of the 
Breaſt : "This being dipt in a ſimple Digeſtive, 
and rolled in Vitriol finely pulverized, I ap- 
plied with a broad Head, as is uſual, together 
with the reſt of the Dreflings, and the Plai- 
ſter of Andreas a Cruce. Atter having taken 
ſome Broth, he was put into a Chair and car- 
ried to his new Lodgings, where he might re- 
main more conveniently : And by the way 
he only loſt a little Blood, tho* many were of 
Opinion, he could never have come alive to 
the end of it. 

He reſted a little that Night ; and in the 
Morning, which ended the ſecond Day, the 
Fever was till pretty violent; the Wound 
was without Moiſture or Blood; the Pleura 
was re-united : He felt a Heavineſs, and 


JW breathed with ſome Difficulty. The Wound 


we dreſt now with a ſmall Dilater only, to 


TK hich, for more Security, a long Thread was 
Jed, applying the — things as before. I 
jp N 


dled 
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bled him in the Arm; and encreafing the 
Doſe of the Diureticks with the Syrup of 
Maiden-hair, ordered an Emulſion to be taken 
at Night with two Grains of Laudanum. 

All theſe things ſucceeded ſo well, that the 
next Day, which was the end of the third 
ſince he was wounded, I found the Fever di- 
miniſhed : He breathed more freely; felt little 
or no Heavineſs; and in the N 23 had 
voided ſuch abundance of Ur:xe, that we might 
reaſonably enough ſuppoſe this to have been a 
critical Evacuation; he had alſo ſpit ſtore of 
bloody Matter. The Wound being now in 4 
very good Condition, from this time forward 
I dreſſed it with a Plaiſter only. 

At Night I obſerved a Moiſture upon him; 
which made me believe, that Nature might 
accompliſh the reſt of her Work by Sweat. 
Wherefore, that I might not let lip ſo favours 
ble an occaſion, and to aſſiſt Nature, I cauſed 
to be prepared for him aPotion with the diſtilled 
Water of Carduus benedictus, and of Scabion, 
four Grains of Diaphoretick Autimony, half a 
Dram of the Confedtion of Hyacinth and of Ak 
kermes, a little of the Puder of Hyacinth, and 
2 or 3 Drops of the Spirit of Sal-armoniac. This 
Keme ay being given ſo ſeaſonably, procureds 
thorough Sweat; and in the Morning, which 8 
ended — fourth Day of the Wound, the Fever Uri 
was gone, the weight upon the Diapbræn 
temoved, and he breathed without di * 
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: And finally, all theſe Symptoms vaniſhing, the 
Wound was only dreſt with a Sarcotick Plai- 
ſter, as if it had been a ſimple Excoriation. 
The Day after, which was the fifth of his | 
Wound, he mounted his Horſe without help, | 
3 | andwentto Diblon, a more pure and temperate | 
Air, where he no longer kept his Bed,and tound 
not the leaſt Inconvenience thereby. There I 
1 purged him twice, which was done not out of | 
it © any abſolute neceffity, but as an expedient ll 
Precaution: I adviſed him alſo for a time to 
of © live fomewhat moderately. Thus the ound 1 
which appeared to us firſt mortal, and was at- ll 
d tended with a numerous Train of dangerous il 
Symptoms, was in five Days time compleatly | 
cured, to the Amazement of all Pignerol. 


i Refiet. This Method of Practice will ap- 
„ bpear at firſt to be ridiculous and raſh, to thoſe 


who have not conſidered ſo much as I have 
ed done the ſarprizing Works of Nature, nor Mi 
e Ml thoſe ſecret Paſſages ſhe finds out to diſcharge 9 
her ſelf of what is troubleſome to her in like 1 
a Caſes, nor how in particular ſhe oftentimes 30 
A eckects a Crifis by the way of Urine. l 
But ſeeing Experience has frequently taught 101 
nus, that an Empyeme in the Breaſt has been | 
ede carried off by means of Di#reticks, the Mat- 
wall ber, as the Ancients thought, paſſing to the 
Urinary Veſſels through the Vena Azygos, 
dat much more probably through Mays to, us 
„Jeet unknown, why may not a littfe extra- 
F 6 vaſated 
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vaſated Blood contained in the Cavity of the 
Breaſt, or lying upon the D:aphragm, be dil- 


charged by the ſame Ways, or by thoſe of 


Sweat, eſpecially if Nature be therein aſſiſted 
by the uſe of Diaphoretichs ? 

By theſe Ways then, now mentioned, the 
Breaſt may be ſufficiently freed from Humours 
that oppreſs it; eſpecially in a young and 
vigorous Body: neither is there now a-days 
Place for any to doubt of this, fince ſo many 
"People in our Days have been Eye - witneſſes 
of it, who can yet teſtify the ſame. 

There is therefore no Reaſon to. be ſo ob- 
ſtinately bent for uſing Texts in Nounds of the 
Breaſt, unleſs it be to carry Aſtringents to 
ſame Place, that otherwiſe they could not 
reach; or to ſupport and keep them on: But 
In all other Caſes they ought entirely to be laid 
aſide. For by exaſperating ſuch Parts as the) 
touch, they are apt to renew the Flux of Blood; 
they hinder the cloſing up of the Hound; and 
by widening the Diviſion of the Pleura, occt 
ion Inflammation upon it. 

In like manner when a Tent is ſomething 
long, it frequently falls out, that it touches 
the Lungs, and bruiſes them by reaſon of their 
continual motion and beating againſt itsPoints, 
yea, oftentimes it enters into, and divides ther 
Subſtance, making its way thro' the inveſting 
Membrane, now. brought to Suppuration. 


Ini ou nds alſo where the Langs are not Tun 
. ere 
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there being only a ſimple Diviſion of their 
Subſtance with a ſharp Inſtrument, a Teut 
may encreaſe the Separation, and by irritating 
the Parts, cauſe a diſcharge of Humours there- 
upon, and - great Suppurations, which end 
ordinarily in incurable Fiſtala's. 

Moreover, a Tent preſſes upon the Muſcles 
of Reſpiration, and permits not the Patient 
either to cough, ſpit, or breathe freely: It 
hinders the Circulation of the Blood, by bear- 
ing upon the Veſſels; ſo that the wounded 
Perſon is in danger of Suffocation, by the 
Collection of Blood, Matter or Phlegm, and 
oftentimes of all three together, unleſs they 
are by ſome means diſcharged : Nay, even 
when there is not a ſufficient Quantity of one 
or all of theſe, to produce ſuch an Effect; and 
when the Langs are yet at liberty to perform 
their wonted Motions, theſe Humours will 
there ferment and corrupt, and occaſion Pu- 
trefaction in the Parts that contain them. 

But after all, this Accident may fometimes 
have an happy Event; and a bad Cauſe may 
by chance produce a good Effect. For our 
Body, as we are informed by Anatomy, bein 
nothing elſe but a Contexture of Veſfels, it 
may happen in Wounds of the Breaſt, that 
the Blood or Matter collected in the Subſtance 
of the Lungs, or upon the Midriff, may there 
undergo a Fermentation; by Vertue of which, 
together with the Heat and Moiſture of, the 


N 
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Part, they may open and dilate the Pores of 
the Veins ; and by this means the Humonrs 
being taken into and mixed with the Blood, 
rarify, ſubtiliſe, and diſpoſe it to throw off 
the offending Matter, either by Sweat, Urine, 
or other Criſes of the like Nature, according I : 
to the Diſpoſition of the Body. | 
And ſurely we need make no great difficulty I. 
to believe, that ſuch a thing might happen in 
a Wound of the Breaſt, if we will conſider If ( 
What befel M. de la Place, a Captain in the W j 
Regiment of Barroit, who voided by Stool 0 
the Matter of a great Abſceſ5 in his Arm, oc · Ne 
caſioned by a Wound he had received in that Ii 
Part; of which we will give you a particular W }, 
Account in the laſt Chapter of this Book; as e 
alſo of another wounded in the laſt Campaign, WY 1, 
from whom the Matter, that was contained I 1. 
within the Breaſt, was drawn away by open- . 
; * Vena Mediana, 7 1 bleed. Wis 
In fine, we may ſay, tho* the Ways by which 
theſe Criſes were effected are not altogether 
known to us, yet it is yery certain that there 
areſuch: And ſince Nature is not ignorant of 
them, we ought to leave to her Conduct the 
Succeſs of a Work, whereof ſhe ought to have 
all hs Honour, and which ſhe alone brings 
to ; our part being only to wait upon 
her” ant aſſiſt her in her Deſign. 
Galen in his 5th Book de Locis, has obſerved, 
that Matter contained in the Breaſt is often- 
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times carried off by Urine; the ſame he like- 
wiſe affirms in his 6th Book,de Partium Morbis. 
Audreas a Cruce, a famous Phyſician 4 Ve- 


vice, in the firſt Section of his 456 of 
Surgery, in expreſs Terms forbids the of 
Tents and Pipes in the Wounds of the Breaſt ; 
he adviſes only to uſe a Plaiſter, the Advan- 
tage of which I have thoroughly experienced. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Part I. Book 2. | 
Chap. 42. ſays, That he has often ſeen the | 
Matter contained in the Breaſt in a Pleuriſy, 
or Peripneumonia, diſcharged by Urize. He 
relates an authentick Hiſtory of a Hound 
jercing lotþ the Cavity of the Breaſt, which 
having been dreſſed as a ſimple Wound of the 
common Tegumeats, the Patient was on a 
ſidden ſurprized with ſuch Symptoms, as 
lainty diſcovered the Nature of the Wound. | 
hat he might be relieved with as much eaſe il 
45 poflible, and not put to the torment of a 
Counter-opening, it was thought expedient to 
dilate the Wound ; bat it was ſo well cloſed 
up, that the Operation of the Empyema was 
reſolved. on next Day. But during the Night, 
ſge Nature had accompliſhed her Work, a 
Glaſs full of Blood being voided by the Uri- 
nary Paſſages, whereby the ſpitting of Blood, 
difficulty of Breathing, and all the other Ac» 

cidents were compleatly removed. 
The ſame Author rec ends on ſuch oc- 
tligns the uſe of ſtrong Diureticks, 9 A 
er 
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Fever hinder it. And inthe above-cited Chap- 
ter, he ſays, there are ſome who will not allow 
Waands of the Breaſt to be kept open, but ſuffer 
the cloſe, leſt otherwiſe the natural Heat 
To diſperſed, and the cold Air ſhould en- 
ter i, and ſpoil the neighbouring Parts. He 
adds, that the uſe of Texz, occaſions Fiſtul.”;, 

Ambroſius Parent, Book 10. Chap. 32. ap- 
proves the Practice of thoſe who make ule of 
Tents in Yonnd:s of. the Breaſt ; and el{ewhere 
commends ſuch as employ them not. So that, 
as to this Point, he ſeems to have been unde- i ( 
termined, and inconſiſtent with himſelf. 

In the ſame Chapter he alſo ſpeaks.of a a 
Cure done by himſelf without. Tents, and 7 
afterwards affirms, that the Fi/t#/a*'s which fol- L 
low upon Hounds of the Breaſt are oftentimes 
occaſioned only by the uſe of Tents, The ſame I Bi 
Author, in the 51ſt. Chapter of the 17th Bo 
of his Treatiſe of Purulent Matter and Blood 
that may be carried off by the Veins, demon- 
ſtrates by many Reaſons, that ſuch an Eva 
cuation may be; and ſhews, that Galen wit 
of the ſame mind. Wi ex. 
Hullerius, in his Commentaries, is of the 
ſame Opinion; and M. Verduc, Tom. 2. c. 28, 
affirms, that Hounds of the Breaſt, the more 
they are expoſed to the Air, are ſo much the 
more dangerous. 

It would be a very tedious Task to recount”: 
all the Authors that have approved of this ma 

* 678 & . 4 *:f t 
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thod, altho' ſt is but little put in Practice: 
And it would be a very eaſy matter to bring 
many Examples of Cures wrought by Nature 
thro* ſecret and occult Paſſages conveying 
Humours and Matter into other Parts than 
what were at firſt affected. 


— — —kͤ  — 


K 
Of the Breaſt. 


05 ſ. 9. V. the end of the Vear 1693, 
was brought to the King's Hoſpital 
a nt Briancon a Grenadier of the Regiment of 
nd 7oxraine, together with a Servant of M. de 
-  Le/ſeraine, formerly Commiſſary at P:gnerol. 
es he firſt was run into the ſide- part of the 
ne Breaſt, between the third and fourth Ribs, 
10þ WY with a Sword, which paſt into the Capacity of 
104 the Thorax, and pierced the Lungs. The uſual 
»n- Symptoms appeared at firſt, and Diverſions were 
va- made. The firſt and ſecond Day ſme Blood 
vas came from the Nou, which was dreſſed only 
' With the Plaiſter of Andreas à Crace, without 
the either Tent or Dilater ; Diuretichs and Dia- 
18. thorericks alſo were uſed, and upon the fourth 
ore Day he voided abundance of Urine, by which 
the critical Evacuation he was freed from the Fe- 
ter, Difficalty of Breathing, Weight upon the 
Midriff, and Sp ttimg of Blood; and on the 
ſourteenth Day he was compleatly oe 
he 
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The other had received juſt ſuch another 
Wound, piercing in like manner, only higher 
by one Rib. The Symptoms were lo violent, 
that tho' it was immediately dreſſed, yet was 
thereno hope of Cure. He was treated after 
the ſame manner with the former, but was 
much more caſily cured, by means of au uni- 
verſal Sweat, whereby that very day all the k 
Accidents were removed. In eight days time ' 
he went ont from the Hoſpital entirely cured,  * 
Mere I to give a particular account of the 
numerous Cures of the like nature that have 4 
been done according to this Method, there I *" 
would be enough to fill a large Volume, all W 
which were neither attended with any evil Ac- 
cidents during the time of the Cure, nor fol. 
lowed by any after it; nor did they ever leave 
 Fiftula's behind them. I ſhall ſpeak of Gan n 
foot Moundt in the following Chapter. F 


— 


C HA FP. XI. 
Of the Breaſt. 


Ol. 10 N the Year 1652, was brought to 

the *foreſaid Hoſpital of Brian gu 
a Priſoner of the Army of Savoy, who wil, 
wounded with a Bullet, which entred near the 
right Breaſt towards the Armpit, and palled 
out of the Body four Fingers-breadth from ti; 
fixth Vertebra of the Back, having in its Wi) 
broke aſunder the fourth Rib. 
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lenlarged both the Orifices, but moſtly that 
of the Back, which was ſomewhat lower than 
me other. We dreſſed him only once a day at 
* Ef frlt, without either Tents or Dilaters, and 
from the hinder Orifice came forth a certain 
min watry Humour, which Evacuation conti- 
nued till the falling of the Eſchar, after which 
de wes dreſſed only once in two days. I kept 
1 the laſt-mentioned Orifice open from time to 
ume by means of a prepared Sponge, conjectur- 
ng there were ſome Splinters of Bone to be 
dilcharged; which accordingly came to pals, 
without any Pain, about the 18th day of the 
Wound : From that time I endeavoured to 
heal it up, applying between the Orifices Com- 
rreſſes dipt in warm Wine. During this Cure, 
| could obſerve no ſenſible Criſis, nor did any 
Accident happen. It was finiſhed in thirty days. 


Reflect. In this Wound the Lungs were 
mtonched, for any thing that appeared, a Rib 
only being broken, and the P/eara hurt, which 
ndeed had been ſufficient to produce fatal 
accidents, had any other Method been fol- 
lowed ; for if in this caſe Tents had been uſed, 
or had the Wound been cram'd full of Doffils, 
35 has been often done on ſuch occaſions, the 
Matter proceeding from the Diſſolution of the 
tſchar and Contuſion being pent up between 
de two Orifices, and till N and 

O 


indingno vent, would infallibly have broken 
into 


1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
[1 
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into the Cavity of the Breaſt, from whence i: 
could not have been drawn forth, but by the 
Operation of the Empyema. | 
An Accident like unto this hapned this Year I , 
to a famous Officer of our Army iu $2v9y,who |; 
having received a Wouud that was thought to In 
en and really did fo, was dreſſed with 
ents; but the Matter finding the way by YO 
which it ſhould have been diſcharged from the Ih 
Body, intercepted; and paſſing among the bro- Wy 
ken pieces of fractured Rib, ditfuſed itſelf into Ip, 
the Capacity of the Thorax ; and in this condi- 
tion he died, having his Breaſt full of Matter. 


— — 


4 


— 


C H AP. XII 
Of the Breaſt, 


Ob. 1 2 PON the 220Day of June, 1693 

| the Marquis de Larray, Licute: 
nant General, took by Storm a Poſt in the; 
Valley of Barcelouetta, and on this occaſion 
had 25 or 30 Men wounded, who were ſent 
to our Hoſpital of Briarcou : Among others, 
there was one called Simon Cutaut, of the Regi 
ment of Veudiſme, and Company of Berole. 
This Man had reccived a Bullet, which went 
in hard by the fixth Vertebra of the Back 
breaking in its Paſſage the tranſverſe Proceſſ 


on the right fide, and came out of the forepar 
OL 
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of the Thorax, between the ſecond and third 
upper Rib, towards the left fide. 
This Wound was attended with all the 
moſt — Symptoms that uſe to appear 
r © when the Lungs are wounded, and was indeed 
) Jone of the moſt conſiderable that had been 
under Cure in the Hoſpital. 
nl There was not here any need of dilating the 
! EOrifices, the largeneſs of the ſize of the Bullet 
ie Yhaving done it to ſome purpoſe, The Wounds 
d* were dreſt without any Tent, only with large 
0 WPledgits and a good agglutinative Plaiſter, the 
il compreſſes and Bandage being ſuch as uſual : 
„ MDiverfions were made without delay, and a 
courſe of Diet appointed. He was dreſſed but 
once a Day, and that with all poſſible Speed. 
The hinder Orifice of the W ound did blow 
vith ſuch force, that all the By-ſtanders were 
urprized at it; and ſuch a prodigious quan- 
ty of Lympha did iſſue from it, that often- 
mes it was neceſſary to change the Linens 
vice a Day. Diuretick and vulnerary Po- 
ons were given. 
This' large Evacuation continued for about 
2 or 14 Days, after which the wounded Per- 
on was dreſt but once in two Days. The 21ſt 
Ir 22d Day the Aperture of the P/eara on the 
ack was perfectly cloſed up, the other having 
one the ſame ſome Days before. There was 
dthing came away as we could obſerve, ei- 
er [rom the broken Proceſs or the Ribs __ 
a 
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had been touched in thePaſſage of the Bullet, 
and in 35 days, Ot thereabouts, the Orifices JN 1 
were both entirely filled up. 1 


Reflect. This wounded Man was ſent to the I, 
Hoſpital as One of whom all Hopes had been 
laid aſide: for the Surgeon-Major of the Re- 4 
giment, Who at firſt dreſt him with great Care, 5 
told his Captain, his Death was unavoidable. jy 

This ſame Captain, about a Month ater, 1 
exming to riangon with the Lieutenant-Coloneſ | 
of his Regiment, Who had been wounded with I g 
a Sword, was much ſurpriꝛed when he Was N- Nees 
Gted at his Lodgings by this Soldier, who Wis i 
at that time as vigor 5 
his Wounds., on which he had then on 

ner. The Surgeon alſo teſtified to me his A. 


mazement, enquiring in what manner I pro- 


ceeded to perform that Cure in ſo ſmall a time. 
This Cure is of itſelf ſu 


cient to evince 
that in Wounds of the Breaſt there is no next 
of Tents ; and moreover, does demonlſtrat 
that the Operation of the Empyems is attende 
with much better Succels, when performed oe 
the hinder, than on the lateral Parts of thi 


Thorax ; for this Operation is done with deligl 


to give paſſage tO the extravaſated Blood, a 
to evacuate the Matter contained in the Cav! 

of the Breaſt, for which Purpoſes this pla 
is much more convenient than the others, il 
Humours being theredy diſcharged as ſoon 


bree 
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bred, unleſs they be retained by Tents. By this 

Method the Patients are not troubled with 

violent Agitationt, but enjoy a profound Quiet, 

the Parts have liberty to perform the neceſſary 
© Nl Motions, and Nature acts without Conſtraint, 
never finding the ways open, by which ſhe may 
deliver herſelf from what is contrary and hurt- 
e fal unto her; ſo that nothing is then to hin- 
der her from cloſing up the Wound when- 
ever ſhe finds herſelt diſpoſed ſo to do. 

If Gun. ſhot Hornds of this nature, not with- 
landing the Havock a Bullet makes in the pla- 
ces thro? which it paſſes, are ſo eaſily and ſpee- 
dly cured by this Method, we have all the 
a geaſon in the world to believe, that Wounds 
"Wnade by ſharp Inſtruments, where there is or- 
Finarily only a ſimple Solution of Continuity, 
"Way be cured with much greater Facility. 

But we muſt obſerve, that in this Way of 
Preſſing great Care; is to be had of covering 
ich Wounds with good ſubſtantial Pledgits, 
If fuch bigneſs, that there may be no danger 
tf their being puſhed into the Cavity of the 
eaſt by the weight of the incumbent Air: 
Jad upcn the Pledgits we muſt apply a ſtrong 
id agglutinative Plaiſter, ſuch as that of Au- 
eas a Crace, which mult likewiſe be ſuſtained 
th a Compreſs four double, and all kept on 
th the Napkin and Scapulary ; all which 
caution is neceſſary to withſtand the entry 
the Air, which otherwiſe, the uſe of Texzs 
4 being 


— "— — - - - — — * 1 
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being laid afide, might paſs into the Thorax, 
and there produce fatal Accidents. | 

M. Verdac, tom. 1. ch. 14. adviſes not to uſe 
Tents in H/onnds of the Breaſt for too long time, 
leſt thereby incutable Fiſtala's be occaſioned. 


— 


C HAP. XIII. J 
Of the Breaſt. ; 


O8f. 12-117 HEN I was at Lacerze, there was 
brought to the Hoſpital, in the pt 


Year 1688, a Soldier of the Regiment of Sa- 1 
luce, who was wounded with a Stiletto (which art 
is a Weapon made in form of a Poinard) on Im. 
the ſide of the Cartilige Enfiformis, the Wound, IT. 
as was evident to be ſeen when *"twas dilated, 
pafling upwards by the ſhort Ribs, and pierc- 
ing the Miri F in its fleſhy part. 

He was dreſt with a Pledgit only, covered 
with an Incarnative which was pretty liquid: A 
The neceſſary Diverſions were performed, and 
ſuch a Diet was ordered as ſuited beſt with the 10% 
Greatneſs of the Wound, and the Strength and 
Conſtitution of the Patient. He was dreſſed Wo. 
only once in two days. The Suppuration was For 
but very ſmall, and in the ſpace of 8 or 9 
Days he was compleatly cured. 

im 


Keflect. If this Wound had been dreſt with im, 
Tents after the ordinary manner, I leave it to N * 


/ 
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be judged by every one, if ſuch agreeable Suc- 
ceſs could have been expected, ſeeing the 
Tent would unqueſtionably have cauſed fear- 
ful Irritations of the Diaphragm, which with- 
out ſuch Irritation is with great Difficulty 


brought to re-unite, becauſe of its perpetual 


and neceflary Motion. In fine, this Wound, 
how inconſiderable ſoever it might appear, had 
certainly proved mortal, if it had been ſtuffed 
with an extraweorns Body ; which by encrea- 
ling the Diviſion of the Midriff, would have 
proved an Impediment to its Action : For every 
Body knows that Wounds in its nervous Part 
are deadly ; and that thoſe in the fleſhly Part 
may become ſo, when exaſperated by ill 
Treatment, or neglected. 


— — 


C. HAP. XIV. 
A Remark on one wounded in the Breaſt. 


Of. 3] N the laſt mentioned Year, andin 

the fame Hoſpital, one of the 
Wounded died on the fifth or ſixth Day of his 
Wound: And becauſe it had not at all appear- 
d to de mortal, the Bullet having but glanced 
pon him, whereby the fifth Rib was only 


— 


broken, and the Nieura lightly hurt, I opened 
vith Tim, that I might diſcover the Cauſe of his 
t to Death. At firſt I was of Opinion, that an 

de Uthma, with which he was afflicted when 
alive, 


— hr —— ——— — — — — - — — —— 
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alive, and which had almoſt quite diſabled him 
for Service, had conduced much to the ſhort- | 
ning of his Days; but I was convinced of iny 
Miſtake, when perceived all the Parts in the 
Breaſt in a very good Condition; only the Heart 
had its Ventricles filled with Poſypus's of the 
Thickneſs of a large writing Quill, and about 
the Length of the little Finger; there being four 
in the right, and two in the left Ventricle. 

If we may give Credit to Dr. Lower of Ox- 
ford, in his Treatiſe on the Motion of the Heart; 
we may eaſily enough account for the Death 
of this Men. He ſays, that in order to con- 
tinue the Circulation of the Blood, and to ſend 
a convenient Quantity thereof thro” the Veſſels, 
the two Ventricles of the Heart muſt be of an fl ( 
equal Capacity, and moreover that they mult 
have a like S:zrexgth ro undergo this Labour, Ne- 
Now this Equality not being to be found in 
the Heart of him whom we ſpeak, its Mo- 
tion muſt needs have been depraved by the 
Diſproportion of the Weight of the Polypas's; 
and by the Inequality of the Capacity of the 
Ventricles : Or becauſe the Heart being over- 
charged, could not contract itſelf without 
much Difficulty ; to that remiting much of its 
Motion, it became weak and languiſhing : And 
the Miar F allo, to which it is always tied, 
did loſe its neceſſary Vigour; eſpecially after 
his receiving the Wound : By reaſon of which, 
the Breaſt could not bedilated without Trou- 


ble and Pain, becauſe of the broken Rib, aud 
| ol 
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of the Solution of Continuity of the Pleara, 
Intercoſtal iMuſcles, and Muſcles of Reſpi- 
ration: Wherefore the Heart and Lungs be- 
ing deprived of their neceſſary Relief, Suffo- 
cation and Death were unavoidable. 

Though this is a Subject foreign to our pre- 
ſent Deſign, yet we judged it would not be 
amiſs here to take Notice of it, for Caution 
and Advice to others in a like Occafion. 


— 
— 


CAT. EV, 
Of the lower Belly and Loins. 


099 14] N the ſame Year 1688, a Soldier 
of the Regiment of Montferrat, 
called Sans Soucy, was wounded by a Bullet, 
which entring before at the Region of the 
Navel, came out behind at that ot the Reint, 
piercing the right Ureter as it paſſed along. 
He was at firſt dreſſed by one of the Maſter- 
Surgeons of Txrin, who uſed to affiſt us; 
which he performed after his own way, 
The.Oritice which was in the Belly, not- 
withſtanding the Tents which he uſed, was 
cloſed up, after the falling off of the Eſchar of 
the Teguments : But it tared otherwite with 
that in the Back; for that Surgeon being care- 
ful to keep it open with a thick and long Texr, 
tindering alſo the Re-aniting of the Urezer, 
G 2 which 
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which occaſioned the Urine to come forth at 
the Mund. I having ſeen him one Day, ad- 
viſed the Surgeon ſpeedily to take away the 
Tent, if he would avoid an incurable F:tula; 
but my Words were to no Purpoſe ; for had 
he complied with them, he would have thought 
he had offended againſt the Rules of Art, and 
ancient received Maxim, with which my 
Advice was inconſiſtent. 

Some Days atter, ſceing this Wound in a 
very bad Condition, being covered with a 
whitiſh Flefh almoſt without Senſe, and ready 
to become a Callus, I was willing to prevent 
the fatal Conſequences of that indiſcreet Dreſ- 
ſing: Wherefore, with a diſſolved Cauſtick, I 
conſumed all that appeared callous about the 
Lips of the Wound, cauſing alſo ſome of it to. 
pals into the Cavity thercot, and leaving out ff - 
the Tens, I expected t Diſcharge of what I ,, 
the Cauſtick had mortifias: When the Fleſ WJ | 
had regained i:s uſual Colour, without loſs of 
time, 1 ſyringed into the Wound ſome Bali WW 
mick Water. I alſo uſed the Balſam of Pers 0 
alone for ſome Days, and after that, the Styp- n. 
tick Plaiſter of Crollius, with little longiſhCom: WF in 
preſſes that were placed on the two Sides of iſ 
the Wound, to preſs together the Brims. Thus 
the Wound begun to be filled up, and the 

Urine did by little and little reſume its forme 
Courſe; and in about eighteen or twenty Day! 


the wounded Perſon was perfectly cured. 
Re fed. 


( 
e 
8 
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Reflect. In the Progreſs of this Cure may 
evidently be perceived the Difference between 
the Method uſed by many Surgeons tondl 
conceited of their own Opinions, and that 
practiſe; for, in this Caſe, had the firſt been 
continued but for eight Days time, the Wound 
had become either extremely difficult, or im- 
poſſible to be cured. This is confirmed by the 
Wound in the Belly, the ſpeedy Cure whereof 
is to be attributed to the Motion of the Iateſ- 
tines, which, contrary to the Defign and De- 
fire of the Surgeon, expelled the 7 ent fo ſoon 
as applied, in ſuch ſort, that it was completeiy 
cured a little after the falling of the Eſchar. 

Wherefore we can never too much blame 
thoſe who are ſo obſtinatcly wedded to the 
Uſe of Tents in Wounds of the lower Belly; 
they ought altogether to be laid aſide, iu ſpite 
of all the Objections may be made in their be- 
half, for which undoubtedly there is no real 
Ground. Experience gained by Practice has 
lv undeceived me touching the Uſe of Tens, 


that I have left off the Uſe of them, not only 


in the lower Belly, but even in all other Places 
of the Body, unleſs upon a very preſſing Ne- 
ceſſity. But in the Wounds of the emulgen: 
Veſſels of the Reins, Ureters, and Bladder, as 
alto in thoſe of the Joints, they occation Ac- 
cidents which oftentimes prove mortal, or 
otherwiſe leave behind them Infirmitics that 
erer atter render Lite miſerable. 

G 3 CHAP. 
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CHA AL 
Of the Ventricle. 


00. 5-0 NE of the principal Deputics of 

the Hoſpital of Briangon, in the 
Spring of the Year 1695, received a Wound 
in the upper and middle Part of the right Hypo- 
chondrium, piercing in Appearance to the Ven- 
rricle, or to the Pyloras. I could not find out 
the Depth of the Wound with the Probe, not- 
withſtanding all the Poſtures I could put the 
Patient in, but an Accident that immediately 
tell out diſcovered the Truth of the Matter; for 
tho* he had ſupped very ſlightly, he vomitted up 
again all he had taken, mixed with pure Blood, 
] immediately dilated moderately the Wound, 
that a free Paſſage might be left to the Blood 
that poſſibly was extravaſated in the lower 
Belly, or to the Matter which might after- 
wards breed there. I dreſt him with a Pledgit 
only, on which I applied a ſuitable Plaiſtet 
and Bandage. [ bled him a little after, and or- 
dered a very exact Courſe of Diet: The Bo 
was thin, muddy, and corrupted, whereby! 
perceived the ill Habit and ſickly Diſpoſition 
of his Body. He ſpent the Night reſtleſly, be- 
cauſe of Pains over all the lower Belly, anda 
violent Fever, which kept him from Sleep. In 
the Morning | repeated the Bleeding: He had 


ſeveral Motions to vomit, but could not; and 
nothing 
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nothing at all came from the Wound, which 
was dreſt as before. 

There being two Enemies to be grappled 
with, I propoſed to continue the Diverſions 
without Interruption, which was alſo approved 
of by our Phyſicians. We uled Potions, Fulepts, 
and Priſangs, ſuch as were molt proper for pu- 
riiying the Maſs of Blood, and blunting the 
Points of the Acids; to which I added ſome 
Vulneraries. Sappoſitoriet were uſed to procure 
Stools, but to no purpoſe, which obliged us to 
give him from time to time half a Pound of 
Decoction in a Clyſter, but with ſinall Succels. 
This Method we continued for ſeven Days, 
without being able to obſerve any conſiderable 
Change, either as to the Fever ot Pain, in which 
time he was let Blood ſix or ſeven times. In 
fine, toward the ſeventh or eighth Day of the 
Wound his- Belly was opened; at firſt he had 
a kind of Bloody Flux, but afterwards he voided 
ture Blood, tho? in no great Quantity. I cauſed 
lome valnerary Plants to be boiled with his 
Broth, and made him take for ſome Days faſt- 
ing a ſinall Spoonfull of our Samaritan Bal- 


ſam, called that of the Scriptare. The Fever 


and Pains abated a little, which gave me ſome 
Hopes of Recovery. The voiding Be by 
Stool continued till the fourteench Day, and 
then all the dangerous Symptoms diſappeared, 
and the Wound was completely cured, with- 
out having attorded any conliderable Store of 
Matter. 8 4 Reflect. 
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Reflect. Twas only the Situation of the 
Wound, together with the Accidents which 
followed, made me conclude, that either the 
Ventricle or the Pylorus was wounded. Having 
therefore no certain Sign to direct my Judy- 
ment in this Affair, I tried if the Sword which 
had given the Wound could make any Diſco- 
very, and found it marked with Blood ten 
Inches, or thereabouts, There needed no more 
to aſſure me of the Nature of the Wound; 
but that which altogether convinced me, was 
the Blood voided by Stool the ſeventh Day 
of the Wound: This having been collected 
in ſuch a Quantity as was ſufficient to preſs 
and puſh forward the Excrement contained 
in the Guts, at length made way for itſelf; 
and if we had delayed to bleed him, or done 
it more feldom, he would certainly have had 
a great and very dangerous Flux of Blood, 
betides a Number of other Accidents that in- 
fallibly had followed. 


It appears then that the true Knowledge of 


Wounds which pierce into any Cavity of the 
Body, and hurt the inward Parts, depends on 
the Accidents; and 'tis of high Concern to a 
young Surgeon, not to confide too much in 
his Probe, thereby to give his Opinion. He 
ought alſo to make all requiſite Diverſions, and 
to endeavour with all neceſſary Care to avoid 
and prevent Accidents, which too often, when 
arrived to a certain Height, become Proot 
againſt all our Endeavours. A 


| 


| 
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A great many wounded Perſons, have been 
ſent to me, dreſſed at firſt as it their J/ounds 
had been but flight, which nevertheleſs [ 
have found to be deep, and very confidera- 
ble. It is ſometimes not poſſible to put the 
Patient in the ſame Poſtare he was in when he 
received the Wound : Su that it is an eaſy 
matter to be deceived, if we ttuſt to ſuch un- 
certain trials, as thoſe made with the Probe: 
The Parts may have changed their Situation, 
or they may be ſwelled; or clotted Blood ga- 
thered together in the Wound, may oppoſe the 
Probe's Paſlage ; or, when it can't trace the 
Way of the luſtrument that made the Wound, 
it may ſlide along between the Interſtices of 
the Muſcles. Oitentimes the wounded either 
know not in what Poſture they were, or are 
miſtaken therein; or they are not in a con- 
dition to give an Account. Finally, it is much 
better to exceed in Exadneſs, which can't 
prejudice the Patient, than to take up with an 
Uzcertainty, Which may coſt the wounded his 
Life, and the Surgeon his Reputation. 

Moreover, it appears by the Succeſs of this 
Cure, that the Or:fices of penetrating Wounds 
afford but very ſmall Aſſiſtance to the cure 
of the inward wounded Parts ; for it is next 
to impoſſible to convey thro' them Reme- 
dies to thoſe Parts that want them, and for 
which they are deligned: This I am bold to 
ifirm, contrary to the Sentiments of the An- 

G 5 cients 
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cients and of Fabricins ab Agua endente, and 
ſome Moderns. It is al ſo ſcarcely to be expected, 
that the Blood which flows from theſe Parts, 
ſhould come forth by the eternal Orifice, as 
we have obſerved, unlets the lower Belly be 
quite filled up with Blood. And, in fine, the 
keeping open of the Wounds is more perni- 
cious than profitable; ſerving only to introduce 
the Air into Places, where it almoſt never 
fails to occaſion Irritations, diſquieting Pains, 
Coagulations, Obſtructions or Corruptions, 
and oftentimes all theſe Evils together. 
Galen affirms,that Wounds in the Bottom of II 
the Ventricle, if not great, are curable; but Wt 
Celſis is of Opinion they are mortal. Now, if : 
how to reconcile ſuch oppoſite Sentiments, I V 
know not. However, that they are not abſo- II | 
Jutely mortal, this Cure is a ſufficient Proof. Nee 
But it is nevertheleſs trne, that they are very 
dangerous, and their Cure uncertain, being bu 
attended with many Accidents, the leaſt of ci 
which may prove fatal; ſuch as Vomiting, a 
Diſorder peculiar to this Part; or a Flux of 
Blood from the Branches of the Arteria Cæli- 
aca, the Vena Gaſtrica and Gaffre Piploica; 
Whither ſcarce any Aftringents can reach, and 
Where they can't be kept on. Alſo Conval/ions 
may be occaſioned by the wounding of the 
Nerves, that proceed from the Recarrents: 
Add to theſe, that by Wounds of this Part, the 
Chyle may be evacuated fo ſoon as made. 
CHAP, 
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C HAP. XVII. 
Of the Perinæum. 


016 Uring the Campaign of the afore- 
D mentioned Year 1688 a Soldier 
in the Regiment of the Duke of Savoy, and 
Company of St. George, called la Couleur, was 
ſent to me, having an Asſceſs which covered 
all the Perinæum, and part of the Scrotum. 
After I had opened it on the left Side, at that 
Place where ordinarily the Operation for ex- 
t triQting the Sone is performed, there came out 
„ great deal of corrupt Matter, with much U- 
1 MW rive, whereby I underſtood, that by the long 
» Wl hay of the Matter the Membranes of the Blad- 
f. er were vitiated and corroded, 
ry I aſed neither Text nor Dilater to the Sore, 
1g I but judged it ſufficient to drop into it a Medi- 
of I cine for cleanſing the Ulcer. The Suppuration 
2 laſted for the ſpace of 15 Days, which yet hin- 
of dered me not (from the very firſt) to ule little, 
li» Fong and lender Bolſters, for bringing together 
a; ¶ che divided Parts, which I kept fait by a ſtrong 
nd Bandage, fitted to the Figure of the Part. 
ons MF After this, perceiving the Matter came away 
the Min a moderate Quantity, and of a laudable Con- 
: ſiſtence, tho? mixed with ſome Urine, I uſed 
the more powerful Incarnatives, Balſamic Water, 
aud the Balſam of Peru, and upon theſe Crol- 
\ P, G 6 lini's 
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lins's Plaiſter. I ſtraiteued the Bandage, ob- 
liging the Patient to keep his Thighs cloſe to- 
gether : Thus, by degrees, the Urize reſumed 
its former Courſe, and in five or ſix Weeks 
time the Cure was finiſhed. 


Reflect. This Cure is inconſiſtent with the 
Opinion of Galen, who, Aphor. 18. ſays, That 
Divitions of the Bladder cannot be united, be- 
cauſe it is a Part without Blood. 

I have had many under my Hands that were 
wounded in the Bladder, who were all happi- 
ly cured by the ſame Method : And indeed, if 
loſs of Subſtance, oceaſioned by the corrupting 
Matter of an Abſceſs, has been readily enough 
made up, *tis eaſy to believe, ſimple Diviſions 
thereof by external Cauſes .may. with much 
more Eaſe and Expedition be united. This is 
ſufficiently demonſtrated by the great Number 
that have recovercd atter Cutting for the Stone. 
And if ſometimes F:tu/a*s were left after this 
Operation, they have been occaſioned by keep- 
ing Texts in the /ornd without any neceſſity. 
Iknow M Ferduc imputes this to the ſharpneſs 
of the Urine, but that I can't be perſuaded of, 
having obſerved in many Places in my Travels 
that the Country People have uſed nothing but 
their Urine to cure their Meundle. 

But if we reflect a little on the Effects pro- 
duced by Tents, which many People uſe in the 
diviſions of this Part, we may ſoon be 27 

vince 
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vinced that they are the cauſe of this Accident, 
by keeping open a Way for the Paſlage of the 
Urine, which tho” it cannot run in a full ſtream [| 
ſo long as *tis hindred by the Tent, yet this | 
being penetrated by the Urine, dulls the Senſe | 
of the Place, and turns the Fleſh callous. 

When a Hound abounds in moiſture, be the 1 
Humour what it will, *tis of difficult Cure. | 
This is ſufficiently confirmed by the 5/tula's | 
which happen in the Breaſt or Joynts, tho” the | 
Urize have no hand in the Matter. Moreover, 
to convince us that the Humours wherewith 
Wounds and Ulcers are watered are a hinder- | 
ance to their joining and filling up, we need j 
only to conſider theſe Openings in the Thighs 
and Legs of Hyaropici Perſons, that are made 
by Nature, or which we are neceſſitated to 
make by Art. Every Body knows, the Cure of 
theſe is extreamly difficult to be effected, be- 
cauſe of the Humidity wherewith they are 
continually ſoaked; which is ſufficient to ſup- 
port what we have advanced on this Sublec, 
and confute ſuch as are of a contrary Opinion. 

Moreover, the breaking or fretting of the 
Lymphatic Veſſels which occaſion the perpetual 


running of watry Humour inSores, hinders their 
Re-union, in regard that this Seroſity dilutes 
and carries away the vntritiout Juice, and 
brings them to a Fiſtala. Great Suppurations 
alſo have the ſame miſchievous. Effects; but 
tele being not, ſo abſtlnate, are more caſily 

| „ pawl 
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conquered than a running of the Lympha. 

Finally, if we would effect a ſpeedy Cure 
in Wounds of the Bladder, we mult carefully 
ſhun whatſoever may widen them, or hinder 
their Re-union; we mult apply ſome power- 
ful Iuncarnative, ſuch as Ball am of Pera ; a ſub- 
ſtantial Agglutinative Plaiſter, ſuch as that of 
Crollius, with ſmall longiſh Compreſles, and 
a ſufficient Bandage, as hath been ſaid ; but 
above all, we mult take care that the Patient 
be altogether at reſt, without any diſturbance. 
Thefe are the Means ] have found molt effec- 
tual, and moſt ſacceſsful, in bringing ſuch 
kind of Ulcers to a perfect Cure. 


C HAP. XVIII. | 
ile Fundament. 


0517. Onſieur de Monrodon, Captain of Wth 
h M a Battalion of the King's Regi- WC 
ment commanded by M. Desbordes, having Wm 
been four Years ago cured of an Alſteſt in the N 
Anus, there remained ſtill ſome fiſtalaus Sinns's, Yun 
from which there was always diſcharged a Wm) 
t deal of Matter. This Inconvenience MT! 
obliged him, in the Year 1695, to demand my 
Advice. Having obſerved ſeveral Calloſities a- 
bout the Az«s with deep and winding Cavities, 
I propoſed to him to lay open the Hiſtula, in 
order to conſume theſe Hardneſſes, and * 
294 ; t £ 
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the Bottom thereof, without which there was 
no hope of a perfect Cure ; but he calling to 
mind the Torments he had endured in the firſt 
Cure, put it off for ſome time; till falling in- 
to an Indiſpoſition, occafioned by his ill Habit 
of Body, the Fiala opened of it ſelf, about a 
Month after I had ſeen him, with an extraor- 
dinary Running, and abundance of Mazter, ac- 
companied with quick and inſupportable Pain. 
[ was at that time in a Place at ſome di- 
tance from our Hoſpital, wherefore he cauſed 
himſelf to be dreſſed by a Mate of the Regi- 
ment, who having nothing but the common Re- 
medies, and underſtanding only the ordinary 
Method, filled up that large Cavrry with a great 
Quantity of Lint, armed with ſuppurative and 
putrefy ing Medicines, which made terrible 
Corruption, and great Havock in the Part, en- 
ereaſing the Suppuration and the Pain. He 
then ſent me an Account of the deplorable 

Condition to which he was reduced ; beggin 
me to come and ſee him. When I came, ö 
dviſed him to cauſe himſelf to be removed 
unto a Place where I might take Care of him 
my ſelf; which alſo was done that ſame Day. 
The Matter that was retained, and the conti- 
nual Exaſperation of the Parts, had made a 
hole big enough to admit one's Fiſt, which 
nſſed with a winding Courſe even to the Os 
dacrum ; there was alſo another Sizzs that 
reached to the Neck of the Bladder : S0 3 
- the 
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the ſick Perſon could no ways go to Stool, 
or enjoy one Minute of Repole. 

Having taken him under my Care, I dreſſed 
him only with, the Red Balſam melted with an 
equal Quantity of the Samaritan Balſam,which 
I poured warm into the Sit; and after 
having filled them therewith, I covered the O- 
rifices with a large Pledget dipt in the ſame, 
over Which I put a Plaiſter, and upon this a 
Compreſs, making all faſt with a convenient 
Bandage. I cauſed him to uſe ſome abſorbing MI 
Medicines to dull the Points of the Acids, and MN « 
Ptiſans to purify the Blood, aud allo ſome ! 
gentle Purgatives. | his Method ſucceeded ſo 1 
well, that the Matter, which was thin, putrid In 
and corroſive, became laudable ; the Fleſh, Ne 
which was looſe and walted, by degrees reco- ff 
vered its firmneſs, the Patient went to Stool Hv 
every Day without any Pain; at Night alſo I t! 
he enjoyed the Repoſe which was ſo neceſſary I p: 
for him: And, finally, in one Month's time 14 
he was compleatly cured, the Sores. being Il 7 
brought to a firm and laudable Scar, to the If tl 
Amazement not only of the Patient himſelf, 
but of all thoſe alſo who knew to what a de- 
plorable Condition he was formerly reduced, 
deing without all hope of Cure. 


\ Refiet. Thoſe kind of Diſtempers are ex- 
treamly troubleſome that affect Parts on which, 
by reaſon of their neceſſary Uſe, it is ver) 
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difficult to keep the Dreſſings : Such a part is 
the Anus, that is often afflicted with great Sup- 
purations, and diſmal Putrefactions, which de- 
lay and protract a Cure to a formidable length. 
The Perſon we have been juſt now ſpeaking of, 
is a clear Demonſtration of this. In the firſt 
Cure, ſiæx Months time were ſpent; he endured 
much Pain and Trouble, and after all, it was 
not brought to Perfection: From whence I 
infer that it is evident, that the Gentleneſ and 
Eafineſs of our Method, was the genuine Cauſe 
of the perfect and ſpeedy Cure that enſued; 
for that Organ, which ſerves for the Common- 
ſhore of the Body, being left at Liberty and 
not ſtraitned by an extraneous Body, the Ex- 
crements were neither preſſed nor retained, but 
were diſcharged with Eaſe, and without Pain; 
whereas on the contrary, when Wounds in 
this Part are crammed up with Lint, it is im- 
poſſible that Evacuatious can be made by the 
Anus, but the, Excrements muſt - preſs and 
queeze the crouded Lint againſt the Sides of 
the Sore ; Which muſt needs occaſion inſuffer- 
able Paint, and oftentimes alſo a Flux of 
Blood: And indeed Monſ. de Monrodou affirm'd 
to me, that he never went to Stool all the time 
of his firſt Cure, but he was ſtill troubled 
with theſe two Symptoms. 

Finally, we may ſee, that when patrrify:ng 
and ſxpparating Medicines are laid aſide, the 
Parts are by the means of unctuous Balſamicks 

gradually 
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gradually reſtored to their former Tempera- 
ture; and that when the Points of the A. d. 
are broken, and the Maſs of Blood purity'd by 
proper Remedies, the natural Balſam of the 
Parts doch eleanſe, fill up with Fleſh, aud 
cicatrize; Whenever the Oecaſſon requires. 


— TI 


| C HAP. XIX. 
Of: the upper Part of the Shoulder. 


0Bſ.18 JF N' the Year 1678, as IT travelled 
from Turin towards Kome and Ve- 
nice, there was brought to me, the Son of an In- 
habitant of a certain place called La Roſe, hav- 
ing an Abſceſs that covered all the Acromion, 
and the upper part of the Shoulder-bone of the 
right Side, withagreat Defluxion of Humour 
upon the Joint. I ſhewed his Father the urgent 
neceſſity there was of opening it, and the Ac- 
cidents that otherwiſe might enſue, but the 
fond Lovehe had for his Son, made him with- 
ſtand the Propofal. Sometime after this it 0- 
pened of its ſelf, and the thinneſt Part of the 
Matter made its way thro? ſeveral Holes, into 
which ſo many Texts were put by a Surgeon 
of the Place, who dreſſed him at his Father's 
Deſire. This Method was followed for 2 or 3 
Months without any Proſpect of a Cure. 
At my return, he was committed to my Care, 


in a very bad Condition: He was altogetier 
deprived 
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deprived of the Motien of his Arm; ſeveral 
Cavities were formed about the Joint; there 
was a perpetual Flux of Matter; and the Li- 


ameuts were relaxed; which made me fear the 


falling out of the Head of the Hamerus. | was 
perſuaded: that the Diſtemper was paſt Cure 

conſidering the Weakneſs of the Patient, and 
of the part affected, and the ill Diſpoſition of 
his Body, which yet was but a Symptom of 
the Diſeaſe, occaſioned by the /rr:izations, and 
continual Diſcharge of Hamonrs, as I knew by 
the Sequel. I made however a pretty large 
Opening in that which I judged the moſt de- 
pending part, and ſtraitway took away the 
Tents, tho' at that time I was not altogether 
convinced of their pernicious Effects. 

From that time torth the Flux of Matter 
begun to diminiſh, which made me endea- 
your, with all poſſible ſpeed, thoroughly to 
cleanſe the bottom of the Ulcer, and the S:- 
nu, with a Lotion of Birthwort, Myrrh, Su- 
tur- candy, and Vitriol, in White-wine, which 
tad very good Succeſs: I did my beſt alſo 
e (ſtrengthen the Joint. Finally, the Cavi- 
ics were filled up by degrees; the higher O- 
fies were firſt cloſed up, and the others at- 
terwards. He was cured in 2 Montns time; 
but his Arm was ſomething more than other 
wo, before it recovered its Strength. 

Keflect. This ſudden good Succeſs fallin 


out 10 unexpectedly, and at a time when ; 
ha 


— —— — 
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had caſually, tho' very ſeaſonably, laid aſide 
the uſe of Texts, began to open my Eyes and 
to make me entertain an ill Opinion of them: 
For I could blame nothing on this Occaſion, 
ſave the Tents, which had been ſo long kept 
in the Sore, for having cauted all theſe Acci- 
dents, by the Irritation and Compreſſion of the 
Parts; and moreover by — the Diſ⸗ 
charge of the Matter from one dreſſing to an- 
other, whereby it had time to gather, and to 
ferment, to encreaſe the Cavities, and waſte 
off the Subſtance, to moiſten the Tendons, 
flacken the Ligaments, and to weaken and en- 
tirely ruin the Part. Finally, the moſt part 
of the Symptom ceaſing with the leaving out 
of the Teuts, does ſufficiently evince, that 
they proceeded from them: And had the firſt 
Method been continued for a Month or two, a 
compleat Diſlocation of the Head of the Shoul- 
der-bone, the Corruption of the Ligaments, 
and incurable Fiſtula's, had certainly enſued; 
and the Patient would have thereby been made 
lame during his Life. 


—— 


C HA P. XX. 
Of the Shoulder. 


Ob/. 1 the Year 1692, a Soldier of the 
Regiment of S2urche, whoſe Name 


I have forgotten, was brought to the Hoſpital 
at 
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at Briangow, He was wounded with a Bullet, 
which entered at the foremoſt and middle part 
of the Acromion, and came out on the upper 
part of the Shoulder-blade, breaking the A. 
cromion, With a part of the Scapula, as it 
went along. | 

The Orifices were ſtraitway dilated, and 
dreſt only with Pledgits and the Digeſtive : 
Diverſions were ſpeedily made, and his Diet 
ordered, In the firſt Dreſſings, ſeveral pieces 
of Bone, that could not be re- united, having 
been almoſt Wwholly ſæparated, came away; 


ſeveral others that were yet tied by a ſmall 
' Il piece of the Periuſteum, tho” in appearance ſhak- 
ting and ready to tall off, were yer joined again. 

it Finally, all the adhering Splinters being a- 


gain united, the Wound began to fill up, and 
+ un two Months time, or thereabout, was 
brought to a firm and laudable Cicatriæ; to 
the great Surprize of all who had been preſent 


- at the Dreſſings, no Accident having happen- 
3 . 

ed: ed all the time of the Cure. 

ade 


Reflect. It will certainly be thought ſtrange, 
tat I permitted the Orifices to be cloſed up, 
without expecting the Diſcharge of the Bones: 
And it will poſſibly be ſaid that I dreſſed not 
according to Art. 

But to me it appears much more reaſonable 
e the and advantageous, to have preſerved them, 
Tame ¶ an occaſioned their Loſs; ſeeing a Callus has 


ſpital neyer 
= 
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never the becoming Convenience of a natural 
Part: And the Excellency of Art conſiſts in 
curing ſpeedily, if poſſible, and without Pain, 
and in preſerving the Figure, Subſtance and 
Diſpoſition of the wounded Parts. * Tis cer- 
tain, that Heal:h being the End of the Sur- 
geon's Art, the principal Delign is attained 
when the Cure is performed. 

If that Intention which ought to be the 
Scope of the Artiſt, can, by this Method, be 
gently, eafily, and ſpeedily accomplithed, there 
is no Controverſy, bur that it ought to be pre- 
ferred to all others that-are contrary to it. 


C HAP. XXI. 
Of the Arm. 


ObF. 20. - following Year, a Grenadier 
| of the Regiment of Navarre,cali'd 
Belle Humeur, was brought to the ſame Hoſpr- 
tal, wounded with a Shot on the upper Part 
of the left Shoulder-bone, about an Inch, or 
two Fingers breadth below the Joint : The 
Bullet entered on the fore-part, and went out WW 
behind, making a terrible Havock. Three or Wy 
four Days paſſed, wherein he was not dreſſed, Neu- 
but only lightly at firſt, and without making ar 
any Diverſion. The whole Arm was diſtend: pp: 
ed like a Foot-ball, the Orifices were choaked 


vp, inflamed, and diſpoſed to Gangrene. 
4 I made 
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made Inciſions in the Orifices, to give 
breath unto the Wound, and Scarifications 
over all the Arm; and having dreſſed with 
a Digeſtive only, without Teuts or Dilaters, I 
jet a good quantity of Blood run from the 
Part, by the Inciſions, to empty it ſomewhat; 
and aiterwards fomented it with Spirit of 
Mine and a little Sal-Ammoniac: 1 applied 
over all the Arm Diapalma diſſol ved in Oil of 
Roſes and Vinegar, which in a little time abat- 
ed the Inflammation of the Part, and leſſened 
the Swelling. 

Diverſions were not omitted, but in ſpite of 
all that could be done, three Abſceſſes were 
formed, one at the bending of the Elbow in- 
wardly, another on the outward and middlePart 
of the Arm, and a third on the hinder and almoſt 
loweſt Part of the Fnmerns: They were all o- 
pened, and by their plentiful Suppuration the af- 
ficted Member was eaſed. After three or four 
Splinters of the Bone, which ſtack by their up- 
per Part only to the Perioſteum, were again 
vined, I bent all my Endeavours to bring toge- 
ther and unite the Lips of the Wound; and 
t out When the Eſchar was entirely fallen, and the 
ee ot Nymptoms vaniſhed, I uſed only a ſimple Izcar- 
eſſech Nie, dreſſing but once in two Days. TheSxp- 
aking ration was but ſmall, and the Orifices began 


end pparently to fill up, and in thirty Days were 
oaked Nuite sx inned over; ſo that from thenceforth I 
e. led the Bandage and Plaiſters, in order to forti- 


ty 


| 
| 
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fy the Callss : And now his Diet is encreaſed, 
and he is able to riſe from his Bed; at laſt he 
left the Hoſpital to return to his Regiment, forty 
four Days after he had received the Wound. 


Reflect. The delay of the Diver/ſcons, as it 
evidently appears, was one of the chief Cauſes 
of the Accidents that followed on this Wound; 
and tis plain, if Tents, Dilaters, or other exaſ- 
perating Things had been uſed in dreffing, 
they had infallibly proved an Impediment to 
the diſcharging the Part and ripening the 40. 
ſceſſes, for Reaſons adduced in the firſt Part, 
where we diſcourſed of their fatal Effects. 

Nature is, in ſuch Caſes, ſufficiently perplext Nu. 
without the additional Oppreſſion of the moſt / 

ievous of all her Enemies; the is as it were 90 
ettered, and can't at: And when by a health- Wy; 
ful and critical Motion the endeavours to de- ub 
liver herſelf, as in the Abſceſſes of the former 
Cure, ſhe is unable to produce any defirable 
Effect, ſo long as the Wound is cram'd full of 
Lint. The moſt frequent Conſequence of this 
is a ſtifling the natural Heat, after which fol- Whoy; 
lows a Gangrene. There has but few bad oy 
Accidents follow'd upon Wounds treated atter 
our Method; and I dare affirm, ſcarce any MWyee 
have miſcarried under our Care, tho* more m ©: 
dangerouſly wounded than this Soldier whom Wh it 
we have been ſpeaking of, all which is owing etz 
to the gentleneis of this way and uſe of Diver Mito; 
frons. CH A? 
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CTR” TIT. 
Of another Wound in the Arm. 


wen N the Year 1690. ſoon after the 


War was declared in Savoy, a Sol- 


dier of the Regiment of Poxdexx, named [a 


Montag ue, was ſent to theHoſpital at Briangon, 
who had got a violent Blow with the handle of 
an Halbert, on the middle and outward Part of 
the left Hamerut, whereby the Bone was broken 
to pieces, with a J/ound and great Contaſion. 
everal Portions of the Bone ſtuck out at 
the Wound, which did (till adhere to the Pe- 
rioſteum. I placed them one by another, as 
rently and nimbly as poſſibly I could, endea- 
youring to give them their natural Poſition. I 
rabbed the Part with a ſtrong d://olving Balſam 
very warm, which I had cauſed to be prepared 
or Contuſions. joined the Lips of he\Wound, 
nd applied an Incarnative. TI gently rolled the 
Part with a Band about three Fingers breadth 
dove the Wound, and with anotfſer as much 
low it, applying a Plaiſter made of Diapal- 
na diſſolved in Oil of Roſes and Vinegar be- 
een the Bands, the middle Part whereof be- 
I; oppolite to the Wound, the ends met up- 
n it, and covered it: Upon this I put a Com- 
eſs, of the ſame figure and bigneſs, folded 
tothree or four doubles, and dipt in warm 


Wine, 
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Wine, and then a Þiece of Paſtboard, which 
reſting with its ends upon the two Rollers, 
and embracing and keeping faſt all the Wound- 
Apparel, came together, and was tied on the 
hinder part of the Arm. | 
In this Paſtboard there was a hole cut out, 
where it covered the Wound, to which a piece 
of the ſame was fitted, to be taken off at each | 
Dreſſing, and afterward put ou: This was 
made faſt with a little Band, which I rolled 
about all the Paſtboard after [ had applied my 
Dreſſings, in ſuch faſhion, that without diſtur- 
bing either the Arm or the Paſtboard, I had 
nothing to do but, when there was Occaſion, 
to untie the Band, take off the Piece, and lift 
up the two ends of the Compreſs and Plaiſter, 
and ſd to embrocate the Wound, and then to 
dreſs ĩt with a Pledgit only, and do it up again. 
In this manner it was drefled once a Day, 
for 5 or 6 Days, after which I gently took of 
all the Dreſſings, except the Rollers, and 
changing the, Plaiſter and Compreſs, I drel 
but once in two Days. No Aceident happened, N ou 
for the Contuſion was quickly diſſolved ; no Wee 
Bones were diſcharged, and the Suppuration we 
was but little, Diverfions having been made Sur 
from the very firſt. The Wound was filled vp, Ing 
and compleatly skinned, about the 22d Day df 
the Wound, wherefore I thenceforth dreſſed it 
only with Holt, the Plailter pro Fractiri, 


and the neceſſary Splents. Since that * 
4 ae 
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have not ſeen him, becauſe then we left La- 
cerne; but tis certain he was palt all Danger. 


Reflect. If this Way of Dreſſing be compared 
with that of many Surgeons, who not only fill 
up the Sores with Lint, but alſo at each Dreſ- 
ſing move to and fro the broken Pieces of Bone, 
in order to promote their Separation, it may 
be ſeen how different the Succeſs will prove. 
Had I treated this Wound in a rigorous man- 
ner, ſuch Accidents had undoubtedly happened 
as would have baffled my Cate. The Sup- 
puration would have been great; and thus 
the Pieces of the Bone, thereby quite ſeparated 
and carried into ſome Cavity, had cauſed ma- 
ny Abſceſſes and Sinus; which Diſorders of- 
tentimes cauſe a neceſſity of Amputation, and 
when the Strength is decayed, they bring on 
Death. After this I make uſe of a Piece of white 
iron, formed in the ſame faſhion as the Paſt- 
board, wich a Window opening upon the 
Wound, which being lift up, I dreſſed it with- 
out moving the Body of the Machine. But 
leeing in thoſe Places where Hoſpitals are not 
we have not every thing requiſite at hand, the 
Surgeon muſt ſupply that Defect by his own 
lagenuity. 


TR” hte. tide dh. dt. A. Ad 
5 . 


| 3 * . 
| a& be Fore-Arm or Cubit. 
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3 GH AP. XXII 


O8ſ.22.T N the ſame Place, a Soldier in the 
1 aforeſaid Regiment received a Shot | 
in the Fore-Arm, on the middle and hinder | 
Part, which broke the Radius, and carried | 
away a Part of the Cubitus. 
He was dreſſed after our Method; but the 
Cavity of the Wound was filled with a Pled- 
it of very fine Lint dipt in a mixture of our 
Bebe, and a little Linimentum Arcæi, which 
eaſeth Pain, promotes the fall of the E/char, 


and reſiſts a Fluxion of Humours. Diverſions 
were made, and his Diet ordered. 

We dreſled him atter two Days, and found 
two or three Pieces of Bone ſticking to the 5 
Lint. In the ſecond Dreſſing, I ſet the Radu, 
keeping it firm with little Compreſſes ſtiffened 9 
with Paſtboard: One of theſe I put on the > 
fore-part of the Arm upon the broken Bone, 4 


another on the inward, and a third on the out- 
ward-part, making them all faſt with two 
Rollers, one above, and the other below the 
Fracture. This Apparatus kept the Arm 
ſtreight, and ſerved inſtead of a Defenſative 
Over all we applied the Paſtboard, and ſup: 
ported the Arm with a Sling. The Suppurt 


tion was very moderate, and another Piece oi bl 
Bone 
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Bone came afterwards away: We dreſſed but 
once in two Days, and on the twelfth, or fif- 
teenth Day of the Wound the Fleſh begzn to 
cover the Bone, for which Cauſe W Aꝗreſſed 
him only once in three Days, and that 
ently and ſpeedily. Towards the twentiet 

Day, the Wound began to be filled up. The 
defect of the Cabitus was made up with a Ca- 
lus, and the Radin; recovered without Exfolia- 
tion, and all in four Weeks time; after which, 
I only uſed a Roller on the fracture Place. 
About this time we broke up from Lucerne, 
and I have not ſeen him ſince. | 

Reflect. The good Succeſs, the Expedition, 
and the Gentleneſs of theſe Cares, ought in my 
Opinion to give ſome Reputation to this Way 
of Dreſſing. I have not ſeen, ſince I firſt entered 
upon Practice, any Method followed that has 
deen either ſo ſhort, ſo eaſy for the Patient, or ſo 
certain in the Conſequence, Hereby thoſe Pains 
are prevented which ordinarily bring Fevers, 
that are attended with many other Acc:dents : 
Abſceſſes, Fluxions and Inflammations are a- 
voided. The Mitter is but little, and that 
laudable. The wounded Perſon can take ſolid 
Muriſbment, and neceſſary Reſt, whereby all 
the Faculties become more vigorous, and Na- 
ture more active, Fleſh is more eaſily generated, 
and a Calle; more ſpeedily formed, and, in 
fine, every thing with more facility re-eſta- 


| diſhed, and reduced to its former State. 


H 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of another Wound in the Cubit. 


O8ſ.23. A Bout the end of the Year 169y. I | 
943 A deing in the ſame Poſt 2 the | 
Hoſpital of the Abby of Ozlx, as I was in that | 
of Briangon,there was brought to us one called | 
Beaulieu, A to the King's Battalion, 
commanded b . Desbordes, and of the 
Company of M. dx Mont. He was run with 
a Sword into the middle and inward Part of 
the left Arm, whereby the Artery between the 

Radius and Cubitus was laid open. 
He had remained 8 or 9 Days in his Quar- 
ters, being dreſſed by one of the Mates ; who, 
without making any Diverſion, only ſhut up 
the Wound with a ſtrong Stopple, which re- 
ftrained the great Flux of Blood between 
Dreſſings : But at the time of Dreſſing he bled 
exceſſively. The Blood, which was extravs- 
fated in the Member, did there corrupt, and 
cauſed Abſceſſes in ſeveral Places. But at MW" 
laſt, his Surgeon ſeeing that his Strength was IMO "i 
daily diminiſhed, and fearing ſome fatal Ac! W ti 
cident, cauſed him to be ſent to Oulx. 
His Weakneſs was advantageous to him. de. 
For whereas Amputation was chiefly indicated, 
his loſs of Strength was a contrary Indication 
that prevailed over the former. I dilated the ¶ the 
Wound, that ] might dil cover the Artery, and c. 
empt! 


qt v4 hi. oe we. n 
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empty the Part of the Matter and clotted 


Blood wherewith it was filled. But being 
then unfurniſhed with ſuch things as were ne- 
ceſſary for my Detign, I applied a Button of 
Vitriol to the Aperture of the Artery ; and 
having filled the Wound with Lint, and ap- 
plied the other Dreſſings neceſlary on ſuch 
Occaſions, I let him Blood ewice, but in ſmall 
Quantities, and gave him certain Emulſions, 
wherein were tnixed ſomeAnodyneMedicines, 
to retard the Motion of the Blood. Idet twoDays 
paſs without Dreſſing, but on the third, 1 found 
all I had done was to no purpoſe. At the Place 
where the Artery was opened, there was a con- 
ſiderable and painful Swellzzg; the Liu that 
filled the Wound was heaved up with the Pul - 
ſation, and a bloody Water came ont, , which 
prefaged the ſadden return of the —_— I 
cauſed to be prepared my 1 roches of Roſe» 
water, G un- Dragou and /Vitriol, with ſome good 
Styprick water, nd two Days after I took out 
all that filled the Wound: I alſo took away 
the £/char made dy the Virriol, and the Fungus 
that was grown in the Wound ; which I fur- 
ther dilated to give vent to the Blood that had 
diffuſed it ſelf thro? the Fleſh, beyond the ex- 
tent of the Wound. All this time I repreſſed 
the Bleeding by the Te@rakey, which I cauſed to 
be flackned, to diſcover again the opening of 
the Artery, to which I applied two little T to- 
ches, ſupported by a ſinall Compreſs dipt in 
| the 


£ 
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+ the Styptick-water : | filled the Cavity of the 


Wounds with Dofliis pretty hard, and moi- 
ſtened in the ſame Liquor ; then I took a large | 
Compreſs three Fingers breadth thick, and a a 
Foot in length, covered only with Bole diſ- | 
ſolved in Vinegar ; this I applied along the | 
Artery quite to the Arm- pit; and laſtly, an 
aſtringent Plaiſter, which I made faſt with | 


Compreſſes and ſtrong Bandage. I cauſed the 
Arm to be laid on a Pillow, with the Hand 
higher than the Elbow. Two Days after, I un- 
tied the Rollers, and took off the Compreſles 
and the Plaiſter ; and ſeeing things in a good 
Condition, I applied new Aſtringentt, without 
touching the Wound. This Method I conti- 
nued 2 or 3 Days; afterwards I begun to te- 
move the Doflils that were outmoſt, ſuſtain- 
ing always the others with new ones, and hin- 
dering alſo thoſe which were next to the At- 
tery to fall off until the Suppuration were be 
gun, that time might be given to the Feb to 
cover the Artery, the Bleeding being ver 
well ſtopped. In effect, about 10 or 11 Days 
after the Application of theſe Dreſſings, all 
came off of its own accord, not one Drop 
of Blood following; for the Artery was prett] 
well covered. All this was done in Preſence 
of M. Davejan, one of the Phyficians of the 
| Hoſpital, a Man of Integrity, Merit and 
great Skill. In fine, the Wound was in 4 

little time compleatly cured. 
Reflect, 
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Reflect. This kind of Wounds, where Arte- 
riet are opened, are of all others the molt tick - 
liſh; they give a great deal of Trouble, and but 
little Repatation is gained by their Cure. 
Every one knows, that there was no Place 
for the Operation of the Aueuriſma, where 
this Artery was opened; and that it was ne- 
ceſſary either to cut off the Member, or to 
let the wounded Perſuu periſh, or to ſtop the 
Bleeding by ſuch means as I uſed, By this 
we may ſee, that it is not good to be too haſly 
in cutting off a Member, where Arteries are 
opened that admit not the Azexriſma; that we 
ought not to deſpond, though our firſt Attempts 
to ſtop the Flux of Blood prove unſucceſs- 
ful; and that the Troches which I uſe, are 
upon many accounts better than /irriol. This 
is not the only time that I have experienced 
the Succeſs of this Method on the like Qc- 
calion: I made ſome Trials of the ſame at 
Lucerne, in the Year 1686, and in particular 
upon a certain Soldier who had the Arte 
that is between the Tibia and Fibula laid open; 
and after much Trouble, before I would 
condeſcend to the cutting off of the Member, 
| was willing to try this Method, which had 
alſo a very happy Succeſs. That we may 
preſerve a Member, we are to leave nothing 
undone; neither onght we to conſent to its 
Amputation, till rl all other Means have 
been in vain eſſayed. | 

| H CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXY. 
Of the Hands. 


OA. 48 IN CE the * of the War, 


I have had under Cure very many 
whoſe Hand: were pierced, torn, or half carried 
away by ſuch Fire-Arms as burft, which is a 
thing very ordinary in Armies. Many others 
have I likewiſe dreſſed, that had their Hands ſhot 
thro? with Bullets, and cut with ſharp Inſtru- 
ments, of which I ſhall not ſpeak in particular. 
But I may jultly ſay, that all thoſe I have 
dreſſed in theſe later times, though by the 
Wounds the Part has been very much ſhat- 
tered and torn, have been always cured, with - 
out loſing what remained of the Member, and 
with lictle or no diſcharge of Splinters of the 
Bones, or loſs of Fingers, or their Joints. 

In this kind of Wounds, as well as 11 others, 
F have avoided frequent Dreſſing, and the Uſe 
of putrifying Medicines: And I own that | 
have ever found the Spirit of Vine a very 
ſucceſsful Remedy in Wounds of the Exzre 
mities, and in thoſe of nervous Parts, I have 
uſed it chiefly in Hoſpirals, where it brought 
always a ſpeedy Relief. 

Many of the Ancients have ordered to keep 
open for ſome conſiderable time the Wound 


of the Nerves and Tendons; to give vent r 
ſuc 
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ſich Matter as by its Stay might corrupt the 
Subftance of the Parts. 

But Experience has taught me, that *tis 
much more beneficial to the Patient in ſuch 
Caſes, to hinder, than to promote the Suppu- 
ration; by doing betimes what is neceſſary to 
prevent Fluxions upon the Part; ſometimes 
applying good Defenſatives to the ſuperior 

Parts, to repreſs the Activity of the Blood; and 
ſometimes uſing reſolving Anodynes to the 
Place afflicted, it there is need, to prevent or 
take off the Pain, from which moſt commonly 
theAccidents proceed that attend ſuch Wounds, 
and to guard off at the ſame time the Attempts. 
| of the Air, which is the greateſt Enemy of the 
nervous Parts. 

can aver, that by uſing this Method I 
have cured ſuch Wounds much more ſudden- 
ly than I could any other way: And fince alt: 
are agreed that the Arr is. pernicious to- 
Wounds in general, I believe none will queſ- 
tion but thoſe of the Nerves receive thereby. 
a more notable Prejudice than thofe of any 
other Parts of the Body, conſidering their 
Tenderneſs, the Nature of their Subſtance, 
and their Temperament. I leave it then to 
Conſideration, whether Wounds of this kind: 
could be defended from the Injuries of the 
Air, if they were kept open, according to the 
Opinion of the Aucienti. 


H 6 But 
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But it will be ſaid, that tis extremely dif- 
cult, after all poſſible Precaution, to avoid the 
uſe of putrifying and irritating Medicines, 
and of Dilaters, in Cures that are tedious : 
For if ſuch things as breed Fleſh, and are bal- 
ſamick, be uſed when the Wound at the ſame 
time muſt be kept open, there will be a Ne- 
cefſity of conſuming inceſlantly the Fleſh with 
Catharticks, which are very apt, by the Pain 
they cauſe, to produce ill Accidents, eſpeci- 
ally in Parts ſo ſenſible as theſe. 

ow to this I anſwer, That if ſuppurat- 
ing and putrefying Medicines are uſed, there 
almoſt ever infallibly follows a great Suppu- 
ration, and ſometimes a total Diſſolution of 
the nervous and tendonous Parts, eſpecially 
if Tents or Dilaters bealſo employed, which 
if but for a ſmall time they touch ſuch Parts, 
do oftentimes draw on Incutable, and ſome- 
times mortal Symptoms, 

Wherefore I have ever judged it beſt to 
cloſe up the Wound as ſoon as poſſible on 
ſuch Occafions, eſpecially when there is no 
extraneous Body that of neceflity muſt be 
drawn forth; or if all requiſite Diligence has 
been already uſed at firſt Dreſſing to that In- 
tent. In fine, though I have always not only 
avoided with all poſſible Care the uſing of 
putrifying Things, but alſo endeavoured to 
dreſs as ſeldom as might be, I dare affirm, 
that in this way of Practice there never hap 


pened 
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ened even the leaſt Accident, to all that great 
Nutr of wounded Perſons that was dreſt 
according to it, in our Hoſpital at Briancon. 

Pareus, Book 13. Chap. ix. ſhews, That by 

this Method he ſucceſsfully cured the Prickin 
of a Tendon, which King Charles the ninth h 
received in Blood-letting : Though in another 
Place he finds Fault mightily with thoſe who 
uſe the Stitch to wounded Tendon: : He would 
undoubtedly have been of another Mind, had 
he lived, and ſeen, as I, and many others 
have done, how often the deceaſed M. Bien- 
aiſe, an expert Surgeon, has performed the 
ſame with Succeſs in his Houſe at Paris. 
But after all, we may maintain, that he is not 
the firſt who has practiſed the ſtitching of a 
Tendon ; for in former times it was uſual, and 
many of the Ancients have done it. 


C HAP. XXVI. 
Of the Thigh. 


05/.25.T N the Year 1686, when the Vaxdois 
were driven from the Vallies of La- 

cerne, one le. Grand, a Frenchman by Birth, 
* in the Regiment of Guards, and at 
preſent an Officer in a Regiment of Fuſileers 
belonging to His Royal Hig hnefs, being wound- 
ed by a Bullet in the upper and outward Part 
*fthe right Thigh, and the Ball not to be found, 
was 
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was brought to the Hoſpital at Lucerne. He 


had lain a Day and a Night helpleſs upon 
the Ground; which occaſioned a conſiderable 
Fluxion, and an Inflammation of the Part. 


made large Incifions, and fpar'd no Pains to 


fiad the Bullet, but all in vain. 
He was forthwith let Blood, and had a Qly- 
ſter given him, an exact Courſe of Diet bein 
order d. The Bleedings were repeated, wit 
the other Remedies for withdrawing the Hu- 
mours from the Part. The Swelling and In- 
flammation were leſſen'd; and I began to 
think, that things were in a pretty good Condi- 
tion: I kept in the Wound only a little Tex, 
about the length of two Fingers Breadth, ver) 
ſoft, and of pretty fine Lint. 
Thus the firſt Accidents were vatiquiſh'd, 
but others more troubleſome and more obſti- 
nate'yet remain'd; for the Suppuration and 
Flux of Humours was ſo prodigiouſly great, 
that I verily believ'd his whole Body would 
thereby have been _dillaly'd. At every time 
we open'd the Wound to drels it, which was 
twice a Day, more than a Pint of Mane 
came away, beſides what was difcharged be- 
tween Dreffings, which might be judged 2 
much: In the mean time the Strength of the 
"wounded Perſon was mote and more impait- 
ed, and his Body infenfibly wafted away. 
I could aſcribe all thefe Accidents to no- 


thing elſe but the Baller, which remained , 
| t 
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the Member : And this. I the rather inclined 
to think, in regard that almoſt all the Bullets 
that were drawn from Wounds during this 
Campaign, were full of Sablimate or Glaſi, 
| and many others of other Metals, and Tin. 

1 adviſed with M. Conte, then at Lacerne, 
Surgeon in Ordinary to his Royal Highneſs, 
who being acquainted with the Order of Cure 
and the Symptoms, was of Opinion, that by 
Purging the Moiſture might be dried up; this 
was accordingly put in Practice. 

was as eagerly deſirous to effect this Cure, 
as if all my Reputation had depended upon 
the Succeſs: And indeed it appeared as if 
Providenee had thereby deſigned to open my 
Eyes, and to make uſe of me for the Relief of 
many others, I being qualified for that End by 
| the Lene [ attained in this Inſtance. 
| The wounded Perſon was greatly diſorder- 

ed by the Purg ing, yea, in ſuch Sort, that J 
feared a Gangrene : The Fever was encreaſed, 
and the Patient had quitted all his Hopes, not- 
withſtanding the Aſſurance he had conceived 
of being cured under my Hands. 

As for my ſelf, I began to deſpair ; though it 
is my Humour never to give over my wound- 
ed Patient ſo long as Life continues ; for 
his Thigh was all over Evid, and the Spaces 
between the Muſcles, nay, all the Member, 
was filled and oaked with Matter, which every 
Day encreaſed, the Wound being as it were 

an 


4 
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an inexhauſtible Fountain. I conſidered with 
my ſelf a thouſand times, if there was any 
thing more I could do, or any thing further 
to be uſed. I had performed all that Art pre- 
ſcribes, to dry up that Matter wherewith the 
Part was ever filled, having uſed not only x 
hard Bandage with expulſive Compreſſes, to 
hinder its gathering together and ſtay in the 
Part, but alſo ſudorifick Decoctions, though 
all in vain. I was alſo thinking to make a 
Counter-Opening under the Thigh, to give a 
more free Courſe to the Matter, and to hin- 
der its Stay ; but on ſecond Thoughts, I be- 
lieved it would be to no Purpoſe. 

M. Conte, and generally all who ſaw the 
Man, defpaired of his being cured ; and told 
me, that F. vexed myſelf in vain, as if all my 
Reputation had depended upon the Cure. 

Though. I had hitherto tried all ſorts of 
Means in vain, yet I was obſtinately bent to 
find out ſome other way, by my own Con- 
ſideration, ſince the wounded Perſon himſelf 
was alſo deſperate. | 

As I have formerly ſaid, I had hitherto kept 
in the Wound alittle Text, about two Fingers 
breadth long, and very ſoft : This I reſolvedal- 
together to lay aſide, and to dreſs the Wound 
with a Pleagit and Plaiſter only, and ſuch 
Bandage as might be ſufficient to keep them on, 

Ibis frighted the poor dying Man; and i 
was with great Difficulty that now I co 

1 f | q N 
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1 obtain his Conſent to have that power over 
J him which of right belonged to me, and what 
r formerly he had ſo freely granted. 

- In the Evening, to my great ſurprize, I found 
e him iu a much better Condition : The Matter 
a came not away in ſo great a Quantity: That 
0 Night he ſlept much better than he had ever 
* done fince he received his Wound ; and in the 


Morning he was yet better: This Evening the 
a Matter began to be of a good Conſiſtence, and 
to be diſcharged in moderate Quantity, Hence- 
forth I dreſſed but once a Day. 

His Fever, which had continued from the 
Beginning, left him altogether, and the ſecond 
Day after the leaving out of the Tent; and 
from the fourth, he was dreſt only once eve- 
ry other Day; he alſo began to eat, and to 
recover his Strength : From the eighth Day 
nothing further came from the Wound, and 
on the twelfth after the diſuſe of the Tent, he 
was entirely cured ; the Truth of which I call 
GOD to witneſs. | 


Reflect. This is the Cure, as I fincerely pro- 
teſt, to which I have been moſt obliged. It 
was this which made me embrace that Me- 
thod which now I expoſe to publick View, 
and which from this time forth ſucceeded fo 
happily with me: And it is certain, that I had 
Infalliby cured my Patient at once of all his 
Diſtempers,if I had continu'd but only for ſeven 

or 
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or eight Days to uſe a Te, though never fo 
{mall and ſoft. 

From this time forward, I reſolved to a- 
bandon the uſe of Terzs, and to give my Ad- 
vice in this Affair to the Publick, when once 
an Opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. I com- 
municated my Defign to M. Thevenor, Phy- 
ſician in Ordinary and chief Surgeon to their 
Royal Highneſſes, a Man of great Learning and 
Experience, to be eſteemed, as well for his 
profound Knowledge, as his eminent Virtue: 
And having related to him a Deſcription of 
the Cure, he confirmed me in my Opinion. 

It was here therefore, in the King's Heſpi- 
tal ſettled at Briaupon, that I drew ont feve- 
ral Osſervatrons which | had made, and ſome 
Accounts I had kept of many Cures done in 
different Times and Places, in order to make 
up a Collection of them, together with ſome 
Others done in this ZHoſprial. 

But to return to the preceding Cute; its 
convenient to obſerve, that tho? the Bullet was 
lodged in the Member, yet no Diſadvantage 
did thereupon enſue to the Patient: Which 
made me think for a time, that the Bulle 
Hitting upon the Belly of ſome large Mulcle, 
might have rebounded the ſame way by which 
it entered ; but I found myſelf out in my Con- 
jecture: For being at Turin about a Year and 
an half after this Cure, I was ſent for from 


the Citade where I ſtay'd, and when I came 
J found 
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I found this ſame Perſon whom I had cured 
of his Wound, who ſhewed me a Scar. I opened 
it without Difficulty, and perceiving ſomething 
white and hard, with my Inſtrument I drew 
out the Ballet, which was flat, with a piece 
of the Thigh-bone ſticking to it: The Ulcer 
was quickly cured without any Inconvenience, 
and never returned again. 

Had I at firſt Dreſſing found out the Bul- 
let, to the Misfortune of the wounded Per- 
ſon, I ſhould have been obliged by Cuſtom 
and the Rules of our Art, to draw it forth, 
though it had been, as indeed it was, ftickin 
in ſuch a parggof the Bone as was encompaiſt 
with the FreVell depth of Fleſh. But for cer- 
tain, it could not have been got ont with ſuch 
Eaſe, or without Pain and grievous Irritati- 
ons: Beſides, I queſtion if the Patient, who 
was of a biſjous Conſtitution, could have borne 
vp under fo tedious and painful an Operati- 
on, ſeeing an infinite number of Accidents had 
been occafioned only by the touches of a lit- 
tle and very ſoft Texe. Wherefore I am per- 
luaded, and am bold to affirm, that it is not 
aways neceſſary to draw forth the Bullet, 
when it is lodged in a Bone that lies deep 
under the Fleſh; Nature, that is much wiſer 
than we, has more gentle and eaſy ways, and 
veſt knows the time to free herſelf of what 
s hurtful to her. 

Hippocrates, in the fifth of his Epidemicks, 

relates, 
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relates, that he drew forth the Head of an 
Arrow from the Groin ot a Man, after it 
remained fix Years in his Body, without any 
Accident happening during all that time. 

Alexander Benedictus reports, that a certain 
Man was wounded in the Back with an Arrow, 
the Head whereof could not be got out, being 
bearded, and two Fingers-breadth 1a length, 
which yet, two Months after the Wound was 
cured, the Patient voided by Stool. 

Hildanas, in his fixth Obſervation, tells us, 
That he took out the Point ot a Knife which 
had remained two Years among the acute 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Loins, with- 
out producing any Accident thege.“ 

Let us now therefore acknowledge Nature 
wonderful in her Operations! Theſe Exam: 
** together with my own Experience and 

eaſon, have made me very cautious in the 
drawing forth Bulleti, when they are not lodg: 
ed in Places where they may marr or quite 
deſtroy the Action of any Part, nor in danger 
of falling into ſome Cavity. This Care is of 
icſelf enough to convince any one of the Ad: 
vantage, and to eſtabliſh the Credit of my Prac- 
tice, it having been publickly performed, yes, 
authorized aud approved by many learned Phy- 
ficians and Surgeons of the Court of Savoy. 

Since that time, I have in ſeveral Places, and 
in divers Hoſpitals, cured many who have had 


their LI nighs pierced quite thro', ln 
thet 
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ther Tents or Dilaters, (ave only on the firſt 
Dreſſing, to ſupport and contain the A/ringents 
neceſſary to (top the Bleeding. This is coutra- 
ry to Pureus's Method, who, in the 37th Chap- 
ter of his tenth Book of Hounds, affirms, That 
Wounds of the Thighs and Legs ought to be 
kept long open, that the corrupted Membranes 
may have time to ſuppurate and come away: 
As if indeed Nature, that has brought ſolid 
Bodies, ſuch as Iron, Bullets, Bones, &c. to the 
Orifices of Wounds, even after they have been 


2 conſiderable time cicatrized, as hath been 


formerly obſerved, were not ſufficient to ex- 
pel ſome Shreds of corrupted Membranes. 

But, to avoid corrupting of the Part, the 
Wounds muſt be ſpeedily cloſed up, Teuts and 
Dilaters laid afide, the Air muſt be carefully 
excluded from the wounded Parts, great Szp- 
paratives mult be caſhier'd, and we muſt dreſs 
as quickly and as ſeldom as poſſible. 


S 


CH AP. XXVII. 
Of the Knees. 


05. * the Year 1691, when I was at 

Pignerol, a Captain of a Battalion 
of the King's — commanded by M. de 
Lannoy, was wounded in the right Knee with 
a Bullet, which went in at the outward and 
middle, and came out at the inward and up- 


per 
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ewas dreſt tor four whole 
e Army, very) well 


re, not thinking to 
ropoſed to me, after ſo 
the Care ot dreſſing 
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to the nature of the Part, and of the Wound. 
When I came to ſee him the day following, 
ſo ſoon as he ſaw me he embraced me, and 
ſwore in the Preſence of many Officers, that he 
was inexprefhbly obliged to me; and, which 
| was no leſs ſurprizing than true, he told me, 
J that he had ſlept all Night, tho* he had not 
0 done ſo ſince the firſt Day of his Wound; that 
g he felt na Pain in his Knee, and believed his 
Fever was __ | 
of He was ſo encouraged with this good Suc- 
5h | cel, that from thencetorth he thought himſelf 
as I cured. For five or ſi Days he was dreſt after the 
ht WW fame manner once a Day, and after wards once 
every other Day, without changing the Oint- 
ments and Plaiſters, which had been ſo long 
uſed before without any advantage. The Cure 
was completed in leſs than a Month; after 
which I adviſed him to go into his own Coun- 
try, and uſe the Haters, in order to ſtrengthen 
the Part weakened by the frequent Dreſſing, and 
(if poſſible) to enable him freely to extend it. 


Reflect. It appears by this Cure, that a good 
Method is the moſt effectual Remedy, and the 
principal Inſtrument in healing Wounds, If 
ny Man will but be at the Pains to weigh this 
ale, I doubt not but he will be convinced, 
hat the 7 exzs, the [njed#:on, and the other hu- 
d things wherewith the Part was perpetual- 
moiſtened, were the Cauſe of the deplora- 

ble 
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mult not be exaſperated by the Touches of 
Tents and Dilaters, putriſying Medicines mult 
be ſuppreſſed, becauſe they weaken the Parts 
to which they are applied, and ruin ſuch as 

are Nervous and Tendonous. 

All thoſe liquid things that are commonl 
uſed are hurtful to 1 ſuch as Aroma- 
ine, Fomentations, Injections, &c. Such 
dings as are heating and drying are profitable. 
We muſt endeavour to hinder the Waſte of 
sche Spirits, and ſeaſonably to perform the ne- 
re ¶ ceſſary Dr/ver/rons, obſerving a drying and 
a- lender Diet, and uſing to the Wound Sarco- 
tick Medicines, ſuch as Balſams, or Spirit of 
1s ine, avoiding alſo long and frequent Dreſ- 
ble Wl ings. If this Method is followed, all the 
the MW Accidents, which ordinarily accompany. 

Wounds of this nature, will be prevented. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, in this firſt Part, 
Buok I. Chap. xlix. treating of Mounds in the 
Joints, ſays, That they are not only extreme 
tard to be cured, but alſo dangerous and mor- 
al: And he adds, That the Cure is dange- 
ous and difficult, both in regard of their own 
lence, and alſo of that ot the Joints; for 
„ Aare being the Cauſe that produces Fleſh, 
ud fills up Wounds, is leſs vigorous in the 
vints, which are cold in Temper, and deſtitute 


11d e Blood and Fleſh, than elſewhere, eſpecially 

muſt eden weakened yet further by a Wound. 

t; we Alterwards, in the ſame Chapter, being ſup- 
mo I ported 
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— by the Authority of Galen, in his third 


ook of Fracture, he affirms, That whatever 
Hes under the Skin is advantaged by being 
covered therewith: And conſidering that the 


oints are cold, without Blood, and without 


teſh, he ſays, that their natural Heat is ſoon 
extingniſhed, efpecially when expoſed to the 
cold Air. Thefe were the Thoughts of this 
Author, who was accuſtomed to uſe the Stiech 
on fach Occafions, to protect this kind of 
Wounds from the Injuries of the Air. 

He further adds in the ſame Chapter, That 
Wounds in the Joints ought not to be left 
open or expoſed to the cold Air, becauſe there- 
by we run the Hazard of quenching the natu- 
ral Heat, and of a Cangrene; or if this ſhould 
not fall out, there is feldom any Digeſtion in 
the Wound when ſo treated. 

Theſe Parts then, as hath been ſaid, are na- 
turally very weak, deſtitute of Heat, and plen- 
tifully watered with Moiſture, which, by rea- 
fon of the abounding Salts, is apt to contract 
an Acrimony and Malignity, eſpecially when 
| is retained in the Part with Texts: Now 
this fame Moiſture, inſinuating itfelf into 
the Pores of the nervous Fibres, fails not to 
harden them, and render them callous; from 
whence it comes, that theſe Wounds often 
end in Fiftula's. Tis obſervable alſo, that 
if there happen any Change or Diſorder in the 


Blood, this Humour becomes fo corroſive, 
| 4 that 
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that it rots the Bones, and. deſtroys the Parts 
where it comes. Long and frequent Dreſ- 
ling likewiſe occaſion the like Accidents, be- 
| cauſe of the Admiſſion of the Air that encreaſes 
the Force of the Acids, and eaſily deſtroys 
that ſmall Portion of Spirits and Heat with 
which theſe Parts are furniſhed. 4 
All theſe things are of the greateſt Impor- 
tance, and well deferve our ſerious Conſi- 
deration : And if Reaſon in any thing ought to 
prevail over Caſtom, tis chiefly here, where 
the Life of Mankind is concerned, which is a 
thing ſo precious, that it very well merits our 


moſt particular Care. 
And indeed I am of the Mind, that the Au- 


| thority of ſo famous a Perſon as Fabricius ab 
1 Aquapendente ought to give ſome Reputation 

to my Opinion. But before I conclude this 
* Chapter, I will moreover affirm, that if 
* Wounds in the Joints are hard to be cured, 
a- and often degenerate into Fiſtula's, this is not 
a ſo much owing to the Weakneſs of theſe 
en Parts, as to the manner uſed by moſt Part of 


w | Surgeons in drefliag them. 


— 


C HAP. XXVIII. 
Of the Leg. 


08. 27. () NE la Grandeur, who was in the 
Guards of the Marſhal de Catinat, 


General of the — Forces in Italy, being 
2 at 
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at the Siege of Luxemburg in the Year 1684, 
had received a Wound with the Shiver of a 
Granade, in the left Leg, which left behind it 
an Ulcer near the inward Ankle, that had 
baffled the Care of the Surgeons. 

This Man being at Pignerol, about the Be- 
ginning of the Year 1692, took a Reſolution 
to have this Ulcer cured, though it had been 
of a pretty long Standing, and was to him in- 
ſtead of an Iſſue. Here he finds a Surgeon 
pliant enough, who, without foreſeeing what 
Accidents might follow, or confidering the 
evil Diſpoſition of Body, and the bad Con- 
ſtitution of the Patient, takes him in hand, 
drefles him, and heals up his Ulcer. 

But in a little time after, he had ample Oc- | 
caſion to repent the Raſhneſs of his Under- |: 
taking: For the impure Humours of that un- 
wholſom Body, which had taken thier Courſe 
that way, not finding any Outgate, were by 
Degrees gathered together in the Member, and 
by their . arrived at a pitch of Malignity 
ſufficient to cauſe a Gangrene. 

On the Middle and inward Part of the Leg 
there aroſe a Tumor, or Swelling, which was 
forthwith taken by his Surgeon, who had ver) 
little Underſtanding in ſuch Caſes, for a Phe. 
non; Whereupon without further Deliberation 
he begins with Bleeding, which he repeated 
. five or fix. times. 

The Humour retained in the Part not being 


able 


0 


| 


| 
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able to come to a perfect Concoction, becauſe 
of the Defect of Heat and Spirits, made its 
Malignity appear, and-corrupted a great Part of 
the Leg. The Gamnzrene appeared, and the 
Surgeon made an opening in the higheſt Part of 
the Tumor, from whence came forth a little 
fœtid Lympha. But the Diſeaſe encreaſing every 
Moment, both the Patient and the Surgeon 
were alarmed, and ſought out for ſomebody 
to adviſe with about cutting off the Member. 

I was ordered by the Marquis of Champlais 
who was then at Pignerol, to go ſee him, and 
to employ my utmoſt Care to retrieve * 
poſſible, from that miſerable Conditi 
made Inciſions in his Leg, from the Knee to 
the Ancle on the Inſide, and touched it with a 
very piercing Spirit ſo far as the Gangrene 
reached: 1 ordered inwardly the ſtrongeſt 
Cordials, not forgetting Oriental Bezoar, and 
generous Mine, which 1 cauſed to be given him 
from time to time. 

Three Days paſſed over, in ſpite of all I 


could do, before a Stop was put to the pro- 
reſs of the Gangrene: The unſeaſonable 


leedings, his Diet, his Fever, and the other 
Evils with which he was oppreſt, had ſo in.- 
paired his Strength, that nothing could be 
hoped from it. Nevertheleſs, I judged no way 
would be more compendious and effeQual 


than that of Swear, to reach the Origin of the 
Evi, and to eaſe Nature overwhelmed with © 
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a World of Impurities: Wherefore I did my 
Endeavour to procure it; and for that Pur- 
poſe made him take one Evening a gentle 
Srdorifich. 

This Remedy had all the Succeſs I could ex. 

N; the Patient ſweated a little that Night 
which forthwith put a Stop to the Courſe of 
the Cangrene. The Eſchar came away, but 
very ſowly, becauſe of the Weaknets of the 
Patient. But when this was entirely ſeparat · 
ed, another Accident ſupervened, which threw 
us into a new Perplexity: For a large Zexdow 
1 been altered by the Gamgreze, and 
wiS* waſted by the Suppuration, being joined 
ro its Original by a ſmall Portion only, drew 
after it the Matter, and notwithſtanding all 
our Care, formed a very conſiderable Abſceſs 
under the Joint of the Knee, which encreafing 
by little and little, overſpread all the hinder 
Part of the Thigh. | 

{ dilated the Wound, making a freſh Inci- 
fon, wherein I put a very ſmall Dilater, to 
hinder its cloſing up: J uſed this Dilater for 
feven or eight Days, in which time the Mat- 
ter encreaſed, the Siu was enlarged, and 
the Tnigh ſwelled and became painful. 

I reſolved then to find the lowermoſt or 
moſt depending Part, that I might there make 
a Counter-Opening, whereby to give a Paſ- 
ſage to the Humours, and to hinder their 


Abode in the Part: Sol made a Mark without, 
upon 
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U upon the Place I pitched on for that Opera- 


+ 
[7 « 
* 


* 


(1071, 

Nevertheleſs, I was willing firſt to try all 
other means I could think on: And accord- 
ingly I began to leave out the Dilater, which 
I had only kept between the Lips of the 
Wound, not ſuffering it to pals into the Ca- 


vity of the Ulcer: And thus I dreſt the Wound 


only with a Pledgit, and a Plaiſter, and ſuch 
a Bandage as might keep them on. 

The next Day, very little Matter came 
away; and the Day after that, yet leſs: The 
ſwelling, and Pain of the Thigh were dimi- 
niſhed; the large and deep Stuus was filled 
up in four or five Days. Thus the Opera- 
tion I defigned was prevented, and the Pa- 
tient cured in ten or twelve Days after. 


Reflect. Tis no wonder, that very many 
able Surgeons have been deceived, without 
perceiving it, in the too frequent U le of theſe 
fatal Inſtruments, Tents and Dilaters : for I 
who had bid tnem open Defiance, could not 
keep myſelf from being miſtaken in uſing 
them, and have experienced their pernicious 
Conſequences. Who can imagine that a thing 
ſo ſmall as this Tenz was, could occaſion 


ſuch conſiderable Accidents ? 


I was much amazed at this Event, and 
thereby confirmed in my Averfion for Tents 
and Diaters, reſolving then to uſe more Cau- 
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tion than ever, if I ſhould at any time be 
neceſſitated to uſe them. 

I willingly own, that the ColleQtion of Mat- 
ter under the Thigh was not occaſioned by the 
Tents: They are not always the Cauſe of Im- 
poſtumations, nor of the Accidents that fol- 
low. But, after all, their Uſe contributes much 
to delay the Cure, and to render the Symptoms 
more obſtinate, as may be ſeen by the pre- 
ceeding Cure; for after the widening of the 
Sore, a free Paſſage being given, the Matter 
would have been diſcharged infallibly,and with- 
out Intermiſſion, if it had not been hindered 


by the Dilazers ; which, how little ſoever, 


was yet ſufficient to obſtruct its Paſſage. 


I hope then I ſhall not be thought to have | 


acted without Ground, in doing my Endeavour 
to put down the Uſe of Texzs, ſince it is atten- 
ded with fuch pernicious Conſequences. *Tis 
eaſy to judge, that if a little Dilater, about 
the Bigneſs of a middle ſized Bean, was able 
to occaſion ſich troubleſome Symptoms, a 
long and thick one mult have cauſed much 
more Irritation and Diſorder. If I had con- 
tinued to uſe that extraneous Body yet eight 
Days longer, it would have brought on a new 
Mortification, which at that time might have 
laid the Patient in his Grave, conſidering the 
deplorable Eſtate he was reduccd to by his 


former Diſorders. 
CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXIX. 
Of another Hurt in the Leg. 


O8. * that ſame Year, when I was in 


the Hoſpital of Brianpon, there was 
brought thither a Soldier of the Colonel's 
Company in Catinat's Regiment of Foot, who 
had both the Boxes of his left Leg broken, to- 
gether with a Found two Fingers breadth be- 
low the Garter, This Accident befel him 
upon the Works of the aforeſaid City. 

The lower Part of the Tibia came out at 
the Wound, and paſſed over its upper Part 
two Fingers breadth ; wherefore we were ne- 
ceſſitated to make a vigorous Extenſion, be- 
fore we could put all things in their right 
Place. We joined the Lips of the Wound, 
and dreſſed with Pledgits only, having made 
an Embrocation, to diſſolve a very confidera- 
ble Bruiſe, to which we applied our Diapalma 
diſſolved. Two or three Fingers breadth a- 
bove the Fracture, we encompaſſed the Mem- 
ber with a little Roller, uſing another in like 
manner below it; the ſpace between we filled 
up with double Compreſles dipt in Wine or 
Brandy. Under the Leg we uſed a Paſtboard, 
to hinder its bending at the Fracture, and 
over this the Bandage with eighteen Tails. In 
fine, having made all 25 with the Juncks, 

4 | 
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and their Furniture, Diverſions were made in 
due time, and a Courſe of Diet ordered. 

By reaſon of the Contuſſon, we were forced 
to dreſs once a Day, which we did without un- 
doing the Rollers, or giving any trouble to the 
Member; and when | ſaw the Bruiſe, from 
which I had feaced ſome Accidents, begin to 
be diſſipated, he was dreſſed but once in 2 Days. 
On the twelſth Day we took off the Rollers, 
that we might ſtreightcn them a little; which 
we did in ſuch a manner, that the Bones 
remained ſtreight and unmoved. The Wound 
then had begun to fill up, and there was not the 
leaſt Exfoliation, nor Separation of any Bone. 

The Wound was compleatly cured in 19 or 
20 Days; after which we ufed the Rollers 
with Splints and the Juncks upon the Place o 
the Fracture. 

The Patient was pretty fortunate in this, 
that during the Cure he had not felt the leaſt 
inward Diſorder, notwithſtanding the Un- 
wholſomneſs of the Beds in the Hoſpitals of 
the Army. After 40 Days the Juncks were 
laid afide, and he began to walk with Crutches, 
and ina Month after he returned to the Regi- 
ment. 


Reflect. By this Cure, which was publickly 
performed, it appears, that it is not abſolutely 
neceſfary to widen the Wound in complicated 
Fractures, as ſome are of Opinion; for fo ſoon 

as 
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as it is dilated, the Cavity is filled with Mat- 
ter that ſlides in between the broken Bones, 
and being once there, it is impoſſible to bring 
it away, or hinder its (tay ; and thus it alters 
and rots the Bone which it touches, Itdilutes 
and depraves its nutritious Juice, mixing with 
it, and rendring it unfit for breeding a Callus. 
In fine, it cauſes Exfoliations and Separations 
of Bones from the Extremities of the Fracture, 
and oftentimes ſliding along the Bone upon 
the Perioſteum, produces Abſceſſes and Sinas's, 
very hard to be cured. | 
The Patient is all this time in very great 
Danger, eſpecially in an Hoſpital, where he 
is every Day tormented once, and often twice, 
with long and painful Dreſſing. The Part is 
weakened, and the whole Body waſted away. 
Befides, tis obſervable that but few Fractures 
that are accompanied with a Wound are ever 
cured in Hoſpitals, eſpecially when dreſſed ac- 
cording to the ordinary Method ; and above all, 
thoſe of the Thighs and Legs, which confine the 


Patient to his Bed, are moſt ſeldom cured. 


Among all the Ancients that I have read, I 
97 none that favours my Method of treating 
of complicated Fractures more than Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente; for in his firſt Part, Book 4. 
Chap. 9. and in many other Places of his 
Works, he is not for dilating ſach kind of 
Wounds, but leaves the Separating of Bones 


to Nature's Conduct: And tho' he expects 
16 that 
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that ſome Splinters of Bones are to come away, 
yet he fails not to ſtitch up the Wound; for, 
ſays he, Nature will never cure a Wound in 
that Place where a Bone is to be excluded; 
wherefore we ought to endeavour to heal up 
ſuch Wounds ; which we ſhall not be ableto 
effe&, unleſs Nature judge it convenient, and 
find that their remaining open would be 
unprofitable. 5 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of a third Wound in the Leg. 
05.29. 0 N the 15th of June, 1698. a Maſon 


called la Pierre, was ſent from 
Mont Dauphin to the Hoſpital at Brianpon, who 
labouting on the Fortifications of that Place, 
had the inner Bone of his right Leg broken 
about the middle, with a Wound ſix Fingers 
breadth long, and two in width. This was 
one of the moſt conſiderable Fractures that 
had come under our Care in this Hoſpital, and 
yet one of thoſe that were ſooneſt cured. 
After we had reduced the Fracture, we 
joined the Wound, and dreſſed it with a good 
Incarnative. We fomented where it was ne- 
ceſſary, and put on the Dreſſings in the man- 
ner above deſcribed ; we performed the uſual 
Diverſions, and left all untouched for three 


I Days. 
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Days. We dreſſed it a ſecond time after the 
ſame manner, t letting it alone again other three 
Days. In fine, at the fourth Dreſſing, that is, 
upon the twelfth Day from the firſt Dreſſing, 
the Wound was quite filled up, and more than 
half skinned over; whereſore 1 as 
gently as was poſſible, we took off the Ban- 
dage with eighteen Tails, ufing inſtead thereof 
Rollers with light and eaſy Splints, upon the 
Fracture; and no Accident happened during 
all tke time. In forty Days ſpace he was 
able to walk with Crutches, and theſe he laid 
aſide ſoon after. 


Reflect. This wounded Man was ſhevrn as a 
Prodigy to all who came to the Heſpital. Sup- 
poſing this Cure had been the only one 1 had 
ever performed this Way, the Succeſs I had 
therein had been ſufficient to convince me of 
the Excellency of this Method, and to engage 
me to follow it during my Life. But ſeeing 
it is moreover ſupported and approved by Au- 
zhors, and confirmed by many other Cures of 
the like Nature, all the pretended Reaſons that 
may be brought againſt it will prove too 
weak to overthrow it, and will be lighted by 
all Men of good Senſe, and Lovers of Truth. 
And whatſoever may be ſaid in order to cen- 
ſure it, will be ſo far from leſſening its Merit, 
that it will rather heighten the Eſteem 
thereof. 

In 
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In the laſt Part of this Work, where I treat 
of Fractures that are attended with a Wound, 
I give ſome Reaſons further to juſtify this 
Way of Practice. | 


CHAP. XXXL 


Another Caſe whereby this Way of areſ- 
ing complicated FraQures of Leg, 
is confirmed. 


Obſ.20. A Soldier called Ia Violette, of the 
my A Regiment of Neverz0:s,and Com- 
pany of Bonal, was brought to the King's Hoſ- 
pital ſettled at the Abby of Oz/x, on the firſt 
of May, 1696. He had two Wounds upon the 
Os Sincipitis of the right Side, with the Bone 
uncovered; all his Face was bruiſed ; three of 
the true or upper Ribs on the ſame Side were 
forced inwards ; he had many Bruiſes on his 
Body ; his right Arm was out of Joynt, and 
the Hand all torn; both his Legs were bro- 
ken and ſhattered, the Right one without a 
Wound, and the Left with one. All which 
Havock was cauſcd by a Fall from a very high 
Rock, near the Barrier of Fort d Exille. 
All his Wounds were dreſſed but thoſe of 
his Head, which were not obſerved till the next 
. His Arm was reduced; his right Leg, 
which was broken about three Fingers breadth 
above the Ancle, was dreſſed with the W 
AI an- 
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bandage ; the left with that of eighteen Tails ; 
the Tiba was broken to pieces in the middle; 
many of the Splinters were out of their Places 
being unlooſed from the Bone at one end, and 
to could not be brought together, and altoge- 
ther ſet right in the firſt Dreſſing. The Ori: 
tice of the Wound was not large, and we did 
not dilate it; it bled indifferent much for the 
three or four firſt Days, for I let the bleedin 
ſtay of it ſelf, without uſing Aſtringents. 

let him Blood many times, both in regard of 
the Contuſiont and F ractures, and alſo becauſe 
of the forcing in of the Ribs, which occaſioned 
a great difficulty of Breathing. !I cauſed a hole 
to be made in the Straw and Cloaths, 
which was ſewed round, to afford him the 
Conveniency of going to Stool without bein 
removed, it being impoſſible to touch him 
without putting him to grievous Torment. 
The Wounds in the Head were ſoon healed 
without any apparent Exfoliation ; the Bruiſes 
in his Face were removed; his Ribs were re- 
ſtored by means of ſticking Plaiſters; and the 
difficulty of Breathing continued but for fix or 
ſeven Days. The Diſlocation of his Arm, and the 
Wounds of his Hand gave us no trouble. The 
ſimple Fracture, tho' the Bone was ſhattered, 
was not followed with any Accident. The 
Wound of the compound one was compleatly 
healed in 8 or 9 Days; after which we put 
little Bolſters upon the protuberant Pieces - 
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the ſhattered Bone, tying them on with Rol- 
lers, which had ſo good Succels, that at the 
next — no inequality was to be ſeen. 
About the fortieth Day after receiving his 
Fall he was able to ſtand up with Crutches; 
and his left Leg, that had the complicated 
Fracture, was ſtronger and more clever than 
the right, that had the ſimple one only ; which 
was much admired by many. 


Reflect. This Cure might be of excellent 
' Uſe to eſtabliſh the Credit of the former, ir 
there were any need thereof. That which 
makes it remarkable is, the two Fractures of 
a different kind in the ſame Perſon, one of them 
being complicated, which yet was ſooneſt 
cured, and the Patient was able to uſe the Leg 
wherein it was, before the other. M. Dav:- 
jan, and M. Michellet the King's Phyſicians 
in this Hoſpital, knowing Men, and Perſous 
beyond all exception, were Witneſles of what 
I have here related, and know that I have 
added nothing but the Truth, and believed 
that this was the firſt time that a complicated 
Fracture was dreſſed after this manner in this 

Hoſpital, tho? it be of a pretty long ſtanding. 
Theſe ſame Gentlemen have oftentimes ſeen 
Wounds no leſs  conliderable than theſe, 
brought by the ſame Method to a ſpeedy aud 
happy Cure. | 
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I believe indeed, that the ſtrong Conſtitu- 
tion of the Patient, conduced much to the 
good Succeſs of the Cure; but it is no leſs 
true, that the requiſite Diverſions were not 
delay'd, whatever might have occaſioned trou- 
bleſome Accidents was removed by this 
means; beſides, he was gently treated in Dreſ- 
ſing, and the Yores were not exaſperated, ſo 
that in the firſt Days he felt but a very flight 
Pain: He reſted well, and was able to take, 
with much eaſe, ſuch Food as was proper 
for him, 

You will very ſeldom ſee a wounded Per- 
ſon in ſo deplorable a Condition as this Man 
was. All the Parts of his Body were either 
wounded or bruiſed ; had but any Accident 
followed, Death had been unavoidable, and 
our Care in vain: And if the Diſſolvents and 
Diaphoreticks had not unloaded the Parts in 
promoting the Circulation of the Blood, and 
the Courſe of the Humours, by a gentle and 
inſenſible Tranſpiration, I doubt the Event 
had neither been ſo ſudden, nor ſo deſirable. 

"Tis well known, that in Practice there is 
a great difference made between Fractures not 
accompanied with a Wound, and thoſe that 
are: In many Places the latter are judged in- 
curable ; eſpecially thoſe of the lower Extre- 
mities, that indiſpenſibly oblige the Patient to 
keep his Bed. | 


I don't 
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I don't queſtion but very many, eſpecially 
the Admirers of Antiquity, will find fault with 
this Method, and rejet my Rules; but may 
they charitably oblige the Publick with more 
eaſy and more ſure Hays, and confirm them 
with aug ueſtiouable Experience, and I promiſe 
them to be among the firſt that ſhall embrace 
their Party. | 


„ —— —_ i "0 


CH AP. XXXII. 
Of the Feet. 


1. 


9ͤ 3.0 N the 25th of June, in the ſame 


Year 1696. an Iriſß Gentleman, 
called Johns Doxoughal, Nephew to Lieutenant 
Colonel Azh/one, was brought to the Hoſpital 
of Briangon, having been wounded at an Adi- 
on in the Valley of Barcelonetta. He was ſhot 
into the right Foot, and the Bullet entring on 
the upper and foremoſt Part of the Mezatarſus 
towards the Side, was lodged between two 
Bones of the ſame Part. 

A Surgeon upon the Spot did whatever he 
could to draw out the Bullet by the ſame Way 
it entred, but his Endeavours proved fruitlels. 

The firſt Day that I dreſſed it, after I had 
conſidered the Wound, and obſerved the Way 
of the Bullet, I found it could not be got out, 


unleſs a Counter- Opening were made; which 
ac” 
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ccordingly was done, at the middle and hin- 
der Part of the Me tatarſus, and the Bullet 
was drawn out with very little Pain. 

The Wounds were dreſſed according to our 
Method, with Embrocations over all the Part: 
Diverfions were not omitted, and he was 
dreſſed but once a Day with our fimple Reme- 
dies, and the Plaiſter of diſſolved Diapalma. 

The Eſchay being ſeparated, no great SappDνU⁰ν 
ration enſued; no Bones came away, at leaſt 
that we could obſerve. Henceforth he was 
dreſſed but every other Day, and was cured in 
thirty Days, or thereabouts ; after which time 
he returned on foot to his Regiment. 


Reflect. Tis almoſt univerſally known, that 
Mounds of the Extremities, accompanied with a 
Fracture, are tedious and troubleſome to be cared. 
The Tendons and Nerves that here abound 
make theſe Parts of a quick Senſe, and render 
the //ounad; therein obnoxious to grievous Ac- 
cidents; and therefore it is that they require 
to be dreſſed with much Gen leueſs, and Reme- 
dies particularly ſuited to them. I have elſe- 
where remarked, that Tents and putriſying 
Medicines are extreamly hurtful to Nervozs 
and 7 exdonows Parts; wherefore I ſhall ſpeak 
no more of them. | ſhall only here take notice, 
tnat ſome prepoſſeſt Perſons have had the Con- 
dence to ſay, that this Way of Drefling, ſo 
gentle and ſo eaſy, has ſomething of Raſhneſs 

In 
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in it; that it is very dangerous to omit the 
Circumftances obſerved by the Ancients ; that 
their Rules were not laid down without good 
Reaſon ; and that their Method, in fine, ought 
to be put in practiſe among the Soldiers, 
Though Reaſon and Experience are both on 
my fide, yet I am ready further to maintain, 
that this Method has nothing of Temerity in it, 
in regard it followys the Footſteps of Nature, 
which onght ever to be our Guide in the cur- 
ing of Wounds, We can never go aſtray if 
we follow her Conduct; and if we ſwerve 
from her Paths, we can't but fall headlong 
into Dangers. ine 
Beſides, it is no leſs neceſſary to be an able 
Surgeon, and expert in Practice, in order to 
manage a Cure according to this Method, 
that appears ſo eaſy, rather than uſe the 
common way of Practice, which is full of ſo 
many Circumſtances that are ever unprofit- 
able, and oftentimes pernicious. And we may 
reaſonably preſume, if our Method has been ſo 
ſucceſsful, when practiſed on Soldiers dieted 
and dreſſed in an Hoſpital where the Arr is 
oftentiines infected, that it will be much 
more ſo when uſed towards Patients that 
have all the Conveniences of Life, and who 
breathe in a pure Ar. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Feet. 


OB. 2. WHEN I was at Lucerne, in the 

72 Year 1688. a Soldier of the 
Trained-Bands was brought to the Hoſpital 
there, who had received a Shot in his right 
Foot that was pretty remarkable for the Way 
of the Bullet, which was of a very ſmall ſize. 
It entered at the inward and middle Part of the 
great Toe, and came out at the end of the 
little Toe, no Excoriation appearing either 
above or below. 

The firſt and ſecond Bones of the great T'oe 
were broken, the ſecond of the three next 
were entirely cruſhed to pieces, and the laſt 
of the little Toe in like manner. 

When we parted the Toes one from ano- 
ther, a great many little Pieces of Bones were 
to be ſeen, which ſeemed only to hang by a 
Thread. I firſt ſet to rights every Bone by 
it ſelf, and afterward ſet them in order one 
with another. Between every Toe and its Fel- 
low, I gently ſlipt in a little Piece of Linen 


dipt in Spirit of Wine; and I made ſmall 


Compreſſes pretty large and longiſh, which I 
put above and under the Toes, in form of 
Splints, being wet alſo with Spirit of Mine. 
I wrapt all up in Linen, without Ointments 

or 


— — 
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or Plaiſters, and ſupported the Foot with a 
Sole, ſuſtaining all with an eaſy Bandage. 

I took off the Dreſſings after two Days, and 
without removing the little Pieces of Linen 
between the Toes, I fomented all the Part 
with Spirit of Wine, and dreſſed it as before. 
The Suppuration was but very ſinall; and in- 
deed it was with deſign to prevent it, that [ 
uſed nothing but the Spirit of Wine, which 
was the only Remedy I employed to compleat 
the Cure. This was effected in about three 
Weeks time, without the coming away of the 
leaſt bit of the Bones, tho' they had been 


entirely ſhattered to pieces. 


Reflect. All Experience aſſures us, that tis, 
Nature and a good Method that effects the Cure 
and not at all either the great Labour, or vaſt 
Charges beſtowed upon it. If I had uſed in 
this Caſe the ordinary Ointments and putre- 
fying Medicines, they would have occationed 
a plentiful Suppuration, whereby the Splinters 
of the Bones had been looſened and bronght 
away, the Cure had been delayed, and poſ- 
ſibly the Toes loſt ; which had been enough 
to render the Patient lame for his Life. 
Tho? this Cure is not of great Conſequence, 
yet the Conduct therein uſed may ſuffice to 
ſhew, that the Bones do eaſily enough re- unite, 
when they enjoy the neceſſary Repoſe, when 


the Air has no time to alter them, or to exert 
its 
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its Efficacy in the Wound, and when the uſe 
of ſuppurative Remedies is laid aſide, which 
ate ever hurtful, as has been above obſerved. 
And I will here add, as to the laſt mentioned 
Medicines, I know no kind of Wound, in 
what Part of the Body ſoever, that does ab- 
ſolutely ſtand in need of them. 

Bur leſt I ſhould weary my Reader with 
unprofitable Repetitions, I ſhall content my 
ſelf with having deſcribed the two precedi 
Cures of Wounds in the Feet; tho*in this Hoſ- 
pita we have had a great Number of this 
nature paſs thro* our Hands, that have had a 
moſt happy and comfortable Event. 


* 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
The Conclufion of the Second Part. 
F my weak Reaſonings, and the Author:ties 
[ have adduced, together with the Z xpe- 
riences, Which I have faithfully related, ſhould 
not prove ſufficient to convince ſome Perſons 
of the Excellency of my Method, I have only 
| one Requeſt to make, to ſuch as ſhall with- 
hold their Approbation, which is, that they 
would make a Tryal thereof themſelves. 
[ could have recited a very great Number of 
Cures, like unto theſe contained in this 24 Part, 
could have deſcribed the Cures I have per- 


formed on wounded Perſons in my Travels, or 
in 
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in the Army, where Occaſions of this nature 
daily preſent themſelves, becauſe of the Acci. 
dents that ordinarily fall out ; ſuchare thoſe of 
the Valley of Barcelonetta, and the Battle of 
Marſeilles, fought Oct. 4. 1693. But this would 
have been, for the molt part, to ſay the ſame | 
things over and oyer again, all theſe Cures 
being managed almolt after the ſame Way. 

I tippoſe, it will be eaſily enough believed, 
that I could have enlarged the Bulk of this 
Volume with many other O&ſervations, con- 
ſidering its truth, that in four Years time, that 
I have been in this Place, more than 3co0 
Perſons have gone from it compleatly cured. 

Some there are, who, not able to diſcoyer 
the genuine Cauſe of the deſirable Szcceſs, that 
has attended the Cures done in this Hoſpital, 
and willing to blaſt the Reputation of-a Method 
to which only they were owing, have attribu- 
ted all to Chance, and have given out that we 
have been accompanied with an extraordi- 
nary Good Fortune as if, forſooth, the curing 
of Wounds were like a Game at Cards, or 
throwing of Dice; or as if blind Chance had 
any thing to do where Experience and good 
Conduct are ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 

I haye hitherto only treated of ſuch Wounds 
as were very conliderable and were almolt all 
ſomewhat complicated: From whence hope 
it will be believed, that ſimple Wounds, where- 


with I was unwilling to fill up this Part, way 
| | Cure 
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cured after this Method, with much more 
Speed and Eaſe than thoſe here related. 

It may poſſibly be thought ſtrange, that (in 
Cures of ſingle Centinels, deſcribed in this 
ſecond Part) I have declared I uſed, on dif- 
ferent Occaſions, the Balſam of Peru; which 
is ſcarcely probable, conſidering the Place, 
and Condition of the Perſons. This I own, 
and do nevertheleſs aver, that I have ſaid 
nothing but Truth: But when it is conſidered, 
that the Duke of Savoy ſent his Apothecary to 
Lucerne, with Orders to ſupply himſelf from 


s thence with whatever was moſt precious, and 


to furniſh a complete Shop of Medicines, for 
the Hoſpital of that Place, what I have ſaid 
will eaſily be believed, ſince not only that 
Remedy, but alſo Pearls, Bezoar, and the 
moſt coſtly Cordials, were bought up, and 
aſed freely without diſtinction. 
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Hoſpital - Surgeon : 


FART HL 
Exbibiting a general View of the Author's 


new Way / Practice, not only with re. 


belt to Wounds, but in other Cafes be- 

longing to Surgery; and a Deſcription 

of the ſimple Remedies he uſes: With 
 fome Obſervations. 


EH AP. I. 
The Deſign of this Pars, and what it contains, 


LTHOUGH in the preceding Part: 
A of this Book, where I declare the A4. 
vantages and Excellency of this way, 
confirming the ſame by Reaſon, Authority, and 
manifold Experiences, I have ſufficiently made 
known my Practice, with Relation to bund,; 
yet conſidering it 1s there delivered without any 
Method, and with frequent Interruptions, as 
being interwoven with my Reaſonings and Ob- 
ſervations, I ſhall, for the Eaſe and Advantage 
of my Reader, but eſpecially of the young Sur- 
ge04, in this third Para, give a general Proſped, 
as it ere at once, of all the Parts of my Prac- 


tice; and that not only in what concerns 
Hounds, to which I principally confined my ſel 


in the to former Parts, but alſo in other Caſes, 


that tall under the Særgeon's Care. Iwill 


„ . f OOTY 
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1Twiſltlikewiſc here, ingenuouſly, and with- 
out Reſerve; give a Deſeription bf the ſimple 
and eaſy Remedies which 1 have uſed'as well in 
the Cure of Nouuds as in that of other Diſtem- 
pers that come within the Juriſdiction of Sur- 
gery ; the happy and comfortable EfteAs that I 
have { frequently ſeen produced by them'ls 
enough, in my Opinion, to recommend them 
to the Eſteem and Uſt of the, wiſe und un- 
prejudiced Artiſt, who" candidly. deſigus the 
Good of ſuch of his fellow Creatures as fly 
to him for a Refuge i their Diſtreſs. 

In fine, I will as T go along, deliver ſoine 
Obſervations very inſtructive and uſeful, to il- 
luſtrate and confirm the Subjects, for the Sake 
of which they are inſerted : To which, hen 
neceſſary Reflections ſhall be. ſubjoined; I ſhafl 
begin. with'T amoars and Abſce{/es.” © |! 


. Pa” — 


„„ 
Of Tumours and Abſceſſes. 


Onſieur Bertrand, a Phyſician of Mur 

ſeilles in his new Reflectious upon Acid 
and Aikalt, gives, in few Words, a very clear 
and exact Notion of the Natute of T zmoars, 
But I being confined, by my propoſed Deſign, 
only to declare my Practice with Reſpect to 
them, thoſe who deſire to ſearch into their 
Cauſes, and examine their Differenges, muſt 
conſult ſuch Authors as have written upon 
them. K 2 he 
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The Ad:derms are not well agreed with the 
Andi ruts in this Matter ; for ſince the Circa 
dation of the Blood has been found aut, the true 
Caaſes of many Accidents, that fall out in the 
Cure of Tæmours, have been diſcovered, which 
the Ancients explained in a manner altogether 
different. 7 

No in regard a Diſeaſe, aſter its Nature 
is underſtood, is caſy to be cured, if one uſes 
but a little Application of Mind, the young 
Surgeon wil do well to ſearch into the Cau- 
ſes of Tumouru. in the Works of the Modern, 
vrhere he will likewife find ſoitable Remedies, 
Etmullerns, in his Aadicrnal Surgery, deſetibes 
a great Number of very: proper Medicines ; 
as alſo M. Verduc, in his Book called Paths 
ingie de Chirurgie. 7 

This only I will ſay by the by; that the 
Tumaurs that are accompanied with Inflamma- 
tion, ſuch as a Phlegmon, and an Ery/ipelar, 
have more need of Diſſolving than Repercuſſive 
Medicines. I was confirmed by Experience in 
this Opinion, and the Truth thereof at this 
Day is not donbred ; tho? at the Tame time it 
is contrary to the Rules of the Ancients. For 
a Phlegmon proceeding from au internal 
Cauſe, according to the Moderns, is nothing 
elſe but an Obſtruction of the Veſſels; and 
that from an external Cauſe may be accounted 
of the ſame Nature. This Accident does very 
commonly happen in Gunſhot-Mounds, undet 
which Head we ſhall take notice of it. 
Accord 
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According to thefe Principles, Reſolvents 
ate abſolutely neceſſary, in order to anſwer 
the firſt Intemion, which is, to diftolve or cauſe 
to tranſpire the accumulated Humour. 

An Eryfipelas, or St. 4w#bony's Fire,accord- 
ing to-thefe fame Moderns, is cauſed by a ſub- 
til and volatile Acid, diffuſed over the Mun, or 
the Maſcles >: Deffoluing Medicines are al ſo pro- 
per in this Diſeaſe: So that Spirit of Vine 
prepared with Campbire, the Sugar of Lead, 
or Elder Vinegar, may be uled. 

The Accidents that follow upon a great 
Eryfpelas, are frightful and violent. Ir remem- 

that when | was at Lucerze, a certain 
Perſon' who had a Fever, was feized witbya like 
Niſtemper; it reached from the middle of the 
Thigh to the Flee! ; he was not ſo wiſe, as to 
ive us notioe of it in time, bat kept the whole 
art out of the Bed for a whole Night, in a 
pretty cald Seaton; which caufed ſich a Re- 
percuflion, that on the Morrow alt the Pars 
was gamgrexed, and all our Care and Diligence 
could not prevent its entire Murtification; for 
in a very little time the Gavpreve turned to a 
Sahacelut. Before he died, one half of his 
Body was entirely corrupted and putrified. I 
never ſaw ſo dreadful a Sight, or ſmelt ſo in- 
tolerable a Smell; far not only the Hoſpital, 
but even the whole City was in danger of be- 
ing infected thereby, when he was yet alive. 
When an Eryfipelas will not yield to diſſol- 
ving Remedies, we ought without delay to 
K 3 have 
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have recourſe to Scarification of the whole 
Fart, to give a Paſſage to the Blood; and 
moreover, we ſhould toment the whole Part 
with Spirit of Mine prepared. with Camphire, 
or lome other ſpirituous and piercing Liquor: 
Linezar wherein Sal- Armantic is diſſolved, or 
common Salt when that is wanting, may: alſo 
be uſed. But after all, it is not to be thought 
that repelling Medicines are altogether to 
de laid aſide; only "tis fit we know how to 
vie them on fiiitable Occatians. + . 
In the Year 1693. NMI. Dechamp, then Com- 
mauder of the gd Battalion of Saul, but now 
Lientenant Colonel of. the ſame- Regiment, 
baying an Eryhpelat in his Leg, had heen treat- 
ed withi the oH Ag Remedies pre feribed by 
the Moderns, for three Weeks time, without 
perceiving any Advantage thereby. Where- 
upon he cauſed himſelf to be brought to this 
41'6wn, that he might be under my Care; and 
being intormed by Him of what Remedies had 
been uled, I thought fit to apply Repercuſjrves ; 
and jn eight Days aſter, he departed entirely 
cured, In order to a prudent Uſe of Remedies, 
the Age, and the Conſtitutiun of the Patient, 
the Seaſon of the Year, and the Nature of the 
Part affected are duly to be conſidered. But! 
ſhall not intiſt further upon generals. 

.. Now as for Abſceſſæs of all Sorts, which have 
come under onr Hands in this Hofpital, and 
have been cured with an Expedition that may 
appear incredible, I will only ſay this; that 
judging 
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judging it ſufficient to make a large opening 
in them, I leſt the reſt to the ſage Conduct 
of Natare; not forgetting however general 
Remedies, and the ordering of Diet. But 
as for the dreſſing of the Uicer, I only uſed a 
ſimple Pleagit, covered with the moſt com- 
mon Medicines; and ſometimes in Caſe of a 
Cavity, mal! Compreſſes for expelling the 
Humour, with a Plaiſter, and a Bandage ſut- 
ficient to keep it on. 

The great Number of thoſe who have been 
treated, in this Hoſpital, according to this 
Method, and cured in a very {mall time, is 
beyond Belief. 

When the Or:fice is not ſtopt up with an 
extraneous Body, "tis evident that the Matter 

in makeno ſtay in the Parts, but will come 
away without Intermiſſion; and the Parts, 
that were thereby kept at ſome diſtance from 
one another, come together, and at the ſame 
time do expel whatever may there be contained, 
and leave no einpty Space for the Collection 
or Abode of what is uſeleſs and inconvenient. 
Hence the Parts are united, Nature als at 
her Freedom, whole Balſam generates Flefh 
better than all the Remedies in Pharm cy. 

hope ] may preſume, that none will think 
i would have continued in the Uſe of this 
Method, for ſo long time, had I not experienced 
its deſirable Effects, on a thouſand Occaſions, 
And I could ſafely take my Oath, that never 


any the leaſt Accident happened to any of 
K 4 thofe 
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thoſe who yere dreſſed after this manner. 
Every one may believe as he thinks good of 
what I ſay; but I dare aver, that I am much 
more careful that what I fay ſhould be true, 
than that it ſhould be perſuaſive. 
As for ſerophalousTumonrs, or a Bronchocele, 
I have not found any Remedy fo ſucceſsful as 
Mercury; and, I believe, in the Opinion I have 
of it, Iam not ſingular; the many Experien- 
ces I have had thereof, make me to value it 
much. He that well underſtands the oy and 
Nature of theſe Evils, and withal the Vertues 
and Uſes of the Remedy whereof I ſpeak, will 
agree with me, that this only can effect a com- 
Pleat Cure. But all conſiſts in the diſcreet uſing 
| of it. The beſt of Remedies, and the molt 
| Exquiſite Inſttuments, are ever dangerous, 
| when managed by Surgeons that are void of 
Knowledge and Experience. I may poffibly, 
one Day, make known to the Publick, the 
Way which a uſed, to bring 
to a perfect Cure a great Number of ſuch 
Maladies as I now ſpeak of, and thoſe the 
moſt obſtinate and inveterate of their kind. 


CHAT 
Of a Gangrene. 


Gangrene is an Accident that occaſions 
very much trouble in the Hoſpitals of 

the Army. I ſhall ſay nothing of its 5 
The- 
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M. Thevenos has fully treated of this Matter; 

and M. Caaſape, in his Book of Fever, has 

iven a brief Diſcourſe of it upon different 

Principles. Young Surgeons may apply 

themſelves to the reading of them, for their 
Inſtructions. 

So omitting this, I fay, that here we have 

no time to toſe, but muſt immediately ap- 

our. felves. to: ſtop its Progreſs, and ta 
avoid the fatal Conſequences. When the great 
Veſſels are thereby entirely intercepted, in a 
Member that may be cut off, the beſt Way 
is to como ſpeedily to Operation, without at- 
tending a Sphacelxs ; for the Gangrene goes on 
ſo ſwiftly in a ſmall time, that the found Parts 
are aſſaulted before ever we can well know 
what we are _ 

A Gangreue © happens in Gunſbot- 
Vaundi, if it is not prevented; as alſo in Brui- 
ſes; in Wounds made by cutting or bruiſing 
Inſtruments; and alſo after a great Phlegmon, 
or an Eryſpelar; and ſometimes by an Extre- 
mity of Cold. This laſt kind is very frequent 
about the end of Campaigns. The Remedy 
we uſed. was Speriz of Nizre, ar Aqna fortis, 
wherein erwde Mercury to half the Quantity 
is diſſolved. With this we have eaſily enough 
ſtopt Mortifications in the Feet or Hands, ap- 
plying over all the Extent of the Gangrene a 
little Piece of Linen wet in this Liquor, And 
when this can't be had, other Spirits may be 
uled that are much of the fame Quality. 

K 5 This 
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This Remedy I have found to be ſo gentle, 
and ſo quick in its. Operation, that I héver 
uſe any other, in any Sort of Gangreue It ad- 
mirably well ſeparates what is dead ſrom what 
is alive, without ſcarifying or cutting; unleſs. 
when the Miſchief lies very deep, where theſe. 
violent Remedies: are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Cordials and ine ought never to be omit- 
ted in ſuch Caſes, to fortity: and defend the 
natural Heat from an Enemy that often- 
times aſſaults it in its very Principle. When 
the Body is Plethorick, Bleedings and Clyſters 
are no ſmall help. In the beginning of'a Gan- 
grene, to topical Remedies Oiverſiont may be 
added, without forgetting; to order the Courſe 
of Diet, which alto demands our particular 
Care. So ſoon as | have diſcovered a Diſpo- 
tition to Mortiſicatiun, | have ſometimes uſed 
Cateplaſms and Emplaſticis, when the Inflam- 
mation would allow, to recall the Spirits, and 
to give Nature Time and Strength to reſiſt 
and to overcome, by the force of the Heat 
concentrated, the Matter already endowed 
with a malignant Quality, or juſt ready to be- 
come ſuch; and I have often feen ſuch kind 
of Maladies end happily in an 4#&ſceſs, with 
a laudable Concoction. 

When a Phlegmos that enſues upon a Wound 
is violent and obſtinate, and will not yield to 
Drver/ions and diſſolving Medicines, we mult 
without delay ſcarify the Part, ſo far as the 
Tumor reaches, to give an Outlet to the 1 

that 
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that is extravaſated, and oftentimes corrup- 
ted, and to diſcharge and relieve the Part, 


that otherwiſe might be ſuffocated by the Ful- 


neſs and Obſtruction, bathing it afterwards 
with Spirit of Mine and Sal-Armoniac For if 
we be remiſs in our Care, the Enemy that is 
concealed within is privately at work; and 
when the outward Signs of the Gangrene ap- 
pear, all that is under the Teguments is often 
tound corrupted, and in irremediable Diſorder. 

An Eryſipelas is yet more formidable; for it 
is more ſudden, and more nimble in its Ope- 
ration, It is the part of a prudent Surgeon 
to take heed of it in time, A Fomentation 
with Spirit of Wine, Unguentum /gyptiacum 
and Sal-Armoniack may be uſed. 

Many Authors have deſcribed a great Num- 
ber of Remedies very proper in the Cure of 
Gargrenes, but in the Hoſpitals of the Army 
there is not always the Conveniency of making 
a Choice ; wherefore it 1s good to know how 
to uſe ſuch as are ſimple, and eaſy to be 
found. Beſides, tis not always the moſt 
pompous Compaſitions that are of the greateſt 
Efficacy. 

In this Sort of Diſtempers, it is very neceſ- 
fary to make uſe of 1#ward Remedies, as well 
as topical ones; ſuch as ſtrong Cordiali, Ve- 
nice Treacle, Confection of Hyacinth and Al- 
kermes, and Ale xipharmicks, to which a little 
Camphire may be added. Vine ought to be 
numbered among(t the Cordials; it is one of 

K 6 theſe 
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theſe which I very frequently uſe in Haſpitali. 
Scordiam talcen inwardly, and applied out- 
wardly upon the Gamgrere, is a Remedy not 
to be deſpiſed. 

A great many Remedies, very proper for a 
Gangrene, may be ſeen in Etmallerus : He has 
alſo given an Account of the Way uſed by the 
Germans, to ſeparate the mortified from the 
ſound Parts, which is done with the Butter of 
Antimony. This is the Remedy they uſe in 
the Amputation of Members, to avoid the uſe 
of the diſmembring Knife, and of A/irmgent: 
that burn and cauterize. | 

This Remedy might be uſed with the ſame 
Succeſs as the Spirit of Nitre, which I have 
{poken of before; there is no Difference but 
what is gradual. But whether the one or 
bother be uſed to ſtop a Gangrene, a imple 
Digeſtive will afterward be ſufhcient to halitey 
the falling of the Eſchar, and finiſh the Cure. 


_—_— 


— _— 


CH TE Iv, 
Of Ruptures. 


Uptures are very frequent among the 
Soldiers. The Toi they undergo, and 
their Manner of Life do equally contribute 
to bring them to that miſerable Condition, 
by reaſon of which there is often a neceſſity to 
tend them to Hoſpitals. M 
1 


— 
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My Deſign in this Place, is only to give an 
Account of the Way L uſe to help this Sort of 
Diſtemper ; for | am convinced, and no Body 
doubts of it, that a Traſi is the moſt ſure and 
moſt infallible Remedy to hinder the falling 
down of the Gut:: But, as there is no Con- 
venience for the making of them in Hoſpitals, 
ſo Accidents muft be quickly provided for, 
that come oftentimes all of a ſudden; ſuch as 
the Deſcent of the Juteſtine into the Scrotum ; 
for the Pains are then extreamly violent, and 
ſo grievous that they reſemble thoſe of the 
Pa Iliaca. 

herefore on ſuch an Occaſion I apply a 
Cataplaſin of Oæ-Dung; or elſe when I may 
have it ſo, Iuſe it fryed in Oil of ZHempſeed, or 
in that of Violet. This Remedy eaſes the 
Pain, by diſpelling the Wind, and ſo gives li- 
berty to reſtore the Cut into its Place, provi- 
ded the Iuteſtine is without excrementitious 
Matter in it. Afringents of the firſt Rank 
may alſo be uſed, as common Bole, &c. mixed 


with the Glair or White of an Egg or Vine- 


gar. Some uſe Emollients; but this Operation 
is too flow in a Caſe requiring ſuch haſte. 

[ have often found much Advantage from a 
Fementation made up of Pomgranate Flowers, 
Nut- Galli, Cypreſs Nuts, Pomgranate-Rind, 
Alm, Camomi and Melilot Flowers, with 
common Salt, all bruiſed and beaten, and boiled 
in Fag- water, or in rough harſh Vine; I uſe 
u very warm altogether, without — 

ne 
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the Liquor. With this Remedy I have reſto. 
red Patients who ſeemed to be upon the very 
brink of Death. Moreover, the Emplaſtrum 
pro Hernia ought to be applied upon the Dila- 
tation of the Peritonæum; but without a Traſ; 
the beſt of all Remedies will do no great Feats, 


— 


— 


een. 
Of Wounds. 


I Have ſufficiently explained my Method as 
to what concerns Wound, in the Account 
of Cures contained in my Second Part, My 
Deſign is here (for Reaſons mentioned at the 
beginning of this Part) to entertain my Rea- 
der with a general and comprehenſive Idea 
of my Way of Practice, that may quadrate to 
all the different Sorts of Wounds that occur, 
Perhaps this Method may ſeem to ſwerve 2 
little from that of the Ancients, or may not a- 
gree ſo much with that in uſe amongſt the molt 
art of the Moderns, as ſome could deſire, 
at I would entreat thoſe who ſhall read this 
Treatiſe, not to condemn it before they have 
thoroughly examined the Truth of the Matters 
of Fact, and the Reaſonableneſs of the Rules 
therein laid down; for our uſual Raſhneſs in 
judging of what we don't altogether under- 
ſtand, is often the Cauſe of our Error. Hows 


ever, I am in good hopes, that cer it be long 
this 
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:his Way wiltbe acknowledged to be the Pro- 
duct of Experience'; und its Bvideuce to be 
an infallible Mark of its Trutb. 

Belides, I dare confidently affirm, that this 
Method, howſoever new it may appear to ma- 
ny, ought not to be numbered among thoſe 
things that are more cariont than profitable, 
| Reaſon ſpeaks for it; putting it beyond all 
doubt: and about Three thouſand wounded 
Perſons happily cured by it may warrant any 
one in the Uſe of it. In the firſt and ſecond Part 
of this Work, I explain at length the Reaſors 
that juſtify my Practice, and ſupport them 
with ſeveral Autborities both of the Ancients 
and Moderns: | | 

f I congemn Tezzs as Inſtruments unprofi- 
table and deſtructive, *twas Experience that 
convinced me of their Miſchief; and, I hope, 
henceforward very many Surgeons will range 
themſelves on my Side. - 

f I recommend, in a ſpecial manner, a gen- 
ie and ſpeedy Way of Dreſſing, I muſt herein 
be juſtified by all Men of ſound Underſtand- 
ing, And indeed I don't queſtion, but every 
reaſonable Perſon, ' after he has been rightly 
informed, willſafficiently approve what I have 
advanced in this Matter. 

To conclude, in aſſerting that the Arr is 
burtfal to Wounds, I have ſaid nothing but 
what Hippocrates, Galen, and many others 
were ſufficiently convinced of. Tis known to 
all, that the cold piercing Air is very pernici- 

ous 
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ous to our Nature. On this I have enlarged a 
little, in the ſeventh Chapter of the firſt Part, 
according to that little Meaſure of Under- 
ſtanding wherewith Lam endowed. 

I ſuppreſs frequent Drefpug, that Nature 
may be allowed time to act, and to reftore 
the wounded Parts to their firſt Condition; 
which ſhe can't do when ſhe is ſo often in- 
terrupted in her Work. | 250 

I have ever obſerved this as a general Rl, 
to dilate by Inciſion Gun not Wounds at the 
firſt Dreſſing; as alſo all other penetrating 
Wounds, and ſuch as have a narrow Orifice. 
This is the true Way to keep off, and to 2 
void the moſt part of Accidents that happen 
in Practice; and to prevent being repraached, 
when any troubleſome Symptom falls out, | 
ſometimes uſe Dilatert in the firtt Dreſſing, 
to hinder the Union of the new Inciſtons, to 
keep their Brims aſunder, and to. leave an 
open Paſſage for Matter, or any thing elſe to 
come away, when Nature ſhall be diſpoſed to 
expel them; otherwiſe I uſe them not, leſt | 
ſbould hinder the cloſing up of the Wound. 

When the Bleeding is obſtinate, I uſe cal 
cined Vitriol, Airingem Powders, Powder of 
dried Vine, Styptick-waters, &c. *Tis only in 
deſperate Caſes that I have recourſe to Ro- 
man Litriol, Agua fortss, and the actual C autery. 

I have ever, in the firſt Dr found 
much Advantage from Defenſatiuet, which | 
applied above, and ſoinetimes below thetonud, 


(0 
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to allay the Heat of the Blaad, to moderate its 
Activity, and reſiſt Flaxions ; obſerving always 
to make them ſomewhat Explaſtick. 

I make the, Diverſions without loſs of time, 
with intent ta correct the univerſal Fulneſs, 
facilitate Circulation, and leſſen the abun» 
dance of Blood that might fall in upon the 
Parts affected; and one or two Bleedings at 
firſt are of more uſe than four after the Acci- 
dents ar diſorderly Symptoms appear. 

[ am always careful to empty the lower 
Belly by Ciy/ters, having found that the re- 


| taining of the Excrements is always a mighty 


hindrance to the good Diſpoſition of the Body. 

When the Bleeding is great, I don't take off 
the firſt Drefings till the ſecond or third Day 
after they are applied, that the wounded Veſ- 
ſels may have time to unite ; and provided 
the Seafem, and the Pain, or other Accidents 
don't hinder, L every Day take off the Rollers 
during that time; and leaving only that which 
ſupports and keeps on the Aftringents, I make 
Embrocations when needful, and renew the 
Defenſatives. By this means I often avoid the 
Suffocation that may happen, if the A/tringenz 
and Emplaſiick Medicines are too long kept 


on the Farts, which by ſtopping up the Pores of 
the Skin, and retaining the Vapours that ought 
perpetually to paſs.thro* them, are the Occaſion 
of many very 3 Accidents that happen 
to /Younds, IJ 00 great a Quantity of Bands 
and Compreſſes has often the ſame —_ , 
uſe 
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I uſe only Pleagits after the firſt, and ſome. 
times after the ſecond Dreſſing ; and continue 
the Embrocations till the Contuſion is diſſolved, 
which may be in five or fix Days more or 
leſs, according to the Bigneſs and Condition 
of it, or to the Nature of the ected Part, 

When a Phlegmon or an Ery/ipelas, &c. hap- 
pens to a J/ornd, I avoid the Ule of andku; 
Things, which are hurtful here; employing 
only ſuch Cataplaſins as are proper for eaſing 
Pain,and ſometimes alſo diſſolving Medicines, 
which together with Diverſions, and a proper 
Courſe of Diet, reſiſt and overcome theſe Ac- 
cidents. 

I find it very profitable, when I dreſs the 
Wound, to cover it with a Linen Cloth wet 
with warm Vine or Brandy, immediately at. 
ter [ have taken off the Dreſſings. This de- 
fends, ſtrengthens, quickens and unites the 
Spirits, and hinders the Particles of the Air, 
and the Euvia therein, to ſtick to the FYoxna;,, 
or paſs to tneir Bottom. 

After the firſt Dreſſing is over, I never 
ſearch the Hound either with my Finger ot 
Probe, unleſs there is an abſolute Neceſitty 
for it. 1 alſodifallow the uſe of dry Texts, ſo 
commonly employed far drying rp the Mat- 
ter from the very Bottom of /Yonnds ; and 
generally every thing that may irritate ot 
occalion Pain, or may oppoſe the Deſign of 
Nature, which is the healing up of ths 
Wound. 

I don't, 


on't, 
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don't, as ſome do, take up a deal of time 
in ſtriv ing exactly to empty the Mund of all 
the Matter that is in it; but as quickly as can 
be, [ apply the Dreſſings, to hinder, as hath 
been ſaid, the Action of the acid Parts of the 
Air, and the Ne of the Spirits, that the 
Strength of the affſi ted Parts may be preſerved 
as much as poſſible; which is very requiſite, 
in order to enable them to bear up againſt the 
many Exils wherewith they are aſſaulted on 
all Hands. 

When! ſay in the fifth Chapter of the firſt 
Part, that the Matter ought not to be retained 
in Wound; and that Nature would not be at 
ſuch Pains to drive it out, if ſhe could have 
any Advantage by its (tay ; this is to be un- 
derſtood of ſuch Matter as is kept in by means 
of Texts, which becomes hot, and ferments, 
and by its abode. acquires an evil Quality, 
and might be ſacked up by the Veins ; for that 
which is laudable is hurtful only by Accident, 
being of its own Nature balſamick, becauſe 
It ist ever mixed with good ſtore of the ata 
ral Balſam, or nutritious Farce, which with- 
out Intermifſion flows into the'woundedParts. 
What I ſay is confirmed by that which is done 
in fome Places in Hallaud, tere of the laudable 
Matter that runs from Hounds, they make a 
Balſam that is of great U ſe in their Cure. 

t is not at all improbable that the So 
Matter that comes from Wounds may pro- 


mote their Care, when by the Hand and Di- 
| ligence 
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ligence of a skilful Artiſt it is purifice and ſe- 
parated from its excrementitious Parts ;* for 
what remains is only the Baſſam of the Blog, 
This will be mare eaſily conceived: by thoſe 
that confider, that there are ſome learned and 
ingenious Iralians, who cure the BH e. 
with a Se/t drawn from the Excrementy of | 
the Patient; and alſo ſuch as have a Drop(y, 
with the Salt of the Waters that are drawn 
from their Belly. Et mullerus alſo very much 
commends the Excrement of the Ears for eu- 
ring Mund.. | 

All theſe things contain lefs. ba!famick Juice 
than the Maier that runs from Hound; 
when it is not altered by the Heat of an eſ- 
ſential or ſymptomatick Fever, when it has 
not remained long in the Mund, as being de- 
tained there by T ext, &c. ar in fine, when it 
is not depraved by the uſe of parrifyring Mean 
ciner, or others of a like Sort, that deſtroy its 
natural Temperament. | 

M. Verduc, Tone. 1. Page 440 ſpeaks very 
patly to this purpoſe, when he ſays, that ar 
ter is the Chyluus Part of the Blood: Where- 
fore it is againſt all manner of Reaſon, that 
fome Moderns require that the Neund be ac- 
curately wiped dry, ſceing thereby it is de- 
prived of that which only can effect the Cure. 

When | know, or am in doubt, that there 1s 
ſome extraneous Body in a Mund, which Na- 
ture would exclude by the Orsfice, or that an 
Splinter is ſeparated from a Bone, without ha- 

a ving 


| der a great Number of 
| which they make three ur four Lys for Hounds 


| Reaſon. As for the Decency 
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ving to do with Testi, I ſufficiently dilate the 
Wound with prepared Sponge, or the Pith of 
Elder, or Gentian Noot fitted for that purpoſe, 
that a free Paſſage may be given to any thing 
that muſt come away. This Way is under 
ſtood by every Surgeon, and there is no Difi- 
culty therein, provided one be careful to uſe 
it ſcaſowably. 

[ can't reſtrain my ſelf from highly blaming 
thoſe who. very patiemly marſhal up in or- 
s or Dilaters, of 


that are any thing large, obſerving a certain 


| Symmetry and Proportion, which expoſes to 


the View of Aſſiſtants a Method no leſs per- 
nicious than 'comtary to common Semſe and 
and Seemlineſs 
which adorn and ſet off that Way, it will de 
no leſs conſpicuous in making large Pledgits 
of long and pretty fine Lint, that may at once 
reach over all the Extent of the Wound. 

I my ſelf have experienced what a fond O- 


| pinion is commonly entertained of that crwe/ 
| Method; for the 
| Perſons believe themſelves wegleded, if an 


greateſt Part of wounded 


Hour is not ſpent in ſe@rchmg their Hounds, 
and as much in applying the Dreſſings; but 
Cbarityobliges us to free them from their Error. 

When a /Yound is deep with much lois of 
Subſtance, I fill it only with Pleagitt of fine 
Lint ; tet leaving an empty Space, it ſhould 
be tilted up with Aire I apply them very 
ſlightly 
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Nightly covered, or moiſtned with ſome Medi. 

cine agreeable to the Nature and Quality of 
the Meund. Theſearenot fo hard as Dogjil, 
and conſequently occafion leſs Pain, and dont 
ſo much oppoſe the cloſing up of the Horny, 
being not ſo compact as to hinder the breed. 
ing of Fleſh; neither are they ſo apt as Tent 
to be loſt in the ¶ ound, or fixed in ſome Cor- 
ner of its Cn. ar % 

Jam no leſs careful to ſuppreſs Injection 1; 
well as Texts, having obſerved their Effects to 
be no lefs pernicious; for they /:9zify and ai. 
ſolve the Blood, enlarge the Wound, cauſe Pain, 
and make proud Flaſh to grow. 

I diſallow the Uſe of : Aromatick Wines in 
Dreſſing, as alſo of Fomentations which 
are frequently uſed by ſome, and contribute 
very much to the protracting: of the Cure. 

*Tis very ſure that theſe Parts drink up the 
Moiſture which ſoftens, relaxates, and puffs up 
the Kin, and paſſing through it, fills them 
like Sponges ; the Natural Heat of the affic: 
ted Parts is thereby ſuffocated and extin- 

1 guiſhed, no perfect Concoction can be perfor- 

14 med, but all is turned to Matter and Corrap- 
I tion. And if this Method is long continued, 
as it too often falls out, the Ligaments are 
relaxed, and the Patient is in danger of being 
lame for all the reſt of his Life. 
This Way of Practice is in a particular man- 
ner pernicious in Hoſpitals of the Army, where 
that which is neceſſary to give Remedies - 
af i 4 a 
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. all the required Qualities is not always to be 
bad. For inſtance, how can they be kept 
7; warm, without a ſufficient Number of Cloaths 
so preſerve the Patient from the Cold? Hence 
ud, it is, that in a moment after Application all 
ed. the Dreſſiug becomes cold and frozen, which 
occaſions Vedema's very hard to be cured, and 
oftentimes Symptoms that are yet more trou- 
bleſome. - 
A right Courſe of Diet is ſo neceſſary in 
the curing of Wounds, that without it an in- 
finite Number of Accidents cannot be preven- 
ted: But it is neceſſary to have reſpect to the 
Age and Conſtitution of the Patient, to his Ha- 
bit of Body, to the Seaſon of the Year, and the 
Nature of the Found. ; 
idue WW is to be obſerved, that a very ſtrict Diet 
e. {6a mighty hindrance to the Cure of Wounds 
p the in Soldiers, who ordinarily feel more of the 
tou [nconveniences of a too ſcanty, than thoſe of 
them Na too plentiful Table. Wherefore, I don't al- 
affic. together deprive them of the uſe of ſubſtantial 
-xtit- ſolid Food, unleſs when Neceffity requires 
erfor- Moberwile, for this keeps up their Szrengeh. 
on ror Broths, tho? good, are not ſo nouriſhing in 
-nued, Hoſpitals, as to be ſufficient of themſelves for 
Food; and at the ſame time this is no preju- 
dice to the neceſſary Diverſions. Mine alſo a 
lle allayed ought not to be kept from them, 
unleſs in ſome very important Caſes: It re- 
lits the ill Quality and Malignity of the Air, 
ich is always impure in Hoſpitals ; and, in a 
word, 


— — — — 
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word, Vine is their Cerdial and Comnterpoiſy, 

It is likewiſe very neceſſary, eſpecially in H. 
ſpitali of the Army, to have regard to the Situs. 
tion of the moν,Bm Parr, which ought to be 
ſach, as to give Liberty to the Circulation of the 
Blood, a Deſcent to the Matter, and Eaſe to the 
Patient; I have known the neglect of this 
Point occaſion very troubleſome Symptoms, 

If a Sargeon is not fo charitable as to give 
JaſtruQions to thoſe that attend the wounded, 
how to make their Beds ſuitable to the Qus- 
lity and Nature of their Wounds, the miſers- 
ble Patients are ever in Pain by the income. 
nient Poſition; which is enough of it ſelf to 
deprive them of the Reſt that is fo neceſſary 
for them, and to render their Sufferings nume 
rous, and our Cares to no purpoſe. 

The Head ought to be placed indifferent 
high, and laid upon ſomething that's ſoft, with- 
out Feathers, if it may be had, with a Deſcent 
to promote the Diſcharge of the Matter. 
When the Neck is wounded, it muſt be in 
manner ſlightly ſupported by the Pillow, or 
. by Linen folded into ſeveral Doubles; we 

muſt fill up the empty Space between tix 
Head and Shoulders. 

Wounds of the Breaſt require an eafy and 
unſtraiued Poſture, rather high than low. But 
in this we mult have moſt regard to the Con 
venience of the wonnded Perfon. 

Thoſe of the lower Belly and Loins demand 
almoſt the lame Situation: To thoſe of the 

"= Bladdi. 
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Bladder andGenital Parts, and undiſturbed Re- 


peſe, a convenient Bandage, which is a S. 
penſory, and a Poſition ſomewhat raiſed, are 


yery needful. | 

Every Body knows that the Arm, when 
wounded, mult be ſupported by a Sling that 
paſſes over the Neck ; and thatin Wounds and 
Fractures of the Shoulder-Bone, a Pillow is ne- 
ceſſary to keep it almoſt as high as the Breaſt, 
in which Poſture it is moſt at eaſe : In Wounds 
or Fractures of the Wriſt, Metacarpas and 
Fingers, we muſt keep the Hand extended 
with a Piece of Board. 

Wounds of the Thighs require that the 
Member be placed ſtreight, neither too high 
nor too low. Thoſe of the Legs and Feet do 
neceſſarily demand that the Part be ſomething 
high, that ſo the coarſer Blood may freely cir- 
culate; for otherwiſe, the Blood by its Weight 
might be ſtopt in the Veins, 'and corrupted 
there; and thus the Circulation being ſup- 
preſſed, many grievous Accidents would en- 
ſue. This hanging, or low Pofition of the 
Legs, not being minded by many Surgeons, 
tends exceedingly to render Wounds of theſe 
and the Feet very hard to be cured, and makes 
them degenerate into Ulcers. 

It is alſo very neceſſary to ſtretch out the 
Legs, and keep them ftreight during the Cure; 
otherwiſe it will be difficult to reſtore them 
to their natural Figure, after it is over; eſpeci- 
ally if it has been of * Continuance; as, 


ſup- 
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ſuppoling the Leg had been kept bent, when un. 
der Cure of a complicated or ſimple Fracture, 
This is what I have often obſerved, and to 
which yourg Surgeons would do well to take 
heed. Fractures of the Tibia and Fibula, and 
ſimple Wounds in the Legs, if auy thing con- 
ſiderable ſtand in need of a Sole to ſuſtain the 
Foot, as well as thoſe of the Tarſut, Metatar. 
ſus, and Toes. 

Too ſtreight Bandage, eſpecially in Gau. but 
TVonunds, occaſions troubleſome Accidents; 
it hinders the Circulation, and frequently 
_ cauſes Mortifications : Wherefore I ule only 

ſuch as may keep on the Dreſſings, eſpecially 
the firſt Day. Many have been brought 
wounded to this Hoſpital, with the Parts half 
gangrened, by too tight tying ; for in Gun. hui 
Monnds the wounded Members ſwell always, 
ſome more, ſome leſs, whereby the Bandage, 
though but moderately ſtreight, becomes in- 
tolerable before the next Dreſſing. Reſt alſo 
is of no leſs Conſequence to the Patient, 
Now where -all theſe things meet together, 
and are rightly ordered, they are commonly 
of very great Advantage to the Wounded. 

I uſe Purgatives with great Caution, and 
that only after the time of the molt daxgerout 
Symptoms is over, beginning always with the 
ſlighteſt that only looſen, ſuch as Caſis 
and Manna, &c. During this Interval, G/y/ter! 
together with the Uſe of Prunes, give no {mall 
Relief: Oats and cleanſed Barley being ealily 

| digeltcc, 


tient, 
ether, 
non! 
ed. 

and 
gero. 
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digeſted, qualify the preter natural Heat of the 
Blood, and keep open the Belly. 

As for the topical Remedies, which I com- 
monly employ in Dreſſing of Wounds, they 


have nothing ſingular in them that is not pretty 


well known to the moſt Part of Surgeons. 
I avoid as much as pollible the U ſe of putri- 
hing Medicines, and of powerful Supparatives, 
becauſe they deſtroy the Temperament of the 
Parts, diſunite the Particles of the Blood, and 
corrupt and deprave the nutritious Juice, which 
ought carefully to be preſerved in a good Con- 
dition. *T'is this which moved the Ancients 
ſo often to recommend to us, to maintain the 
wounded Parts in their natural Temper. 
Hippocrates aftirms, that all contaſed M ound 
ought to be brought to Sppuration, in order 
to a ſpeedy Cure, whereby he ſeems to patro- 
nize and allow the Uſe of patrifying Meatciner, 
which commonly are employed to bring a 
Wound to Suppuration. But methinks this 
ought not to take Place in the Hoſpitals of the 
Army, where the Air is ordinarily infected by 
the Breath and abode of the Sick ; and which 
are almoſt ever encompaſſed with the Graves 
of the Dead, whoſe Number is but too great. 
"Tis very certain, that this Nearneſs$ of the 
Place of Barying, eſpecially in hot Seaſons, 
imparts to the Air, by the Steams that riſe 
rom thence, a Complication of Corruption 
and ill Qualities, that occaſion Roztenneſs in 
Vounds, Aſteratian and great Sxppreration, and 
L 1 often 
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often cauſes great Mortality in the Hoſpitals, 
and Places adjacent. Now according to this 
Maxim of that Author, ＋ * Wounds mul 
be dreſſed with theſe ſame Medicines, as be- 
ing of the Number of contuſed ones. 
don't abſolutely deny, but there may be 
ſome Occafions wherein ſuch may be uſed: 
However, I may be allowed to ſay, with all 
the Reſpe& I owe to ſo celebrated an Author, 
that in Hoſpitals we ought to ſhun as much a; 
poſſible parzrifying and ſuppurative Remedies, 
and others of the lite Nature, even where the 
Eſchar may require a conſiderable time before 
its falling: For by the ſeaſonable ordering of 
Diverſions, and the Courſe of Diet, all thoſ 
Accidents are often prevented, which the De- 
lay of the Suppuration might cauſe ; and one 
may without — uſe, as I have done, ſuch 
Remedies as have a Vertue to reſiſt Corruption; 
as the Spirit of Wine, which Etmullerui pte. 
ſcribes even in Gun- hot Wonnds, and which 
I uſed at the firſt Dreſſing, on the Day of the 
Battle of Marſeilles, without having obſerve 
any evil Conſequence of my ſo doing: For 
beſides, a good Method, which may be calle 
the Strength and chief Inſtrument of a Work: 
man, itis of high Concern to underſtand, and 
to know how to chooſe Remedies that agret 
with the Temper of the Parts to which the) 
are applied, and to maintain them: Butt 
proves often a very difficult Task to ſatis) 
this Intention. 
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As there is an admirable variety of Conftita- 
tient, ſo it would ſeem, that it were necMary 
to uſe difterent Remedies to Wounds of the 
ſame Nature, and of the ſame Parts, in ditfe- 
rent Subjects: The Sex, Age, and Seaſon mutt 
I have likewiſe obſerved 
in my Travels, by People of different Nations 
that have been under my Hands, that divers 
Climates require particular Applications, in 
certain Circumſtances, neceſlary to the Cure 


| of Wounds : For the Conſtitutions of Men 
| depend chiefly on the Countries they inhaoit ; 
on their Situation, high or low, dry or moiſt, 


the Winds that rule, the Food and Water that 
they take: So that they differ among them- 


| ſelves according as the Heavens look upon 
them with different Aſpects. 


But not to ſearch any further into theſe 
things, which can't be contained within the 
Limits preſcribed to this little Work, and 
don't properly belong to my Subject; I will 
only ſay, that it is eaſy enough to diſtinguiſh 
a proper Remedy from one that is not fo : 
That which corrupts and depraves the natu- 
ral Balſam, is known by looking into the 
Wound; from which, if there proceeds a 
ſtrong and /#:king Hapour, tis a Sign that the 
Matter is not concocted, for that it is thin, 
blackiſh, too plentiful, watery, and of an of- 
fenſive Smell. 

The Flejh likewiſe has its peculiar Signs ; it 


is dull of feeling, and ſometimes is covered 


L 3 with 
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—_— proud Fleſh : Oftentimes there 
is tô be ſeen over all the Wound, a certain 
black or white Filib, which ſome, as I haye 
often known, ſcrape or cut off at every Dreſ. 
ling, whereby the Wound is enlarged, and the 
Cure delayed: Others imputing it to the vici- 
ons Temperament and ill Diſpoſition of the 
Patient's Body, have Recourſe to Purgatives, 
which occaſion ſtill more new Accidents, 
ſuch as Fevers, &c. | 

Bat be this as it will, *tis certain that we 
ought not always to delay till the laſt, before 
we change the Remedy; our Smell and out 
Sight alone are ſufficient to direct us on this 
Occafion : Hippocrates orders a Medicine to 
be changed, when it does not what it ought, 
or was deſigned for. 

But we mult not, on the other hand, fall 
into the contrary Extremity of changing the 
Ointments, ſometimes once, and often twice 
every Day; not giving time to a Remedy to 
act, andexert its Verme on the Part to which 
it is applied: Tis neceſſary that the wounded 
Part draw as it were Nouriſhment from the 
Medicine, and therefore it muſt have a requ/- 
ſite time allowed it for that Purpoſe : It mul, 
if I may be allowed fo to ſpeak, amalgamate 
with the zutritious Juice of the Part; or at 
leaſt, if it don't encreaſe its Quantity, it ought 
to preſerve it in the natural State, and when 
fallen therefrom, reſtore it again. To be ca- 
pable of theſe Effects, it mult be endowed 
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with a volatile and oily Spirit, viſcous and 
temperate, as Balſams and Vulneraries are, 
which I have uſed with very good Succeſs. 

have often experienced on manyOccaſions, 
in ſeverat Hoſpitals, and chiefly in this, and 
that in very conſiderable Caſes, that after I 
had in vain uſed many Remedies authoriſed by 
Cuſtom, the — deſcribed in the ſacred 
Writings, has had ſurpriſing Effects; and that 
Members at the Point of being cut off, have 
been thereby cured with much Eaſe, This 
Hoſpital of Briangon might afford many In- 
ſtances of the Truth hereof, hut I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with the two following 


CHAP. VI. 
N Obſervation of 4 very confiderable 


4%. 
Surgeon of this Hoſpital, being one of 
thoſe who was moſt employed in dreſſing 
the Wounded, by Accident had a Thorn run 
into the middle Finger of his right Hand, 
which pierced the Tendon of the Muſcle that, 
bends it : His whole Hand and Arm were at- 
tacked with very troubleſome Symptoms, ac- 
companied with a continual Fever, extremely 
violent, and an unſufferable Pain. 
Five or ſix Days paſt before I had Notice 
of this Accident ; and all the Symptoms were 


at the very wotſt : I found all things in a de- 
L 4 plorable 
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plorable Condition, the Arm ſwelled as big as 
ones Leg, the Hand of a monſtrous Size, and 
the Finger as great as ones Arm; many Cayi- 
ties were in the inward Part thereof, and ſome 
in the outward, from which iſſued a ſerous 
Matter; there was another large Sinus under 
the Miaſculus palmaris, with an Orifice near 
the Roots of the Fingers. 

I immediately laid open the Finger on the 
inwards Part, from one End to the other, and 
found the Teudon ſwelled and corrupted: ! 
did not enlarge the Orifices on the outward 
Part, nor that of the Palm, hoping that all 
theſe would be well, if I could but overcome 
the Accidents. 

He was let Blood, and had a Chyſter given 
him, tho' ſomewhat too late; he obſerved an 
exact Courſe of Diet, and was dreſſed with the 
Balſam of Arcexs: Next Morning when! 
took off the Dreſſings, I was ſurpriſed, as | 
had been the Day preceding, with a Vapour 
of an intolerable Smell ; the Lips of the 
Wound were turned outward, which made 
me deſpair of a Cure, and judge it would be 
neceſſary to cut off the Hand: The Matter 
remained undigeſted, the Fever, the Pain, and 
the we ling continued as before; ſo I dreſt him 
in the ſame manner as the Day before, with 
addition only of a little Spirit of Wine. I he 
Bleeding was repeated, and alſo the Cly/ter. 
The Day following the Wound was in the 


ſame Condition, only the Corruption appeared 
to 
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to encreaſe: And we were of Opinion, that 
nothing but Amputation could fave his Life. 
But for as much as Art and Reaſon dictates, 
that the Preſervation of the Members ought 
to be endeavoured as much as poſſible; and 
a5 we are obliged in Conſcience 10 try all Re- 
medies before we come to that Extremity, 
[ reſolved forthwith to change the Medicines, 
judging rightly, that what had been uſed might 
have occaſioned this Depravation of the Sales; 
whence it was to be feared a total Corruption 
of the vutritious Fuice might follow. 

With this View I uſed the Balſam of the 
Scriptures, mixed with a third Part of that of 
Arceus; in this I wetted the Pledgits, which 
| applied very warm over all the Wound, and 
upon the Sinus. I poured ſome of it alſo into 
the Sinus of the Muſculus Palmaris, and upon 
it I put a Plaiſter of Diapalma diſſolved in 
Oi of Roſes and good Vinegar. 

Ou the next Day after this we found all 
things much changed to the better: The Fe- 
der and Pain were leſſened, and there was no- 
thing of ſo ill a Smell as before. 

I queſtion not but the Fever is a Symptom 
troubleſome enough, and able to cauſe all theſe 
Effects; and that by the Motion it excites in 
the Blood, it ſeparates ſaline and ſulphureous 
juices, that by irritating the Fibres may occa- 
ion that turning out of the Lips of the Wound, 
their Swelling, and that inſupportable Smell. 


Zut it can't on the other Side bedenied, that 
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outward Remedies contribute much to pro- 
cure that Fermentation and Corruption'in the 
wounded Part, when they are ſuch as Putrify, 
becauſe they diſſolye the Blood and other Li- 
quors, cauling Irritations, Corruptions, and 
great Sappurationt, and deſtroy the Tempe- 
raments of the Parts to which they are applied. 
Whetcas when balſamick and ſpirituous Me- 
dicines are uſed, they produce quite contrary 
Effects: For by allahing the Sharpneſs of the 
Humours, and making the Blood fluid, they re- 
ſiſt Corruption, and dry up the Moiſture, in the 
place where they are applied, causꝰd by the ever. 
lu fine, whether it was by this, ox any other 
Way, *tis certain that the Change bf the Me- 
dicine here produced a notable Alteration on 
our Patient; for tho* the Fever appeared but 
very little abated by all that I had formerly 
done; the very next Day after this, the Lips 
begun to come nearer together, the Pain and 
Defluxion ceaſed, and which is moſt of all, 
the ill Smell was quite vaniſhed ; ſo that in five 
or lix Days he was paſt all Danger, and the 

Cure was compleated in 4 little time after. 
M. e Clerc, Phyſician to the King, in his 
Compleat Surgery, commends much the Sama- 
ritan Balſam, to which we have given the 
Title of, The Balſam of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and the Approbation of ſuch a Man is ſufficient 
to juſtify its uſe. Sol reckon *twill not be im- 
proper to ſubjoin here the Deſcription of 
another compound Samaritan Balſam of an ad- 
mirable 
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mirable Vertue. It is made up of equal Parts 
of Spaniſþ Wine and Oil of Roſes to each 
Pound,of which mixture twoOunces of Sugar- 
candy, and as much Honey of Violets muſt 
de added, and all boiled on a gentle Fire, and 
sximmed till the Wine is conſumed. This may 
be called the Balſam of Balſams, or the Com- 
pound Samaritan Balſam. 


_ — — _ 


CHAP. VII 
An Obſervation of another Cafe. 


R. Vert, the Younger, an Enſign of the 

Company of M. de Beanver, Lieute- 

nant of the King at Brianpon, and Comma 

der of the Second Battalion of Sault, had no 

leſs Reaſon to applaud my Mezhod, and the 

good Effects of my Remeay,than the Perſon we 
diſcourſed of in the preceding Chapter. 

He was wounded with a Sword at Prage- 
las, in the outward Part of the left Arm, near 
the bending of the E/bow. The Wound was 
at firſt neglected, being not well dreſſed ; for 
without dilating it in any manner, a Text was 
thruit into it as long as it could poſſibly re- 
ceive; which occaſioned ſuch diſmal Acci- 
dents, that the Patient thought of nothing but 
loſing both his Arm and his Life. In the in- 
ward Part of the Arm, oppoſite to the Wound, 
Matter was collected, and Abſceſſes formed, 
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which'obliged him to conſult the principal Sur- 
geons of the Regiments, who thonght it con- 
venient to make an Opening in that Part; 
which accordingly was done. By the large 
and deep Iuciſions that were made, the Arter 

was opened; ſo that they were obliged to uſe 
the actual Cautery to ſtop the Bleeding. By 
this means the Wound was enlarged, and the 
Pain and the Accidents encreaſed. 

The firſt Wound was ſtill dreſſed as before, 
with Tents; but the wounded Perſon having 
kept his Bed for fifty Days, and his Wounds 
being ſtill in a very wretched Condition, he 
was adviſed by the abovementionedGentleman 
M. de Beauvet, to cauſe himfelf to be tranf- 
parted to Brianpon, to try if there he might 
find any help. Accordingly, he was com- 
mitted to my Care, and I found the in ward 
or lower Wound the length of a large Span, 
and four or five Fingers breadth wide: The 
Artery and Tendons were uncovered : The an- 
cient or outward Wound, whoſe Orifice was 
very ſtreight, had in it a pretty long Tex, 
which ſhut up the Paſſage of three or four 
Sinus that took up all the Joynt, 

The Arm and Hand were cedematous, be- 
ing much ſwelled and painful. I began by 
making an Inciſion in the Wound on the out- 
ward Part, whereby I diſcovered the Orifices 
of the Sinzss, into which I dropt a ittle of 
our Balſam, mixt as I formerly ſaid, with 


ſome of that of Arcexs. 
| The 
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The large and lower Wound was dreſt with 
the ſame = We uſed expulſive Com- 
preſſes, to preſs together the Sides of the Ca- 
vities, which we keep on with a proper Ban- 
dage: And withal we laid aſide the aromaticł 
Wines that had been uſed before upon all the 
Part, to his great Detriment. 

Three Days after it had been dreſt in this 
faſhion, the moſt part of the Accidents diſap- 
peared. . He begun toriſe up from his Bed, to 
eat his Victuals, and to gather Strength; all 
the deep Cavities were filled up; the Artery, 
the Nerve, and the Tendont were covered over; 
the Pain, the Flaxion and the aedematons 
Swelling were quite gone; and by this power- 
ful Incarnative the Cure was compleated in a 
Fortnight, with the aſſiſtance of a little Un- 
guentum Apoſtoloram, wherewith we ſome- 
times uſe to conſume the Fleſh: After this he 
mounted his Horſe, aud went for the Arr in- 
to his own Country. 

This I may confidently affirm, as a certain 
Truth, that when the Balſam we ſpeak of is 
genuine and unſophiſticated, it may ſerve at 
the ſame time both for Food and Medicine, be- 
ing made up only of ſweet Oy and Nine: 
And that it may be uſed not only for curing 
Wounds of the Mouth, of the Tongue, of the 
Gullet and gals and generally of all the 
Breaſt, but likewiſe in — Dyſenteries, 


and Relaxations of the Fibres of the Ventricle, 
in Ulcers thereof, and in thoſe of the woes 
an 
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and of all the lower Belly. For if we conſider 
its Nature, we ſhall find it of a friendly Qua- 
lity, and extremely agreeable to our Conſti- 
tution, as being compounded of ſuch things 
as ſerve us daily for Food. Sweet Oyl ſoftens, 
looſens, ſweetens and penetrates; and when it 
is boiled with Vine, which it devours as it 
were and conſumes, retaining with its ſelf all 
the Vertue thereof, it is enabled to perform 
all thoſe Operations with much more Eaſe : 
It cuts, diſſolves, ſtrengthens, reſtores the 
Spirits, breeds Fleſh, and is aſtringent ; all 
which our Balſam performs, being endowed 
with the moſt uſeful Vertnes of theſe Reme- 
dies, and containing a Volatile, Oily and Tem- 
perate Salt, that is aſtt ingent and ſarcotick: 
And if a little Swpar is boiled with it, it be- 
comes yet more excellent, is more vulnerary 
and ballack, has no Acrimony, and is with- 
out either Smell or Taſte. . 

Had this Remedy, how ſimple ſoever it may 
appear, produced ſuch Effects in the hands of any 
other but my ſelf, they would without queſtion 
have made a great Secret of its Compoſition ; 
and tho? this had been known to many, yet 
they would never have publiſhed its Vertues. 

It were mightily to be wiſhed, that there 
were only one Remedy, which might be able 
to anſwer all Intentions, that we ſhould not 
be always obliged to have in the Patient's 
Chamber a whole Aporbecary's Shop; which 
is often no lefs prejudicial to the Parſe, than 
offenſive to the Smell. Be- 
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Being about ſix Years ago at Turin, I cured a 
Gentleman of an inveterateUlcer, that encom- 
paſſed all the Bottom of the Uvala, Many Sur- 
geons had to no purpoſe uſed a great many Re- 
medies : And I, in like manner, after the uſe of 
ſome more with no better Succeſs, bethought 
my ſelf at length of my Azodyne Balſam : In 
this I dipt a Linen Rag tied to the end of a 
Probe, and therewith touched the Ulcer twice 
a Day: By this means, as ſolemnly proteſt, 
in twelve or fifteen Days the Ulcer was cured, 

This Remedy, how ancient ſoever it is, will 
appear new to many. However, 'tis certain, 
that Hippocrates, in complicated Fractures, 
aſed little Linen Rags dipt in Oyl and Zine 


mixt together, to allay the Pain, and ꝓrebent >, 

Convulſions, which is a Precedent ſufficienf 0 0 

invite our Imitation. l S 
Gli * 0 


It hath been the Policy of altn 
ever wrote of Medicines, ſtill to eee 
thing undiſcovered to themſelves. I Fbud 
name a great Number of Authors, who have 
publiſhed the Vertues of certain Remedies, 
whereof they have never given the Compoſizi- 
on; or if they have, it has been in ſuch ambi- 
guous and enigmatical Terms, that it is hard 
to underſtand any thing of it. And indeed I 


muſt acknowledge, that a Remedy, when it 


becomes common, how good ſoever it may 

be, loſes much of its Eſteem. 
I have formerly ſaid, that the Variety of 
Conſtitutions,and Diverſity of wounded Paris, 
re- 
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require ſometimes a Difference of Remedies ; 
to this we mult have all due Regard. For it 
often falls out, that even the moſt excellent 
Medicines are not capable to anſwer all our 
Expectations ; eſpecially when the Patient is 
of an ill Conſtitution, and the Diſtemper ob- 
ſtinate and troubleſome, SPS 
However, it is not good to put too much 
Confidence in this ſingle Compoſition, as if it 
were an univerſal Remedy, if at any time 
the Succeſs prove not anſwerable to our De- 
fires, I own, that I have been obliged my ſelf 
in ſuch Caſes, to boil in our Balſam, the great - 
er Compound, Bugle, Sanicle, ſome Lavender, 
Clary, St. Fohx's-wort,and the leſſer Moon- wort, 
which is a powerful Vulnerary, and very com- 
mon in theſe Parts; and afterwards to give it 
ſome Conſiſtence, with a third Part of the Bal- 
ſam of Arcæus: This Compoſition has done ſur- 
prizing things ; it hath conſumed and removed 
Fungus's from Feet that had been entirely ro- 
zen, and alſo from Ampatations, which had 
withſtood all other Remedies. It procures a 
ood and moderate Sappuration, eales the Pain 
of Wound: in the Nerves, allays and reſolves 
powerfully, fills up with Fleſh in a ſmall time; 
and, in fine, an Embrocation therewith cures 
ſpeedily Bruiſes of all Sorts. 
T ho' I have a great Eſteem for theſe Reme- 
dies, and am confirmed in my Opinion of their 
Excellency by a multitude of N that 


I have had, yet I don't pretend to lay aſide 
2 the 
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the Oiatments, Cerates, and Plaiſters of Phar- 
macy; which may be of very great uſe, and 
ate every Day employed with Succeſs, by 
very skilful Perſons in curing Wounds, 

This only I will afirm, by the way; that 
the moſt Part of Ointments have a ſtrong 
Smell, that is not only diſagreeable to the 
Wounded, but is alſo no leſs hurtful to the 
Wounds than offenſive to the Smell, and 
tends very much to render them parrid, ſa- 
nious and virulent. 

There are alſo ſeveral Places, where they 
very unadviſedly uſe corraſive Sublimate, Arſe> 
nic, and other things of a like Nature in the 
Cure of Wounds, not foreſeeing their fatal 
Effects. But in this Point we can't be too cau- 
tious: All the Parts of our, Body are made up 
of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, lymphatick Veſſels 
and Glands, that are eaſily affected by what- 
ever touches, and by means of the Circalati- 
on, convey to the large Veſſels and the Origin 
of the Nerves, the good or ill Qualities 
that are imparted to them. The Contagion, 
that is communicated to the Sheets of a Bed, 


wherein one that has the Pex or Iich has lain 
for a Night only, will imprint its Characters 


on a ſound Perton, that afterwards lyes in 


them; tho' the impure Matter touch only the 


Scarſ-skin, and is to appearance much leſs ac- 
tive than Arſenic or Sublimate. 
The Unfaithfulneſs uſed in making up cer - 


| tain Compoſitions, which I have experienced on 


lome 
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ſome Occaſions, hath obliged me to reſolve 
to make up myſelf ſome that are more ſimple, 
and much more effeQual. 

Etmullerns, in his Medicinal Surgery, and 
many others before him, have complained of 
the prodigious number of Medicines uſed in 
Practice, and of the many Plaiſters, Ointment;, 
Cerates, and a thouſand other uſeleſs things 
good for nothing, but to perplex the Minds of 
young Surgeons. That the great Magazine 
of Pharmacy might be reduced to much nar- 
rower Bounds, Experience hath fully con- 
vinced me; and there are at this time many 
Perſons very expert in — * Practice, 
that are herein of my Opinion, ſome of whom 
think that one Remedy only may anſwer all; 
'twere well if ſuch a Method might be eſta- 
bliſhed, for the good of the Wounded, and 
the convenience of Surgery. 

But I am inclined to think, that no Man has 
yet gained that Point, which is extreamly hard 
to be attained, becauſe of the Diverſity of Parts 
whereof we are compoſed, and the variety of 
Conſtitutions in different Perſons: Tis this 
Conſideration hinders me from crediting that 
univerſa] Remedy which a certain modern 
eee a very able) Surgeon, at ſome di- 

ance from theſe Parts, hath endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh. But if I am not altogether of this 
laſt Opinion, I am yet much further ſrom that 
of the Ancients, who have left us ſuch a nume- 


rous Liſt of Remedies, as can't be either com- 
mitted 
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mitted to the Memory, or retained therein. A 
great deal of Study and diligent Application is 
neceſſarily required, in order to know their 
Vertnet and Properties; for, to make the right 
uſe of a Medicine, we muſt know its Nature 
and Effects, not leaving the Succeſs to Chance 
and the Fidelity of another, as is often done, 

Moreover, *tis very hard to believe that all 
theſe mighty Compoſitions are anſwerable in 
their Effects to the Expectat ions had of them; 
the numerous and differing Ingredients do op- 
poſe, alter, and deſtroy one another. The 
ſimpleſt Things are moſt agreeable, and ſym- 
pathize moſt with our Nature. 

I could never b >. learn, that Solomon, who 
had an univerſal Knowledge of all things, left 
behind him for the cure of Wounds, Compoſi- 
tions ſo perplexing, and ſtuffed with fach a 
number of Ingredients, as thoſe which ſome 
uſe at this Day: In his time 2 or 3 Simple: 
ſufficed to make a Balſam nothing inferior to 
others now cried ep as iufallible Remedies. 

Balſams are recommended in the caring of 
Wounds by the Ancients, and almoſt all the 
Moderns,contrary to the Opinion of ſome that 
practiſe Surgery, who being Enemies to Anti- 
quity, act (as the Packs do) contrary to all 
manner of Reaſon; but an indifcreet Paſſion 
ought never to prevail over that-which is ju- 
[titted and ſupported by Experience. 

Tho? I don't approve of Medicines made 


up of numerous Ingredients, yet I have often 
uſed 
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uſed the Szypzick Plaiſter of Crollius; which, 
though it may be accounted of this number, 
ought not at all to be laid afide : For when it is 
faithfully made up, it hath Yerzzes too effec- 


tual to be neglected, and not ſought after. 


When J have a Mind to give it a ſofter Con- 
ſiſtence, and reduce it to the form of an Oint- 
ment, that I may make uſe of it in drefling of 
Wounds, I melt it with the Balſam which ! 
have deſcribed ; and ſometimes with the 0% 
of St. John's Wort, prepared with Gum Elemy, 

It will anſwer all the Expectations that 
may be had of it, in curing Wounds and Ul- 
cers : It allays Pain, cleanſes, and breeds Fleth: 
Thoſe who will give themſelves the trouble to 
examine its Compoſition and Ingredients, will 
agree with ine, that 'tis not impoſſible, but it 
may have all theſe Vertuet. 

I have ſometimes uſed, and alſo in this Ho- 
pital, a red Balſam made with an Ounce of 
red Saunders, and I bite Wax; two Ounces 
of Venice Turpentine, Oil of Roſes and Roſe-wa- 
ter, and a Dram of Sa- Armoniac; all mixt to- 
gether, and haſtily boiled, and kept for uſe: 
It reſiſts Patrefaction, and leſſens Suppuration. 

The /imple Digeſtive is a Remedy that [ 
commonly uſe to bring away the Eſchar in 
Gun-ſhot Wounds, mixing always therewith 
a little of the Volk of an Egg, and ſome Spirit 
of ire | renew it every Day, becauſe it 
ſoon corrupts,by reaſon of the Volk of theEgg. 
Turpentine is a ſimple Balſam, which is ex- 

cellent 
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cellent for the curing of Wounds : The Coun- 
try People about Br:angon, who gather a great 
quantity thereof from the Wood of the Larch- 
Tree, uſe nothing elſe but this inge Remedy, 
without any mixture, for the Cure of their 
Wounds: Certain it is, that they who are 
accuſtomed to mix with it a great number of 
Ingredients, and catagmatick Powders, ſpoil 
its Vertue, and can expect nothing from it 
but bad Succels. 

Arcens his Balſam uſed in ſo many Places 
js not to be deſpiſed when rig tly compoſed : 
Bur *tis convenient to remark, that it agrees 
not to all Diſtempers, nor all Parts of the Body, 
as was obſerved in the firſt Remark of this 
third Part: Which I have alſo experienced 
ſince, on many other Occaſions. | 
Baſilicos is one of the moſt common Oint- 
ments, and moſt uſed : I ſometimes employ it 
to receive the Powders that I think neceſſary, 
either to irritate, or procure Suppuration 
when I judge it convenient : Otherwiſe I 
don't much deal with it. 

It ſometimes falls out, by the uſe of ſarco- 
tick Balſams, that the Fleſh grows ſo faſt, as 
to oblige us to conſume it; and alſo Orifices 
of the lymphatick Veſſels oftentimes raiſe up 
certain Protaberances, that together with the 
ſuperfluous Fleſh, forms as it were a reſem- 
blance of Mxforooms, which ſome endeavour 
to remove With Cathbarticit, but to no pur- 
poſe. 

I have 
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I have obſerved, that to touch the Excreſ- 
cence all over with a Diſſolution of the Carſtic 
Stone, is much better than any other means 
that can be uſed for this Intention, provided 
the Application is renewed ſo oft as is need- 
ful. I have in eight or ten Days conſumed 
Muſprooms as big as my Fiſt, which the or- 
dinary Powders could not have dane in two 
Months. It may be ſeen in ſeveral Places of 
the ſecond Part cf this Book, that I have uſed 
it with a quick and happy Succeſs, when there 
was Occaſion to take off the Calleſity happen- 
ing to Wounds, in order to procurea Reunion: 
And when theſe kind of Portuberances have 
but a dull Senſe, I don't ſeruple to ſprink le up- 
on them the foreſaid Cauſtic pulverized, or to 
apply Pledgits dipt in a Diſſolution thereof, 
till T have-procured ſuch Smoothneſs as is re- 
quiſite in order to a laudable Creatrrx, and 
have reſtored the Feeling of the Part. 

When l only intended to bring to an equa- 
lity the luxuriant Fleſh, and procure a firm 
and handſom Scar, I have uſed with good Suc- 
ceſs Uzguemtum Apoſtolorum, mixed with s 
little Unguentum Agyptiacum: This deſtroys 
proud Fleſh, and is an excellent Medicine for 
Ulcers, to be applied before the uſe of powerful 
Sarcoticks ; for it quickens the Fleſh, conſumes 
ſuperfiuons Moiſture, and reſiſts Putrefaction. 

I have always mightly approved the uſe of 
the Spirit of Hine, and have often cauſed to 


dreſs Wounds of the Extremities with this 
Remecy 
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Remedy only : Tis true, it delays Sappuration, 
and protracts the coming away of the Slough 
in Gan-ſbot Wounds; butit powerfully reſiſts 
Putrefaction, corroborates and quickens, hin- 
ders exceſſive Suppuration, and the Diſſolution 
of the Nerves, in which putriſying Medicines 
are very hurtful. 

The Emplaſtram Tripharmacam Fuberts, 
made of Litbarge, Oil and Vinegar, to which 
I add a little ſcraped Lint, is admirably good 
to digeſt a Wound, and bring it to Suppura- 
tion, without occaſioning great Putrefaction. 
It mightily diſſolves Contefroxr, and its uſe is 
of great Benefit. 

It is certainly very convenient that a Sur- 
geon have ſome peculiar Remedy, the Vertues 
whereof he is well acquainted with, to which 
he may have recourſe in obſtinate and trouble- 
ſome Accidents that ſometimes follow upon 
Wounds, and will not yield to the common 
Remedies, Itis likewiſe oftentimes expedient 
to change the Medicines, as I have formerly 
ſaid, and not always to be confined to one 
thing: For the Fondneſs one may have for a 
Balſam or an Ointment, that poſſibly may have 
done very good Service on many Occaſions, 
ought not to prevail ſo as to make us emplo 
it at all Times and Places: The beſt and mo 
approved Remedies have not always the ſame 
Effects, or the ſame Succeſs: For certain it is 
that not meeting with the ſame Conſtitution 
in all Perſons, tis impoſſible they can have 
the ſame Operations. Reflect. 
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Reflect. I have often obſerved, and it daily 


falls out, that Racks, who have neither S1 
nor Experience, have ſucceeded in the curing 


ſeveral Diſtempers, after they were given over 
by profeſſed Surgeons, who had beſtowed much 
time, and uſed many Remedies to no purpoſe: 
But 1 don't at all think it ſtrange, for thoſe 
to leave Nature to herſelf on ſuch occaſions; 
and 'tis ſhe only that works theſe Miracles, 
that are unjuſtly attributed to them, and give 
ſuch Repute to their Remedies. 

Not, but that acting without any Rule, 
they commit very roſe Blanders ; being un- 
able with all their Ba//ams to correct, over- 
come, yea, or foreſee the Accidents that of- 
tentimes follow upon Wounds; for all their 
Skill extends no further than to the making 
up of their Remedies ; and that which can't 
be cured by theſe, paſſes with them for incu- 
rable. It is not ſo with regular Surgeons; 
they know the Canſes of Accidents, and apply 
thereto the neceſſary Remedies, without aban- 
doning the wretched Patient to this ill Fate, 

It is indeed a notorious Shame, that : 
wounded Perſon ſhould go from under their 
Hands, to be cured by a Quacl, a Clown, or i 
ſimple Woman. | have knownin ſeveral Places 
ſuch, who by the Sale of their Remedies have 
acquired great Reputation ; whether by the 
Cor:fidence that wounded People had of the 
Vertue of their Balſams ; or for a Reaſon that 
appeared very convincing, to wit, that 3 
the) 
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they neither uſed Texts or Dilaters; yea, in 
very expreſs Terms diſcharged them, yet they 
often ſucceeded in their Cures, to the Diſgrace 
of Surgery. However, it muſt needs be, that 
the Inventers of theſe Ba/ſams did diſcover 
ſome Inconveniences in the Uſe of Texr-, ſince 
they have altogether forbidden to employ them: 
Now, I ſuppoſe it will eaſily be believed, that 
thoſe Men or Women who are employed in 
ſelling them, are not the firſt Authors; and 
that thoſe who firſt uſed them, were not al- 
together deſtitute of Knowledge. 

Diapalma is one of the Plaiſters moſt com- 
monly uſed in the Hoſpitals of the Army: 
When it is rightly made up and diſſol ved, as 
was ſaid before, it is not to be diſpiſed: And 
| add to. it, when the Caſe requires, a little 
of Emplaſtrum de Betonica. 

Emplaſtram Divinum, Manns del Gratia 
Dei, &c. are Plaiſters of a fingular Vertue ; 
but very ſeldom to be found made up with all 


the requiſite Fidelity. 


have nothing in particular to ſay concern- 
ing Cataplaſms, according to the ordinary 
Method: It belongs to the prudent dargeon to 
vive them what Form and Qualities he thinks 
tittelt for the preſent Occaſion. 
I have often found much more Advantage 
from the Uſe of Emplaſtram Tripharmacum 
ſpoken of OS diſſol ved, which 
don't ſo much clog the Parts to which they are 


applied, nor hinder Tranſpiration. Auodyne 
M Cata- 
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Cataplaſms, ſuch as that of the Cram of Bread, 
and others of that Nature, arc very uſeful in 
great Iyflammations of Wounds, after the ne- 
ceſſaty Diverſious have been performed ; they 
allay the Heat of the BY/ooa, extinguiſh the 
Actimony of Sales, and relaxate the Ship, 
Unguentum Santalinum may likewiſe be uſed 
ro good Purpoſe: And when the Pain is partly 
removed, I then uſe diſſolving Meatcines, 
which at firft might have encreaſed the I- 
flammation and Fermentation. 

Before I put an End to this Diſcourſe, I muſt 
remark, that it is very requiſite-for a Surgeon of 
a Field-Hoſpital, or of an Army, who may 
ſometimes be ſhut up in a beſieged Place, ill 
furniſhed with Medicines for the Uſe of the 
Wounded, to underftand how to make up ſim- 
ple and eaſy Remedies with few Things, ſuch as 
thoſe beforementioned for Honnads, and theſe 
of which 1 ſhall afterwards ſpeak for Ulcers, 
which in time of Need may ſerve for all: 
Brandy, which is the ordinary Refuge in want 
of other Remedies, may al ſo be lacking. Tis the 
Part of a prudent Surgeon wiſely to provide for 
this Neceſſity, and to accommodate himſelf to 
the time, by dreſſing the Wounded ſeldom, and 
according to our Method : Thus fewer Medi- 
eines will be uſed, a little will goa great way, 
and every one will have Reaſon to be ſatisfied. 

A great Number of Alſceſſes, Wounds, Ul- 
cers and Fractures of all Sorts, that have been 


under our Hands in this Hoſpital, were cured 
ac- 
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according to this Method; wherein there is 
nothing but what is gentle and eaſy. All the 
Amputations that we have performed were 
dreſſed only once in two or three Days, during 
the whole time of the Cure, with our fimple 
Remedies, and that with very good Succeſs. 
Thoſe who have been ſo happy as to avoid 
the malignant Influence of the contagious 
Steams that have fo long prevailed in the Air, 
have experienced the Comfortableneſs of this 
Method, by the Suddenneſs of their Cure, 
completed without any Exfol:ation of the Ex- 
tremities of the Bones; which infallibly had 
followed on frequent Dreſſings. 

commonly uſe a Barton of Vitrio] to caute- 
rize the Veſſels, and (top the Bleeding, which 
| ever found ſucceſsful ; neicher did the Flax 
of Blood ever return. The two Stitches with 
a Needle, made croſs-wiſe upon the Vein and 
Artery are very ſure; this is a common way, 
which I have ſometimes, and ſtill do follow; 
But the falling of that Sature is ſometimes ſo 
tedious, that it exhauſts the Patience, both ef 
the wounded Perſon and the Surgeon ; though 
after all, its uſe is very ſafe: For the Blzed- 
ing is lefs to be feared this way, which is 
quick and gentle, than any other. The act 
Cautery is now out of uſe, unleſs it be in Au- 
putations performed on the Dead. 

I ho' in the Cures of the penetrating Wounds 
of the Thorax, ſpoken of in my ſecond Part, 
| was not obliged-to — the 2 
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the Empyema, yet I have had Occaſion to uk 
it on many other wounded Perſons, fincel | 
- embraced this Method: For take what way, | 
or what Care you will, it is oftentimes abſo- 
-Jutely neceflary. When the Cavity of the 
Breaſt is full of Blood, and the Orifice of the 
Wound high, it is not then ſafe to attempt to 
empty it by the way of Crine, which might 
be too flow, and is too uncertain; but we 
muſt without Delay fall about that Operation. 
I I will not here deſeribe the Manner of per- 
forming this, or other Operations, M. Verduc, 
and M. Charriere, have lately aftorded ſuffici- 
et Means of Inſtruction in this Affair. This 
-I will only ſay on the Subject in hand, that 
' ali ſ@peration ought always to be performed 
on that Side where the Effuſion of the Blood 
is Ind if it is found to have been on bot 
Sides, and one Opening does not give the Eaſe | 
( 
l 
l 


that is expected, tho* the exzravaſated Blood is 
diſcharged, we mult make an Opening alſo on 
the other Side, after the firſt is carefully cloſed 
up, and the Patient has had ſome time allowed 
to recover his Strength. Sometimes I am | 
obliged to uſe Tents for the firſt Day, leſt the 
Diviſion of the Pleura, that was but newy ] 
made, ſhould unite again; and ſo there would 
be Neceſſity of a new Operation the next Day, Þ \ 
to let out that Blood, which being coagulated, 
could not at firſt be brought away, and can t 
hardly be evacuated by any other means. As 
tor thoſe Openings made in the Body by Bullet | c 
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in Gun-fpot Hounds, there is no need of 
Tents to keep them open, for they cannot be: 
cloſed up till the Eſchar is ſeparated. a 
I have already ſaid, that in the Openings or 
Inciſions which I make to evacuate the Collec- 
tions of Matter, or Ab/ſceſſes in the Thorax, oc- 
caſioned by a Pleuriſ or Peripneumonia, I 
uſe Tents without a Point, or blunt T ents; in the. 
firlt Days, to keep the Matter from coming out 
all at once, . otherwiſe the Place that was poſ- 
ſeſt by the Mitter would ſoon be filled with 
Air; which being ever colder than the inward: 
Parts of the Body, might occaſion Coagalations,.._ 
Hoc ationt, and Swoonings, Moreov 4 "EX 
a great deal of Blood is extravaſated, 
let out by Degrees. Now on ſuc 


I lay them aſide for good and all, t 
Paſlage may be given to the Matter, that the 
Generation of a Calloſity, about the Sides of 
the Opening may be prevented, and that no- 
thing may be left to hinder the Re- union. 

By this Method the wretched Patient is de- 
livercd from a great deal of Troxble, Pain and 
Vexation; being enabled hereby to enjoy a 
Repoſe, which otherwiſe he could never have 
expected: And by freeing him thus from Pain, 
what innumerable Accidents are avoided? 

Had not Charity and Patience prevailed in 
this Place, and reſtrained us from cutting off, 
without further Delay, Members that were 


only gangrened by an Tea of Cold, as 


13 other 
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other Surgeons of Hoſpitals have done, this of 
Briangon would have been full of Invalids. 
For about the End of the Campaign, in the 
Years 1692, and 1693, a great Number of ſick 
Perſons were brought thither from P:gnero/ 
and Ozlx, who in pafling the Mountain Ge. 
weure, were in ſuch manner feized and pene- 
trated with the Cold, in the Extremities of the 
Body, that a total Le of Senſe, and alſo a 
Gangrene did enſue; the molt Part of whom 
were nevertheleſs cured without Amputation, 
thoſe only excepted that had been before worn 
out with long Sickneſs. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Gun-ſhot Wounds. 


0 INCE Veundt are the principal Subjed 
of this little "Treatiſe, *tis not proper that 
thoſe inflicted by Fire-Arms ſhould here be 
forgotten. Whereſore I ſhall ſay ſomething 
of them in this Chapter. | 

Gun: pot Wounds are acknowledged by all to 
be very troubleſome, becauſe of the zearing, 
and of the diſordering the Fleſh, occaſioned 
by the Bullet, the ſtop put to the Circulation 
ſo far as they reach, the Favock that attends 
them, and the Obſtrad1ons they occaſion ; all 
whica are but too too able to produce very 
grievous Accidents, Fluxiont, Mortifications and 


Gargrexes are here very much to be ſeared; 
to 
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to prevent which, I at firſt give Breathing to 
the Wound with pretty large and deep Inci- 
ſions, according as the Nature of the Part, and 
Bigneſs of the Wound do require. I do my 
utmoſt to draw out the extraneous Bodies, it 
there are any, putting the wounded Perſon in 
the ſame Poſture wherein he received the 
Wound: Afterwards I dreſs it according to 
my Method, and ſeaſonably perform the re- 
quiſite Diverfions. A Flux of Blood is almoſt 
never to be feared till the Eſchar be fallen, 
unleſs fome great Veſſel be wounded. 

Nevertheleſs, I can truly affirm, that there 
never happened to me any Flux of Blood in 
Gan-ſhos Wonnds, ſince l laid aſide the Ule of 
Tents; for according as the Eſchar is diſſolved 
and comes away, a zew Fleſh is bred without 
any Hindrance, and covers the wounded Veſ- 
ſels, which can't be when it is preſſed by Texts. 
This is a Trath ſo evident, that I hope no 
Man will call it in queſtion. | 

Diet ought always to be rightly ordered ; 
and if notwithſtanding all our Care and Pre- 
caution, dangerous Symptoms do follow, we 


muſt endeavour to eaſe and relieve the Part, 


by making many Scarrfications thereon, in or- 
der to give 2 Vent to the extravaſated Blood, 
and to hinder its Stay and Fermentation. But 
conſidering that moſt of the Accidents that 


happen, are more or leſs troubleſome, accord- 


ing to the different Bigneſs of the Centuſion, 
do what I can to diſſolve it as ſoon as poſſi- 
M 4 ble, 
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ble, and to reſtore the Hamoars to their uſual 
Motion; for according to the Definition we 
have laid down in our firſt Part a Contuſion 
15 a Diſorder of the Fibres and little Veſſels, 
rar changes the Regularity and Situation of the 
Pores : But this is often accompanied with an 
Efron, or Extravaſation of Blood; which 
preiling upon the Veſſels, hinders the Courſe 
and Motion of the Humour and Spirits. The 
Accidents that follow in this laſt Caſe, are 
much more troudleſome ; wherefore, without 
expecting the Effects of diſſolving Medicines, [ 
forthwith have Recourſe to Scarifications; for 
Mort:fications oſtentimes ſurprize of a ſudden, 
But, aſter all, as things come not always to this 
paſs, to I ſometimes uſe ei Medicines, 

We have known a very warm £&mbrocitiun 
with O: of Roſes, to which was added a little 
of that of Turpentiue and ſome Spirit of Wine, 
produce exceeding good Effects: It begins the: 
D://olation, relaxes the Ain, and diſpoſes the 
Part to receive afterwards the Impreſſion of 
the Plaiſters ; ſuch as the Tripharmacam Ju- 
bert:, Diapalma diſſolved as we have ordered, 
freſh Cow-aung fried with volatile Salts, as 
allo that of other Animals: The Roots of 
Briony iufuſed in Spirit of Mixe are in this 
Cate very proper. 

Di//cluing Cataplaſms are ſometimes very 
ſeaſonable, provided they be not too empla- 
ſtick; and it in ſpite of all our Care a Ga- 
grene ſhould follow, we mult uſe the Reme- 

dies 


when this can't be had. 
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dies which were deſcribed under that Head. 
But this Accident never yet fell out in any of 
the Wounds, whereof we had the firſt Dreſ- 
ſing ; and I can aver, that tho ile Cun-ſbot 
Wounds are dreſſed in this Hoſpital as Excoria- 
tions only, yet are they always cured with a 
ſurprizing Quickneſs ; we however ſtill per- 
form all the neceſſary Diverſions. The Re- 
medies we uſed may be ſeen in the Relation 
of the Cures. s 


© 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Burnings. 


T H E Accidents occaſioned by Gum-powder 
might afford us Subject of muchDiſcourſe 
upon Bxrzings ; but I deſign only to ſpeak a 
Word or two of them, that [ may thence have 
occaſion to point forth the Kemedzes I uſe in 
their Cure. | es 

The Tallaw of which they make Candles, 
melted with the Oi of Waluuts to the Con- 
fiitence of an Ointment, will anſwer all the 
lutentions propoſed in this Matter. I have 
not found any thing either ſo effectual, or ſo 
eaſy: It will terminate the Empyema, and cures 
generally all Sorts of Burns whatever, in a very 
ſhort time : In fine, this is the Remedy which 
we ordinarily uſe. Benjamin, Unguentum Po- 
puleum, and the Yolks of e may be uſed 

h 
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ere are but very 
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few Surgeons, who have not always ſome 
particular Remedy for Burnings, ſome more, 
ſome leſs etfectual. Etmullerus and other 
Authors have given a great Number of very 
good ones; and M. Verduc, in his Patheology, 
explains their Nature and their Differences in 
a very clear and intelligible Way. 

A little time after the Declaration of War, 
an Accident happened in the Valleys of La- 
.crae, Which afforded us many frightful Spec- 
tacles. The Guard: houſe of the Fore of Jour, 
called St. Maries, fell down upon about thirty 
Soldiers, as they were warming themſelves 
about a great Fire; of whom twenty, or there- 
abouts, were buried with the Ruines, in the 
Chimney, by the Fire. A good deal of time 
was ſpent before they could clear away the 
Stones and the Rubbiſh, and get out theſe poor 
wretched Creatures. Some were found dead 
and roaſted; others were brought into the 
Holpital of Lucerne. A Plaiſter as big as a 
Bed Sheet, was ſcarcely ſufficient to dreſs them. 
Two or three died, and five or ſix were cured 
by the Aſſiſtance of Cordial, Diapboretichs, 
and abſorbing Medicines, taken inwardly to 
facilitate the opening of Obſtructions; while 
outwardly the moſt proper Ointments were 
uſed to allay the Pain, and diſſipate the corrupt 
Matter, to which I cauſed to be added a little 
Campbire and ſome Y of Eggs mixt toge- 
ther. To conclude, after very frightful Sup- 
purations, the Cure was compleated ; — 

o 
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they were, for the moſt part, like ſo many Ser- 
pents, all obliged to caſt and change their Skin, 


—— — 


CHAP. I 

Of Ulcers. © 
E mallerns is of Opinion, that the Cauſe of 
Ucers proceeds from an Acid, whereby 
the immediate Nouriſhment diſtributed to 
the Part is corrupted, and loſing its oily and 


balſamick Nature, becomes fore, and alto- 
gether unfriendly to the Part that it ought to 


' nouriſh, and fo confiderably encreaſe the aci4 


Ferment, and augment its Activity. 
According to this Definition, a topical Re- 
medy well accommodated to the kind of the 
Diſeaſe, and that deſtroys Acidt, and repairs 
the balfamick Nature of the natritions Fuice, 
is ſufficient to bring this Sort of Diſtemper to 
a perfect Cure. I have often in this manner 
cured many poor afflicted Creatures, without 
the uſe of general Remedies. But not to 
make any Ser in the manner of Drefling. 
I ay in the firſt Place, that Ulcers are but too 
common in the Hoſpitals of the Army: The 
il Diet of the Soldiers, their Irregularities, 
their Fatigues, and their unavoidable Naſtineſi, 
are more than enough to torment ſuch as are 
very obſtinate, and difficult to be cured. Se- 
condly,we have in this Hoſpital followed a Me- 
tbod, whereby in a 1 Y a great . 
of 
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of Ulcers were cured. For after general Reme- 
dies and ſome light Diverſions, 1 uſed a De- 
coction of Maluut Leaves with a little Sugar ; 
in this I dipt Pledgits, which I applied mode- 
rately hot, letting often three Days paſs over 
without taking off that Dreſſing. 

Many Perſons in France, I know, have kept 
this Compoſition as a preat Secret; but-1 
thought it would have been inconſiſtent with 
Charity, not to publiſh its Vertues, and the 
manner of making it. 8 

Ihave experienced on a zhoxſand Occaſions, 
that it mightily cleanſes, an 55 
mortifies and devours Acidities, refilts Pu- 
trefaction, plentiful Supparations, and con- 
ſumes the Moiſture that hinders Re- union: In 
fine, it hath Vertues that ſurpaſs Belief, and 
its Effect is more quick than that of all the 
Ointments and Cerates, with which Aporhe- 
caries Shops are ſtored, and which are com- 
monly uſed in curing of Ulcers, but often to 
no purpoſe. In the mean time, I dare affirm, 
and that truly, that in the Places where I 
have uſed it, all ſuch Ulcers as were formerly 
thought incarable, were thereby cured in a 
very ſhort time. 

Tho” I do but very ſeldom make any ule 
of Injectians, nevertheleſs, I have been ſome- 
times obliged to have recourſe to this Remedy, 
from which I have reaped more Advantage 
than from all thoſe uſed in Practice; and 
eſpecially in hollow and deep Ulcers: As allo 

in 
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in-large Abſceſſes of fleſhy Parts, where there 
is great Patrefaction, and ſometimes a conſi- 
derable Cavity. A. | e 

The Scriptural Balſam, ſpoken of before, 
which is only an equal Quantity of O and 
Mine, boiled to the Conſumption of the latter, 
is alſo an excellent Medicine for Ulcers : With 
this Remedy alone I have cured greatNumbers. 

Many Authors there are, who have left us 
an Account of a vaſt Number of Remedies 
which are uſed in Hoſpitals; for which Reaſon 
[ will ſay nothing of them here, where my 
Deſign is only to make known thoſe I uſe. in 
my own Practice. | ws 

By what I have ſaid of the ſeldom dreſſing 
of Wounds, it may be eafily;gueſlſed, that Lam 
not for frequent Dreſſing of Ulcers: For if 
they proceed from an Acid, as Etmullerus 
thinks, we ought to endeavour not to pro- 
mote the Coagulation, by admitting the Acid 
of the Air, which by inſinuating its pointed 
Particles into Ulcers, corroborates the Cauſe, 
tenders them putrid, ſanious and incurable. 

Tis not without Ground, that Galen, as 
hath been declared already in the firſt Part, in 
his fourth Book of the Compoſition of Medicine, 


{ Chap. 4. hath ordered to dreſs Ulcers but once 
iu three Days: And I believe it would be yet 
better, to: do it more ſeldom, unleſs ſome 
urgent Cauſe require it; ſuch as the Seaſons 
of the Year, the Badneſs of the Humours, or 
ſome other evil Diſpoſition of Body. 


We 
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We may obſerve, that ſuppurative Medi- 
eines, uſed in dreſſing Ulcers, are extreamly 
pernicious: For the Mazter is but too plenti- 
ful, and requires to be leſſened, and dry'd up, 
if we deſire a perfect Cure. The Application 
of zopical Remedies, when well choſen, often- 
times performs in this Caſe what neither Di- 
verſions nor internal Medicines could do; and 
of ſuch there are good ſtore ; but it depends 
only on the Prudence and Sui of him that pre- 
ſcribes them, to uſe them ſeaſonably; for we 
can expect no deſirable Effeds, either from 
one kind or another, but according as they 
are properly applied. 

nguentum A poſtoloraum mixed with Unguen- 
tum Egyptiacum, is not to be deſpiſed: It con- 
ſumes all the corrupted and the ſuperfluous 
Fleſh. I have often applied this, before I 
made uſe of our Lotion. 

The Aqua Phagedenica or Lime- water, mixt 
with Salt of Leaf or Sal- Armoniac, and Aqua 
Cæleſtis, have alto ſerved us on ſuch Occaſi- 
ons ; for if one Remedy fails, as it often falls 
out, we muſt have recourſe to another. 


— 


— — ꝗ . ——r—r—————————rCi.: ] 
C HAF. XI. 
Of Simple Fractures. 


N the Cure of Simple Fracturet, commonly 
four things are propoſed to be done. Firſt, 
to 


© wet 
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to ſet the Bone, or bring it to its natural Fi- 

gure. Secondly, to keep it ſo, with fit Dre 

ſings. Thirdly, to take care of the neighbour- 

ing Parts. And, fourthly, to give the afflicted 
ember a convenient Poſture. 

Firſt then, Exzenfion is ahnoſt ever neceſ- 
ſary, to reduce the Bone to its natural State, 
which is to be more or leſs vigorous, accord- 
ing to the Quality of the Fracture, the Na- 
ture of the broken Part, or the Age and Sex 
of the Patient: But we muft obſerve not to 
make Extenfion, when Inflammation, or other 
Accidents appear, till they are either removed, 
or conſiderably abated. 

As to the ſecond thing, which is the neceſ- 
fary Drefſiogs, I have al ways obſerved the Di- 
tection of Hippocrates, in ufing three Bands, 
as he did, in Simple Fractures: Celſus employed 
ſix, but theſe, in my Opinion, were too ma- 
ny for the Part: Wherefore, I choſe rather 
to follow the Practice of Hippocrates,approved 
of by Galen, in the fifth Chapter of his Book of 
Method. 

Moſt of thoſe who practiſe Surgery differ 
in the uſe of zopical Remedies. Some apply 
all dry; as for my ſelf, who am not confined 
tothe Way of the Ancients in this Matter, I 
have found that the Glair and Df of an Egg, 
beat up together with a little Oil of Roſes, will 
anſwer all ExpeQations : It is aſtringent, ano- 
dyne and diſſolving. The reſt of the Dreſſings 
I uſe dry, unleſs an Inflammation, or = 
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ſuch thing, oblige me to the contrary: For as 
it is my Way to dreſs my Patient as ſeldom 
as poſlible, I apply the Bandage dry, that it 
may be the faſter, and leſs apt to ſlacken. 
: Plaiſters and emplaſtick Medicines em- 
pres in Fractures, (top the Pores of the Skin, 
eep in the Vapours that occaſion Itching, and 
ſo oblige to take off the Dreſſings oftner than 
is expedient ; wherefore I endeavour to avoid 
whatever may cauſe that Accident, 
Hippocrates uſed to take off the Dreſlings 
three Days after Application. Many ſtay till 
the ſeventh; and for my ſelt, I delay it as long 
as ever I can, Experience has taught me, 
that it js moſt advantageous for the Patient 
not to be dreſſed till the Callus is entirely 
formed, unleſs the Bands are looſen'd, or ſome 
unexpected Accident hath fallen out, ſuch as 
Itching, and diſordering of the reduced Bones, 
I could make up a great Number of Soldiers 
that have departed from this Hoſpital, cured 
of ſimple Fractures of all Sorts, according to 
my Method; but I ſhall content my {elf with 
the Relation of the following Cure. 
A Soldier called La Tulippe, of the Regiment 
of Conde, was brought to this Place, having 
his right Thigh Bone broken about the mid- 
dle, and ſhattered. This unlucky Accident 
befel him as he was ſleeping upon Mount Ge- 
aevre, under a Tree, which at the ſame time 
was cut down, and tell upon his Thigh. S0 


ſoon as he was committed to my Care, I re- 
x duced 
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duced the Bone by a vigorous Extenſion, and 
applied a Linen Cloth dipt in an Egg, beat 
up with a little O:/ of Roſes, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of good /izegar, upon which I put ſome, 
Compreſſes, then 3 or 4 pretty long Rollers, with 
ſome Sylints of Paſte- board; encompaſſing all 
with a piece of Paſte-board, and laſt of all, the 
Tunks, with what belongs to em. Diverſions 


| were performed, and a moderate Diet order'd.. 


let the Dreſſings ſtay on for 20 Days, at the 
end of which I found the Part in its right and 
natural Diſpoſition. At this Dreſſing I uſed 
Emplaſtrum pro Fracturis, and applied the 
Bandage as before, with Splints of Wood, and. 
the other things neceſſary, In 20 Days after I 
took off theDreflings a ſecond time, and found 
all things to my Satisfaction, and 20Days more, 
paſſed before | opened it again; ſo that in 60 
Days I dreſt him only three times, not reckon- 
ing the firſt, He began now to riſe and to walk 
on Crutches, and we continued (till the Dreiſ- 
ings upon his Thigh, omitting the Tant. In 
fine, after he had remained ſome time in the 
Holpital to recover his Strength, he returned 
to his Regiment. 

Tis convenient to obſerve, that in /zmple 
HFactures of the Thigh we ought always to uſe 
on the hinder Part, a Sp/;zz of the breadth of 
2 or 3 Fingers, to ſuſtain the Bone, which 
without this Precaution would be in danger 
to bend in Hoſpitals of the Army, where the 
looſe Straw on which the Soldiers lie, is mr 

1p 
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flip from under them, and ſo to make Holes 
or Furrows capable to diſorder the jointing. 
of the broken Parts, unleſs they be fupported 
by ſomething that is ſufficiently (tiff. 

[ have no Credit to give to the inward 
Remedies, which ſome uſe for breeding # 
Callzs; ſueh as the Juice of Cowſlip, of Agri- 
mony, or its Root, taken in Drink; and many 
others to be ſeen in ancient Authors. Nature 
is the Architect and principal Framer of the 
Callas, when tbe is allowed that Repoſe Which 
is neceſſary to her Acting; however, I doryt 
diſapprove the uſe of incraffating Nouriſhy 
ment on ſuch Occaſions. 

In the third Place, as to the meighbonrin 
Parts, when the Fracture is much ſhattered. 
and very painful, it is exceeding advantage» 
ons to apply Defenſati ves to the ſuperior Party, 
and the Emunctorien. The Liniment made 
of an Egg beat up with Oil of Koſes, and ſome- * 
times with a little of that of Txrpentire, and 
ſome Vinegar, when the Contufton is great, 
anſwers alfo to this Intention, together with 
Embrocations with — Oils. Above 
all, Diverſions are of great Efficacy to pre- 
vent and remove Accident. 

As for the fourth Head, it is of great Im- 
portznce to the ftactured Member to be 
Placed in a convenient Situation, upon which 
very often depends the good or ill Succeſs of 
the Cure. In Hoſpitals of the Army, all the « 


neceflary Conveniences are not to be ä 4 
ut 
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es bat the Ingenuity of the Surgeon ought to make 
ng up that Peek. Fhe —— Part of the 
ed — are only laid upon Straw, which 
has not Stability enough to keep a Member 

td long in the ſame Situation; 'tis this Conſide- 
x ration that obliges me, after applying the three 

Bands ſpoken of above, to nfe Slints in the 
firlt Dreffing, unleſs the Pain engage me to 

defer them; and afterward, I mike all ſure 

with a fourth Band: I add alſo the Jun, and 
the Sole, with what belongs to them, if the 
Hacture is in the Thighs or Legs; if in the 

Arm, I uſe the Hing; as alſo, F in the Fore- 

Arm, the Caſe of Paſte-board ; all being well 
tyed on, ſecures the Part in ſuch fort, that 
mere is no hazard of its being diſordered. 
This is the Method I uſe in Simple Fracture. 


1— 


; CHAP. XII. 
Of Compound Fractures, 


6 Fractures are very hard to be 
| cured. In the ſecond Part of this Trea- 
tile may be ſeen the manner how a good num- 
ber of ſuch were brought to a perfect Care: 
m- But we muſt not always flatter ourſelves with 
be Þ Expectations of the like good Succels, chiefly 
ch when part of the Subſtance of the Bone is loſt. 
of be Youth and good Conſtitution of the Pati- 
the ent are great Hopes on ſuch Occaſions. The 
d; Merbod of dreſſing gently, ſpeedily and 2 
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dom, ſaves a great deal of Time, and prevents 
very many Accidents, Nature, when at liber- 
ty, and acting without Reſtraint, does things 
very ſurpriſing, and ſuch as we would have 
judged to be impoſſible. 

The Generation ofa Callas in a ſimple Frac- 
zure, is undoubtedly more ſpeedy than in a 
complicated one. ln the firſt the Heat is kept 
in and united, and acts with more Strength 
and Quickneſs. The Bone being covered by 
the Tegamenti, is ſheltered from the Injuries of 
the Air: For according ito Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, Part I. Book 4. Chap. 9. the exter- 
ua Air alters the Boxes, and deſtroys their 
natural Temperament Brſides, Nature is 
not diverted nor diſturbed in her Action by 
Diſip tions or Supparation;, All conſiſts in 
the reducing of the Fractare, or rightly ſet- 
ing the Bine, as we have taught in the for- 
mer Chapter. 

From theſe Reaſons a Conſequence may 
be drawn, to jultify my Method in reſpect of 
compound brattures : For by omitting Fre- 
gaent Dreſſizg, and taking Care to hinder the 
Acceſs of the Air to ſuch Wounds, I prevent all 
the Accident it might occalion, as great Sup- 
purations, Alterations, Rottenneſs, Fluxionr, 
Pans, and gencrally whatever prolongs the 
Czre, and often makes the Wounds incurable. 

In complicated Fractures, when there is great 
Supparation, the Matter mult undoubtedly be 


mixt with the nutritious Fuice Of the Hecgh 
| WhiC 
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which from the firſt Moment of the Fracture 
begins to cover the Ends of the Bone, and 
form a Callus. Tents and Dilaters, with which 
commonly theſe ſorts of Wounds are filled, 
do by their Contact hinder this Work, which 
ought not to be interruptcd. * and fre- 
quent Dreſſings give time for the Air to pene- 
trate into the Wounds, whereby the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Bone loſes what was ſpirituous in 
it, coagulates, breeds ObſtruQions, or is 
turned into Pas. Moreover, this Method not 
only occaſions always Irritations and Pains, 
but alſo deprives the Sick of that Re/# which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to them. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente, in the eighth 
Chapter of the ſame Book, treating of com- 
plicated Fractures, where the Bone is not unco- 
vered, orders the Lips of the Wound to be 
joined together, and to be dreſt but once in 
Days. And in the tenth Chapter of the ſame 
Book, ſpeaking of complicated Fradtares, where 
the Boxe is laid open, directs to join the Lips 
of the Wound by Stitching or otherwiſe, and 
afterwards to go on With the Cure, as in a im- 
ple Mound. 

I am not therefore the only Perſon that has 
dreſt complicated Fractures after this manner. It 
may be obſerved alſo, that K Has and Serapion 
uſed this Method in the Cure of Mounds ot the 
Head with a Fracture on theSkall; for they ſay, 
that Hounds of the Head muſt be ſtitched up, 
even Where the Skull is broken quite — 
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If this may be done on {ſuch Occaſions, 
much more in complicated Fractures of other 
Parts of the Body. Now, the Stitching <ſed by 
theſe Authors in Fracture of the Skull, was 
for no ather End, but to exclude the Air, 
which might have proved hurtful to the Brain, 
the Membranes and the Skull. 

Galen and Avicensya adviſe Stitching in ſuch 
a Caſe, but Hippocrates forbids it in his Book 
of Mounds of the Head. For myſelf, I very 
rarely uſe it in any Part of the Body, tho' ! 
don't diſapprove it; but in G- hot Hanna; 
it can't be practiſed, for many Reaſons known 
to every body. 

Fractures with a Wauua, are in general ve- 
ty troubleſome; but thoſe cau ſed by Fire- Arms 
more than others; and they are alſo more or 
leſs hard to cure, according to the Part wherein 
they are; for the complicated Fralares of the 
Thigh, which we have had poder our Care in 
this Zoſpizas, were not ſo ſoon cured as thoſe 
of the Leg; nor theſe, as the Ftactures of the 
Arm, aud ſo of others; tho' in all, the ſame 
Method was always followed. 

As to the difficulty of curing thoſe of the 
Thighs, it is aften occaſioned by the Inconve- 
niences to be met with in the Hoſpitals of the 
Army ; for there is difficulty in giving Cly/ters 


there, where we cannot afford the Accommo- 


datioas neceſſary for voiding the Excrements ; 
becauſe wanting ordinatity Servants hand) 


and charitable enough to aſſiſt the —_ yr 
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ſuch Occaſions, they lie in their Naſtineſs, and 
are indiſcreetly and violentty mov'd ;by which 
means the Cures become tedious and difficult. 
For we may be ſure that Nature acts with no 
leſs Diligence and Wiſdom upon theſe, than 
upon other Parts. 
| I make no queſtion but many Perſons will 
condemn this Way of drefling complicated 
Fratures, which poflibly will appear to be 
very new ; for Ion I never ſaw it uſed be- 
fore by any. But we ought not to be too for- 
ward to affirm, that what we have not ſeen, is 
not. There are without doubt many Secrets 
both in Nature and in Ares, which would be of 
notable Advantage were they known to us. 
Thoſe who will give themſelves the trouble 
exactly to follow this Method, may extricate 
themſelves from the Errors with which their 
Minds were prepoſſeſſed againſt it. 


—_—S—CCCW 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Diſlocations. 


T is in the Cure of Diſlocationt that Ari 
has the Advantage over Nature, becauſe 
pat alone accompliſhes the Cure without the 
\fliſtance of this. The Operation of the Hand, 
Machines and Bands, arethe Means that Sur- 

ery employs to reduce them. 
| Tho? this Subject would afford an ample 
eld to Theory, yet I ſhall remit the young 
Surgeons 
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Surgeons to ſuch Authors as have deſignedly 
treated thereon. I will only ſay, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to be thoroughly inſtructed in the 
Knowledge of the Boxes and Bandages, and 
that, if poffible, we muſt not loſe one minute 
of time to reſtore the Parts that are diſlocate, 
before the Accidents ſupervene, that oftentimes 
hinder the Operation. For the Head of the 
Bone that is out of its Place commonly preſſes 
on nervous and ſenſible Parts, arid-ſometimes 
ſqueezes together the Veſſels that carry the 
Blood for the Nouriſhment of the Parts, which 
occaſions a kind of Palſie and Atrophy, and 
ſometimes a Fluxion. Beſides, the Cavity of 
the receiving Bone may be filled with the 
Synovia, or Humour that moiſtens the Joints, 
which if it be coagulated there by ſome Acid, 
will hinder the Head of the Bone to go into 
that Place from whence it came out; in which 
caſe we may reckon the re- placing of the Bone 
to be impoſſible. Wherefore we ought a 
firſt to employ all our Care to procure its 
Reduction. EN 

The Inſtruments neceſſary to reduce 4 
Lu xationt, or ſuch new ones as require great 
Force, are not all to be found always in Hoſ- 
pitals of the Army ; but the Hands of Servants, 
and the Ingenuity of the Operator, ought to 
make up that Want as much as poſſible. 
Guy de Chauliac, Fabricius ab Aquapendent!, 
Parens, and many others, have ſufficiently es- 
plained the manner of reducing On | 
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A young Surgeon ought to omit nothing that 
may conduce to his Accompliſhment herein ; 
for *tis by theſe ſimple Operations the Vulgar 
diſcern the Skilful from the Ignorant, becauſe 
theſe Sorts of Performances are altogether 
Chirurgical, and require only the Dexterity 
of the Artiſt to accompliſh them. 

I have found by Experience, that an Egg 
beaten up with Oil of Turpentine and a little 
Vinegar, is very helpful to the laxated Parts 
to which it is applied ; nay, that it is a Remedy 
ſufficient to anſwer all Intentions. Aromatick 
ine may be uſed when this can't be had. 
If your Deſign is only to ſtrengthen, the 
Plaiſter for Fractures will do the Buſineſs. 

Bleeding, Clyſters, and a convenient Courſe 
of Diet, ought not to be neglected in great 
Laxations, attended with Contaſion. Theſe Re- 
medies often prevent being ſurpriſed with Ac- 
cidents, and remove them when they happen. 


- — 


M. 
Of the Relaxation of the Foints. 


8 who commonly lie on the Ground 
during the Campaign, in very ſevere Sea- 
ſons, are liable to have their Bodies ftuffed 
with ſuperfluous Humours, wherewith all the 
Parts in general are ſoaked ; but in a ſpecial 


manner they very _ fall upon the Joints, 


where 


IR 
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where ſoſtening and relaxating the Ligaments 
that kept them faſt, they do thereby occaſion 
Laxations of the Parts. 

This kind of Diſtemper is very hard to be 


cured, and will ſcarce yield to Remedies.; we 


have had of them under our Hands in this Hoſ- 
pital, which have occaſioned us a great deal of 
Trouble, and but little Credit. Higpocrate, 


in ſuch Caſes adviſes the Uſe of the anal Can- 


zery, and Galen after him is alſo for the ſame 
Operation, in order to drain and conſume 
the ſlimy and watery Humours, ſtrengthen 


the Skin, and faſten the Joint. 


ax: as for this Purpoſe uſes a Rope of 
raw Flax, which being ſet on fire, yields a 


Coal like that of the Match uſed in Armies, 


And Aﬀrmms, according to Archigens, did it 
with the Roots of Faliergueed and Biril wort, 
probably to render the Operation more gentle. 
*T'is performed on the Place where the Head 


of the Bone bunches out. 


This Remedy is rude; we never uſe it in 


this Hoſpital, becauſe it frightens the Patient: 


Nevertheleſs theſe Diſtempers are ſometimes 
ſo painful, and withal ſo obſtinate, that thoſe 
who labour under them willingly ſubmit to 


my thing to be releaſed therefrom. 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente relates, That af- 
ter he had in ſuch a Caſe, to no Purpoſe, uſed 
very many things, the Patient was cured with 
a Plaiſter of a certain Herb, which he believed 


Was Hearts-eaſe, that was applied by a _— 
N 448 
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As for myſelf, though I don't diſapprove 
the way uſed by the Ancients in this Caſe, 
yet I am of Opinion, that it onght not to take 
Place till more gentle Methods are tried. 
The Courſe we uſed to take at firſt, is to try 
whatever may heat, cut, dry, and ſtrengthen. 
The Oil of Lavender, the Fat of the Mountain 
Rat, and Spirit of Hine, or the Queen of 
Hungary's Water, made up in form of a Li- 
niment, and applied very warm, give great 
Aſſiſtance in ſuch Caſes; to which may be 
added a little Oil of Tarpentine, which atte- 
nuates and opens the Paſſage, and ſo makes 
way for diſſolving and drying Medicines. 

t When I find theſe Remedies ineffectual, 
| uſe ſach things as irritate, Veſicatoriet, and 
cauſtick Herbs, ſuch as Spurge, Celandine, &c. 
which, by exaſperating the Pain, may cauſe a 
Floxion upon the Part affected, that ſo the 
Matter being after digeſted, and ripened by a 
Fermentation, all may be happily ended by an 
Aaſceſt; as it ſometimes falls out. 

When we have brought things to this pals, 
we maſt not fail, without Delay, to reſtore the 
Boxes into their Cavity, and to fortify the Joint 
with aromatic Wines, quickened with Spirit 
of Mine, or elſe with Man's Greaſe, and a 
little of the Queen of Hexgary's Water, mixt 
and applied hot; and generally we may for 
this Purpoſe uſe any thing that may ſtrengthen 
the Member, and walte the Moiſture. In the 
mean time, the Part _ always be ſupport- 
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ed with a good Bandage, and ſurrounded 
with Compreſles and Bolſters, to command 
the Bone, and kept it faſt iu its Place: More- 
over, the Patient muſt be very careful to kcep 
bunſelf quiet, and mult obſerve a drying and 
attenuating Courſe of Diet. 


CH AP. HY. 


The Conclufion of the third Part; with 
ſome very uſeful Remarks. 


Y principal Deſign in this little Treatiſe, 

being to introduce, for the Relief of 
wounded Perſons, a gentle, peedy, and eaſy Way 
of curing their Diſtempers, I have endeavoured 
to confirm the ſame, as much as lay in my 
Power, by Reaſon and Experience. I am not 
ignorant, that this Part of Surgery which con- 
cerns Wounds, does not exhauſt its Bounds, 
and that I have only ſlightly touched on other 
things, that are of no let; Importance. 

My Intention was not to tranſcribe from 
other Authors, and therefore I thought it 
enough, ſuperficially only to declare my 
Thoughts of the other Parts of Sargery; 
wherein I have likewiſe confined myſelf to that 
which is moſt common, and moſt neceſlary, 
and was withal moſt particularly known to 
me, not being willing to ſpeak of many things 
about which I had nothing new to advance. 


I think I havedone what I deligned, and am 
— ambitious 
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ambitious of nothing elſe, but that my Inten- 
tion, Which I have ſincerely declared, may 
have all the Succeſs I could with it. 

The Courſe | take to prevent the Scaling 
of Bones, explained in the firſt Part of this 
Book, I learned from Experience; I hope alſo 
it will be found very uſeful and neceſſary, in 
dreſſing FYonunds where the Bone is uncovered. 

I drew alſo from the ſame Fountain, the 
manner of Dreſſing after the Operation of the 
Trepan; and yet I doubt not but it will have 
the Fate to be condemned as new: However, 
I will not ſpend time in anticipating the Objec- 
tions of others, by anſwering them beforehand : 
For whatever might be ſaid in commendation 
of the Plate, which was never uſed by any 
before me, would only provean Inducement 
to excite the Criticks to decry it. 

Experience and Reading have informed me, 
that the Air is a mighty Saves to the Cure 
of Wounds; and I have endeavoured to find 
out an eaſy way to hinder its Acceſs, eſpecially 
in Wounds where the Scall is cut: For 'tis evi- 
dent, that the moſt Part of the Accidents that 
attend ſuch Wounds, are occaſioned only thro? 
the little Care taken to keep off the Aſſaults of 
the Air, which are promoted by the Cuſtom 
of long and frequent Dreflings. 

I have ſeen Surgeons ſpend whole Hours in 
dreſſing Wound: of the Head, accompanied 
with 2 of the call, to looſen, break, 
or cut off the Splinters, or ſome Piece of the 
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Bone, which ought never to be done, unleſs 
we are very well aſſured that they prick the 
Dura Mater. 

There are many who think they have ſped 
well, if at each Dreſſing they can but extrad 
ſome little bit of broken Bone, which they 
carefully preſerve to ſhew to all that come, 
thinking thereby to gain Credit, and to raiſe 
their Reputation by that which ought to be 
condemned, and often coſts the wounded 
Perſon his Life. * l 

A very famous er, not long ago, ex 
rienced the fatal Effects of this — Mecbid: 
for having had his Scull broken by a Bullet, 
whereby he was in a manner trepanned, With- 
out hurting the Brain, or its Membranes, ot 
occalioning any dangerous Symptom; ſome 
time was unadviſedly ſpent twice a Day, in 
looſening and pulling away forcibly little Por- 
tions of the Bone (which Nature would eaſil 
have ſeparated) as ſuppoſing that afterwards, 
Which yet was impoſſible, they might chance 
to prick the Dara Mater : By this Method the 
Dara Mater and the Brain were altered, and 
viſibly mortiſied; ſo that he died on the ele- 
venth Day of his Wound. I was indeed cal led 
to give my Advice, after his Condition was 
deſperate, but all I could do in this Caſe, was 
to give him Notice of his approaching Death. 

Many Szrgeoxs,thro' a vainOſtentation, ſpend 
all their Life, and exhauſt their Diligence, in 
unravelling all the Secrets of the new Diſco- 

veries 
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veries in Phyſick, and in qualifying themſelves 


to diſcourſe accurately thereon, contemning. 
all the Opinions of the Ancients; while in. 


the mean time, they remain in an entire Ig- 
norance of the Practice, notwithſtanding all 


their Science. If theſe Men were as defirous- 
to be knowing, as ambitious to appear ſo, 


they would take another Courſe: And not, 
confining themſelves only to Reaſoxing, and 
to ſhew their Wit in Coxſultations, neglect to 


improve a good Metbod. 
t is not enough to underftand the Nature 


and Difference of Hounds, and to know the 


Cauſe of Accidents that befall them, nor yet 
quaintly to explain them, by Reaſons purely: 
Speculative and Chimerical: We muſt join to 
the Theory, which is indeed very uſeful and 
neceſſary, a Method of Curing and Rooting out 
Diſtempers, which isto be looked on as the moſt 
neceſſary Part of Surgery: But it is rare for 
thoſe who addi& themſelves wholly to Rea- 
ſoning, to have ſuch Regard for Practice, as 
to acquire it to Perfection, and to abandon 
their own Maxims to follow others that are 
contrary to them. Wherefore, I have addreſſed 
this little Diſcouſe to young Surgeons, who 
may poſſibly reap ſome Advantage from it, as 
being not uncapable of the good Impreſſions 
one deſires to make upon them. 

I am not deſirous that the Newneſs of this 
Method, ſhould either engage them to follow 


it, or oblige them to reje& it; but only with 
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that they may put it to a Trial, in order to 
make a true judgment : For every reaſonable 
Man ought wiſely to inform himſelf of the 
Truth of things, and to examine their Conſe. 
quences, before he poſitively gives his Judg. 
inent. Nothing is more eaſy for one, than 
to pals a Verdict; and nothing more difficult 
than to judge arigbt. 

I am convinced by Experience, that it is 
dangerous to credit the Teſtimony of others, 
The wrong Judgment made on a Hound tha 
one of our molt famous Generals received, 
October the fourth 1693, being the Day of the 
Fight of Marſeilles, and my Eaſineſs to rely on 
the Fidelity of another, and on the Report 
made to ime the Day after the firſt Dreſſing 
thereof, had almoit coſt him his Life. The 
Hound was deep, and made by a large Bullet, 
and was dreſt at firſt as if it had been only 
a {imple one, with a great Quantity of Lint, 
whereof a great Part was loſt and fixed in the 
Depth of the Wound : However, it happened 
very fortunately, that it was driven out by 
the Matter; but it left behind it, in the Place 
Where it was hid, a conſiderable Mortification, 
which gave Occalion to inake great and deep 
Taorfions, whereby a Fracture was diſcovered. 
Prudence hinders me to declare more at length 
the Circumſtance that accompanied this Cure, 
to which M. Dalibour, Malter-Surgeon {wort 
at Paris, and Surgeon-Major of the Horſe of 
the Houſhold, an able and experienced Man, 
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was called to give his Advice, In a word, 
after many Accidents, all was brought to a 
happy Concluſion. 

It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary for a 
Surgeon, who is careful of his Reputation, 
to ſearch the Wounds himſelf which were 
not dreſt by him at firſt, in order to diſcover 
their Nature, and know their Extent. This 
was not the only Perſon who, in the Day of 
that Fight, experienced the Inconveniency of 
being dreſt at firſt in a hurry. I have, for 
good Reaſons, not mentioned ſeveral other 
Caſes not much diftering ſrom the former, 
that occurred on the ſame Occaſion, upon 
which there were many dreſſed in that Quarter, 
that was aſſigned to the Body of Reſerve, 
belonging to our Book. 

In this Book, and particularly in the ſecond 
Part thereof, may be ſeen after what manner J 
have brought to a perfect Cure a great Num- 
ber of Wonnds, of all Kinds and Qualities, 
with much Eaſe, ſmall Cherge, and with fim- 
ple Remedies, which are no leſs uſeful to the 
Rich, than convenient for the Poor. 

The great Charges ordinarily laid out up- 
on the Cure of Wounds ſometimes involve 
the Patient, after the Cure is perfeCted, in 
Evils no leſs troubleſome than the former. 
The Voundi are filled and cloſed up, but the 
Pockets are opened and drained. That Per- 
ſon, of whom | ſpoke in the 25th Chapter of 
the Second Part, before he came under my Care 
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had a Bill of Three hundred and ſeventy fix 
Livres brought him by the Apothecary, for 
Medicines furniſhed by him; when yet, after 
all that Expence, there was no appearance 
of a Cure. 

The Credit of a Surgeon does not conſiſt 
in ernptying the Shops to cure his Patients: 
On the contrary, we ought rather Chriſtian- 
like to be ſaving of the Money of thoſe, who 
put their very Perſon and Life in our Hands: 
And if they chance to prove ſo ungrateful, as 
to deny us what we have deſerved, after ſuch 
a good Deed, we may expect our Reward 
from Heaven. We ought not to be bribed 
dy the Conſideration of a mean Intereſt, to 
abandon the Fidelity wherewith we ought to 
endeavour the ſpeedy Cure of our Patients. 
If a Patient is deſtroyed by unexpected Acci- 
dents, when the Cure is delayed on a merce- 
nary Account, the Surgeon, under whole 
Care he was, becomes guilty of his Death. 

I have ſeen many Perſons of Note, whom 
won't name, who paffing through Brian- 
gon, eight or nine Months after the Battle of 
Marſeilles, wherein they had been wounded, 
were either Fiſtulous, or very far from being 
compleatly Cured. | 

Nevertheleſs, that I may not raſhly blame 
thoſe who had theſe Perſons under their 
Care, I am willing to believe, that the Ten- 
derneſs of their Conſtitution, their ill Tempe- 
rament, or the unwholſome ir, which very 

much 
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much conduces to continue the Wounds, 
occaſioned the tediouſneſs of theſe Cures, 
which in other Perſons and Circumſtances - 
had been perfectly finiſhed in two or three 
Months at moſt: But I can't reſtrain my 
ſelf from ſaying, that the Tents, as well as 
the frequent and painful Way of Dreſſing, 
ſo much in Uſe, are ſufficient to cauſe all 
theſe Accidents, and to hinder the Cure of 
Wounds. And this is what makes Surgeons 
hated, and Surgery chargeable. 

In this little Work, I have done what I 
could to ſhew, not ſo much by Reaſoning, as 
by Examples and Authority, that Nature has 
the greateſt hand in curing Wounds, or to 
ſpeak more truly, that ſhe is the principal 
Worker therein. But I leave it to the per- 
formance of more delicate Pens to celebrate 
her Praiſes, and to publiſh her Excellencies, . 
contenting my ſelf to admire her Wonders, 
which are no leſs unaccountable than they 
are ſurprizing. 

The Year 1686. afforded me an Occaſion 
wherein it appeared, that Nature ever acts 
for the Preſervation of the moſt noble and 
the moſt perfe& of her Works. A Soldier of 
the Fort of Mirabout, which parts the Valleys. 
of Lucerne from Yzeras, having robbed his 
Captain, was purſued ; and finding no other 
Way to eſcape, he threw himſelf down from 
the top of the Walls upon the Rocks, where 


falling on his Feet, they were not only put out 
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of Joynt, but each of them were fractured 
with a Wound: He was taken, and brought 
to the Fort, where there was no Jzrgeon, by 
reaſon of the ſmallnets of the Garr:ſox. 

He lay four Months on Straw, without any 
relief but Bread and Water; during which 
time his Feet were gangrened, and ſoon after- 
ward entirely mortified. 

But, what is extreamly ſurprizing, round 
the lower Part of both the Legs, a little above 
the Ancle, Nature herſelf formed a certain 
Wreath or Roll, which ſtopt the Progreſs of 
the Mortification, ſo that what was beyond 
this, was abandoned to the fury of the Spha- 
celus, while whatever was above theſe Roll; 
was tree from blemiſh. 22725 

He cut off the Right Foot himſelf by the 
Toynt, with a little Pocket-knife, without 
either Pain or Bleeding; and becauſe the Putre- 
faction occaſioned an intolerable Smell over 
all the Fort, by reaſon of the exceſſive Heat, 
he was ſent to our Hoſpital at Lucerne. 

By the Way he loſt a good part of the 
other Foot, which came away of its own ac- 
cord ; and notwithſtanding the contagious 
Smell, which as Carrion he diſperſed in all 
the Places where he paſled, and alſo the ex- 
treme Heat of the Seaſon, the Mortification 
did not paſs over the Bounds that Nature had 
given it; only theſe Wreaths that we men- 
tioned above were confiderably encreaſed in 


Bulk by the way. 2 
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After he had recovered his Strength, . by 
the Aſſiſtance of good Cordials, ſome Wine 
and Victuals, I cut off that appeared to be 
entirely mortified, not ſparing the higheſt 
Places of the Rolls, which caſt an inſupporta- 
ble Smell: I let him reſt till the Morrow, 
and then cut off one Leg, and the other the 
Day after ; for the Ends of the Tibia and Fi- 
bula were altogether rotten and uncovered. 
Finally, no other Accident happened during 
the reſt of the Cure, which was compleated 
not long after, | HE 

This wonderful Example is ſufficient to 
evince, that the want of Art is oftentimes 
ſupplied by Nature. T his may further appear 
alto by what follows, it being a very ſtrange 
thing that happened at Pignerol. M. de 14 
Place, Captain in the Regiment of Barros, 
was wounded with a Bullet at the Battle of 
Marſeilles, that entred at the middle and hin- 
der part of the Fore- arm, and came out at the 
lower and fore part of . the ſame, breaking 
the Cubitus in its Paſſage. He was dreſſed by 
M. Malinus, a Surgeon-Major belonging to 
the Army in /zaly, aud Maſter-Surgeon of 
Lyons, very skilful in his Employment. 

This Wound was attended with ſome trou- 
bleſome Accidents : For together with a con- 
tinual Fever, an Abſceſs was formed by a col- 
lection of Matter, which was extended over 
all the Arm and Fore-arm : But as they were 


preparing to make an Inciſion, the wounded | 
Perſon 
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Perſon was ſeized with a great Looſeneſ, which 
reſtored the Arm and Fore-arm to their na- 
tural State. This unexpected Accident being 
followed by ſo ſurprizing an Effect, obliged 
his Surgeon to take a view of that which the 
Patient had voided, and it was found to be 
the Matter of the Alſceſt, without any thing 
elfe, ſave ſome little Excrement that remained 
unmixed therewith: Moreover, as new Mat- 
ter gathered, it was voided again by Stool in a 
little time after. In fine, the Wounds being 
compleatly cured, the Logſeneſt ceaſed, becauſe 
that was removed which occafioned it. 
Perhaps the Matter was taken up by the 
Veins, and by means of Circulation carried to 
the Meſararcks, and thence emptied into the 
Gut This I only propoſe as an uncertain Con- 
rectare, all other Ways being to me unknown. 
I willingly leave it to the Learned, to be ex- 
plained according to their different Appreben- 
fions. But that which induces me to think this 
Way has ſome Appearance of Truth, is, that 
this Surgeon ſolemnly proteſted to me, that at 
the beginning of the ſame Campaign he had 
under his Care a Captain who had a Wound 
in the Thorax, that pierced into the Subſtance 
of the Langs, and was accompanied with all 
theAcc:idents common to ſuch kind of ſ/ornads ; 
all which, nevertheleſs, were removed by open- 
ing a Vein in the Arm, which was done with 
an intention to let Blood, inſtead of which no- 


thing came out by the Orifice made in the Vein Þþ 


but 
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but real Matter, ſent from the Breaſt. Many 


Perſons of Credit, who were eye-witneſſes, 


aſſured me of the Truth of this Prodigy. 

Fabricius Hildanns, Chap. 3. O8f. 39. relates, 
that an 1#vezerate Ulcer in the Leg, with a Fi- 
ſtula, that was raſhly cured, was followed by 
a Pleuriſy, in which the Patient voided at 
the Mouth a Matter like to that which uſed 
to come from the Ulcer of the Leg. 

t were an eaſy matter to adduce an infinite 
Number of Examples almoſt alike, where- 
in Nature appears to have ſurpaſſed herſelf, 
either in preſerving Parts afflicted, in eafing 
thoſe over-charged with Humours, or, 
in uniting ſuch as are divided. 


ter Maſter of the Dragoons of Ye 
War againſt the Vandors, was wo 
large Bullet, in the upper and ſide- part 
Hypogaſtrium, and by all the Accidents it ap- 
peared that the Colow was torn by the Bullet: 
There came ont of the Hound, for more than 
the ſpace of two Months, an eæcrementitiout 
Matter, during which time he ſuffered grie- 
vous Pains: At length Nature, without any 
Aſſiſtance, cloſed up the ¶ ound of the Gut, tho? 
the Bullet was loſt; and he left Lucerne at the 
break ing up of the Hoſpital, which was three 
Months after his receiving the Wound. 
Hildanas has a like Obſervation of a cer- 
tain Man who had one of the great Guts 


"He, 


In the Year 1686. one Lanſaverbs, Qzarc 64 1 
2 


opened in the Operation of the Babowocele, 


which 


— 


1 
"= 
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which cloſed up of its own accord. Jn fine, 
as we are oſtentimes ſurprized by things that 
could not be helped, but either from the Boxs- 
ty or Caprice of Nature, fo alſo extraordinary 
things fall out in Moundt by an effect of 
chance, as well by reaſon of the poſtære Men 
are in when they receive their Wound, as be- 
cauſe of the Thing which wounded them. 
In the ſame Year 1686, one wounded with 
a Shot was brought to the Hoſpital at L- 
cerne : The Ballet entered on the lower and 
middle Part of the Os Occipitis, and grazing 
upon the Temple Bone, came out under the 
Right Ear, carrying away Part thereof. Tho 
it plainly enough appeared, that the Bullet 
had touched the Scull, yet the Wound was 
dreſſed as a ſimple one, becauſe no Accident 
appeared; and it was left to the Care of the 
Servants. Thus three Days paſt, during which 
the Patient was troubled with a Reſtleſiieſs, 
complaining only that he could not put him- 
ſelf in an eaſy Foſture, which was not much 
minded: Nevertheleſs, he died on the 4th Day 
of his Wound, with all the Symptoms that 
uſually attend ſleepy Diſtempers. 

The unexpected Death of this Man obliged 
me to open his Scull. I found him wounded 
with a ſmall Hedge of Lead, which ſtriking a- 
gainſt the middle Ridge, on the lower Part of 
the Os Occipitts,at the time when his Head was 
bowed down, was cut in two by the ſharp edge 
of the Bone; one Part had ſlipt on the 7. ops 
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bone, as was ſaid, and the other entered the ca- 
vity of the Scal/ on the ſame fide, remainin 
fixed between it and the Membranes, whic 
wer2 cut and preſſed thereby. His Fellow- 
Soldier, in the ſame Day's Action, had two 
Wounds by one Shot; the firſt a little below 
the Yoke-boxe on the left fide, and the other in 
the middle Part of the right Hypochonare ; yet 
he was compleatly cured in twelve Days by a 
moderate Suppuration, and no Accidents, 
have ſeen many Wounds no lefs ſtrange 
than theſe; but, in order to make a right Judg- 
ment in ſuch like Caſes, the nature and figure 
of the wounded Part, the Poſture of the Perſon 
when he received the Wound, and the figure 
of that which made it, muſt all be very care- 
fully examined beforehand. Now, the ready 
apprehending all theſe Circumſtances, with 
many others neceſſary to be known, in order 
to ſucceſs, can't be attained by Surgeons with- 
out great Study, Practice and Diligence. 
The Aſcent whereby we mount the Temple 
of AÆAſculapius is no leſs difficult and ſteep than 
that by which we riſe to Mount Parnaſſus.” Tis 
almolt impoſſible to get up without making 
ſome falſe Steps. However, *tis but reaſonable 
to think, that thoſe who were employed in He- 
pitals and Armies during the late War, by the 
innumerable different Caſes which it afforded, 
have diſcovered Things very ſurpriſing, and no 
leſs uſeful in Practice, and have often ſeen the 
firange Ways Nature takes to throw off what 
offends, by healthful Evacrations. Such 
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Such as impart to the Publick their Obſer. 
vations and Experiences, which are the Fruits 
of their Diligence and Care, have deſerved 
well of Mankind. Many Surgeons there are, 
who have not the Advantage of Occaſions to 
accompliſh themſelves in this ſort ; and of thoſe 
that have, few are fo charitable as to publiſh 
what they*ve ſeen and remarked extraordinary. 

When a Man does not communicate his A. 
zainments (by Writing) to the Publick, let his 
Endowments and Knowledge: be never ſo great, 
they are for the moſt part, if not altogether, 
buried with him. The Good a Man can do, 
laſts but for a time; but the ecellaut Advice 
he leaves (in Writing) to Poſterity is uſeful 
for ever. We had ſtil! deen in Ignorance, had 
not the Writipgs of the Ancients come down 
to our Hands. 

Wherefore I thought myſelf bound in Con. 
ſcieuce(tho' at the Hazard of being condemned 
by the Exvions) to impart to the World myEx- 
periences, that (if poſſible) I might procure to 
poor wounded Perſons a more ſpeedy Aſſiſtance 
than can be afforded by the common Method, 
If I ſhall have the Happineſs to ſucceed in my 
Deſign, I ſhall think myſelf ſufficiently re- 
compenſed for all my Toil, and will praiſe the 
Almighty Father of Lightr, who by ſmall 
Mean: often brings mighty T bings to pals. 


The End of the Hoſpital- Surgeon. 
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The AUT H O R's Preface. 


HE Work I here undertake is of no ſmall 
Conſequence, as being the Province of that 
great Phy/ician of Greece, Hippocrates. *Twa; 
he who fir tanght us to wind up and roll the 
Parts of Human Body, and bas left it on pub. 
lick Recor d, that the Bandage is the moſt neceſ. 
ſary and moſt certain Remedy that Surgery can 
40ſt of. Now this engaged me to compile and 
publiſh a Treatiſe upon Bandages, #9 the en/ 
that thoſe of our Profeſſion may with Conſtunq 
aud Diligence purſue the Method of preſerving 
the Union of the Parts in the Diviſion of the 
Bones ; of 32323 the Union of the ſoſt Parts 
by uniting Bandages, and of bealing Ulcers ly 
expulfive Bandages. | 
This is the whole of my Deſigu: Aud I can 
juſtiy ſay, with all the Sincerity of my Heart, 
that I have laid aſide all manner of Paſſion; |, 
that I hope I am conducted by the true Light, 
that flowed from that great Genius of Greece, in 
the Explication I have given at the beginning 
of the general Doctrine of Bandages : After 
which I treat of Fradures and Diſlocations, 
and ſhew both the Signs to diſtinguiſh, and the 


* Means to redreſi them; with a particular De- 


ſcription of the Bandage that's proper for each 
of theſe Diſorders ; of the length and breadth 
of every Roller, and of the Figure of thePlailters, 
Compreſſes and Palte- boards. 

This I have purſued with all the Order and 
Method I could poſſibly think f; it remains only 


for me to wiſh, that all may tend to God's G Wn 
e 


The Way and Manner of Curing 
all Fractures and Diſlocations in- 
cident to Human Bodies, by the 
Means of Bandages. | 


E 


HA I. 


The Definition of a Swathe-Band or Fillet, 
and its Differences. 


EING long importuned by my Scholars 
and Auditors to publiſh a Treatiſe of 
Bandages, I now comply with their 

Requeſt, and ſhall here endeavour to be as 
plain and intelligible as poſſibly I can, that 
any one may reap Benefit from this Per- 
formance. We may jultly join with Fippo- 
crates, in aſſerting, that 2 are the moſt 
neceſſary and certain Remedies within the 
whole Verge of Surgery, this Aſſertion being 
backed by repeated Experience; for how ma- 
ny crowned Heads have been reſcued from 
the Jaws of Death, both in Peace and War, 
by the means of Bandages ? Who can pretend 
to undertake any Operation in dividing the 


Parts, whether ſolid or fleſhy, to ſtop the * 
an 
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and fave the Spirits, without having recourſe 
to theſe grand Remedies, which are always 
firſt uſed ? 

could eaſily enlarge upon the Advantages 
and Prerogatives of this ſart of Remedies, but 
I chuſe to wave em, and ſhall content myſelf 
with obſerving, that CHirurgical Bandages fall 
under a twotold Confideration ; and, that 
thoſe who would underſtand and uſe em right, 
ought to know that there are two ſorts of Ban- 
dages, namely, the Common and the Proper; 
the Common are ſuch as may be applied con- 


veniently to ſeveral Parts of the Body, and for 


ſeveral Diſorders; and that the Proper are on- 
ly applicable to particular Parts, and calcu- 
lated for particular Diſorders, 

But before we launch further into the Divi- 
fon of Bandages, *twill be proper to explain 
the difference between a Baud or Filler, and a 
Bandage. Alf Bandages may 21 be called 
Bands, but all Bands are not Bandages : For, 
as Hippocrates ſays, a Bandage muſt be confi- 
dered two ways, viz. when 'tis making, and 
when *tis actually made. That is to ſay, a 
Baud or Swathe changes its Name as ſoon as it 
is applied to the Part, or when they begin to 
wrap it round, for then it becomes a Bandage, 
which Title it never bears, but when there's 
Application in the caſe. 

Now to ſet this in a clear Light, there are 
four general Things to be explained, which 


2 Surgeon ovght neceſſarily to know. F — 
a 1 What 
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- | what a Swathe-Bandage is. Secondly, from 
whence the Species and Differences of Bands 
aretaken. Thirdly, what are the Parts of a 
Band. And fourthly, what Conditions are 
it requiſite in a Band. 
E A Band is defined to be a long and broad 
1 BLigatore, for ſurrounding, binding, and con- 
at {taining the Parts of the human Body, and 
+ keeping them in a ſound State. The three firſt 
„Words of the Definition relate to a Band in 
„. Wecneral, and the remaining Words relate to a 
n. Bandage. The three firſt Words give us to 
or now, that a Band has Parts, namely, the Body, 
n. Nand the Extremities or Ends. By the Body we 
u- (underſtand the middle and thickneſs of it; by 
he Extremities, we mean both the Ends that 
vi. on out length ways, and thoſe, which run 
an I croſs in a lateral ys nes 
d To ſet the 2d Part of the Definition in a 
ed Fear Light, we mult know in &he firſt place, 
or, Nat there are two forts of Bandages, one ſort 
ig. Fre Remedies of themſelves, and the other 
nd Nerves only to keep Medicines upon the Part. 
f this were duly minded, there would notbe 
0 matiy Errors committed, as wedaily meet 
with, for want of due Reflection upon the 
roper Uſe of Bandages. The Words ſarround- 
z and binding, relate either to that ſort of 
bandages that are Remedies of themſelves, 
nd the Word containing relates properly to 


ich Ne Bandages that have no other uſe but that 
rſt, N keeping on the Medicines, and called con- 
hat * Bandages. Ha- 
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Having thus explained the Definition of a 
Stwathe-band, we proceed to its Differences, 

Galen takes the Differences of Bands from 
five Things, namely, their Matter, Figure, 
Breadth, Length and Structure. 

The difference that's moſt neceſſary in the 
way of PraQtice, is that taken from the Mat- 
ter or Subſtance, ſome being made of Linen, 
others of Woollen, or of other ſoxts of Stuff. 
For the moſt part, the Ancients made uſe of 
Linen-Rags or worn. Linen for this Service, 
eſpecially in the caſe of Fractures, in which 
the Part muſt be tyed and bound hard ; and 
in our modern Practice, we uſe it on all Oc- 
caſions, upon the Conſideration that with it 
we can bind hard, or ſlacken as we will, that 
*tis to be come at more readily than any other 
thing, that it waſhes more eaſily, and that it 
conyeys the Vertue of the Liquors to the al. 
fected Parts, yrith greater Facility than any 
other Matter. 

The 2d difference is taken from the Figure, 
for ſome are equally roll'd and gather'd, ſuch 
as thoſe made uſe of in Fractures and Diſlo- 
cations ; others are ſlit and cut into ſeveri 
Heads, ſuch as thoſe for the Head, the Ears, 
and the Chin; and others again are made of 
ſeveral Rollers of different Figures, gather'd 
and ſtitched together, ſuch as thoſe which bear 
up the Breaſts and the Teſticles. 

The 3d difference ariſes from the length; 


for ſome are long, others ſhort, and others 
again 
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again of a middling Length. We can't but 
agtee to what Galen ſays, That the Length of 
all Bands can't be tied up to one general Rule, 
in regard they muſt needs be diverſified, ac- , 
cording to the different Conſtitutions of Bo- 
dies, and the Length of the Part affected. Be- 
ſides, there's a Neceſſity of having longer Ban- 
dages when the Diſorder ſpreads, and deeply 
affects the Parts, and where the Bandage can't 
de firm and ſure without many Rounds and 
Convolutions of the Roller; whereas upon 
other Occafions ſhorter Ligatures will do. 
As for the Breadth, which gives the fourth 
Difference, ſome Swath-bands are very broad, 
ſuch as thoſe for the Head, the Breaſt, and the 
Belly ; others are very narrow, fuch as thoſe for 
the Noſe, the Lips, and the Fingers; and 
others again are of a middling Breadth, for 
Inſtance, thoſe of the Arms and the Legs. 
Galen ſays, that we can't confine the Breadth 
to one general Standard, no more than the 
Lengths and this Difference or Alteration of 
Breadth, proceeds only from the Diverſity of 
Age; for the gradual Growth of a Child from 
his Infancy to his Arrival at a full Stature, com- 
plete in all its Dimenſions, of neceſſity varies 
the Breadth of Swathes: And to my Mind 
there can be no general Rule given upon this 
Head, but what runs upon theſe three Points, 
namely, a Child, or a Youth growing up 
that requires the gradual Inlarging of the 
Breadth; a Man of b. Size in all his 


Dimen- 
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Dimenſions, both as to Bulk and Heighth, who 
requires very broad Bands or Rollers; and I 
thoſe of a middling Breadth, that is, neither I. 
too broad nor too narrow. 0 
T his is confirmed by Hippocratet, who tells In 
us, That in order to make a right Uſe of Swath. Ib. 
dands, we ought to conſider the Brgadth,and N 
Thickneſs of the Parts. Gidon alledges, tha Ig 
Bands or Fillets for the Shoulder, @ught to be N 
fix Fingers broad, thoſe for the 'T hifi five, for 
the Leg four, for the Arm three, and for dhe 
Finger one. I hope I ſhall here lay down juſt 
Rules for the Length and Breadth of Bands 
calculated for each Part; but you are to un- 
derſtand, that when I fix a Standard for the 
Shoulders, the Thighs, the Legs, the Arms, 
and the Fingers, tis only calculated for thoſe 
who are of a mature Age, and an ordinary 
Size;theLength andBreadth required by others, 
bcing eaſily adjuſted in Proportion. * 
Galen takes his fifth Difference of Bands 
or Fillets from the Structure, 2 are W, 
woven on purpoſe in the Form of a Ribbon, 
of Thread, Worſted, and the like; and others . 
are made of linen Rags; and tis this laſt Son I. 
that we uſe now-a-days, becauſe they are of. 
more uſe than the former. 0 
A Fillet conſiſts of two Parts, vi. the Body. ; 
and the Extremities or I ails, which I explained 
before, ſhewing, that the firlt is the middle and e 
thick Part of the Fillet, and the Tails or Ends % 
are four, vi⁊. two longitudinal aud two lateral. I, 
Hippe. 
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Hippocrates informs us very juſtly, that a 
Band or Fillet-oughttohave four Conditions or 
Qualities. The firſt conſiſts in the Choice of 
tie Matter or Subſtance of which they are 
made; the Linen, for Inſtance, muſt neither 
be too new nor too much worn; if it be over- 
worn, it trends and tears upon the leaſt Occa- 
fon, and does not bind the Part faſt enough; 
if it be tagFreſh:and new, *tis too (tiff to be 
pliant, and binds too hard, and cauſes Pain. So 
that our Bands ought to be made of ſuch Linen 
s is of a middling Force and Freſhneſs. Hip- 
crates enjoius tarther, that the Bands be 
ſmooth, plain, ſoit, and light ; by Smooth- 
neſs and Plaiuneſs he excludes Unevennels, or 
he leaſt puckering and riſing unequally ; by 
requiring Softneſs, he infinuates, that they 
uſt not preſs, or wring, or wound the Part; 
Finenefs is requilite to facilitate the Paſſage 
tte Liquors through its Subſtance ; and the 
ncouvemiency of over-loading the affected 
art, kes Lightneſs a neceſſary Quality, 

The ſecond Quality he inſiſts upon, is their 
:leanneſs, and their being clear of all Naſti- 
els and Filth, Hippocrates does not mean 
hat the Fillets ſhould be applied dry, for he 
rders them to be dipt in a proper Liquor in 
der to mitigate the Pain, and prevent other 
decidents, which is chicfly, to be underſtood 
f grievous Diſorders, ſuch as dangerous 
Vounds, Fractures, and: Diſlocations, and 
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The third Quality demanded by our Vener- 
able Author, conſiſts in the right cutting of 
them; for, as Gale ſays well, they ought to 
be cut down along with the Thread, and not 
a- croſs; for the Linen that's cut croſs-ways 
ts too pliant and ſlack, and preſſes down only 
in the middle of its Body, and not in the la- 
teral Extremeties. Guillemai, in his Surgery, 
adviſes to cut the Linen croſsWays that's 
deſigned for the Elbow, the Ham, or the 
Shoulder, but that relates only to Compreſſes 
and not to Fillets. | 

The fourth and laſt Quality enjoined by Hy. 
pocrates, is their being free of Liſt or Selvage 
of Knots, of Hems, and of all manner of 
unevenneſs; for whenever ſach things take 
place, they lock up and wring the Part fo, 2 f 
to cauſe a Pain that draws down a- Flux , 

[ 


Humours. 9 
Having thus explained the Difference of 


t 

Band, with its Diviſions, Parts and Qualities , 
it remains now to account for th@ Natur ; 
of Bandages and their Differences th 
be 0 
C HA. I. 1 

Of the Nature of Bandages, and thei 1 
Differences. in 


A Bandage may juſtly be called the rollin 
or rounding of Bands round an affects 


Part, together with the neighbouring and a 
Jace! 
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jacent Parts. A particular Deduction of the 
different Sentiments of Authors, relating to 
the Differences of Bandages, would rather 
erplex than inſtruct the Reader; for which 
Reaſon, I chooſe to go a little higher, and 
ſubſcribe to the Sentiments of Flzppocrates, 
who deriycs the Differences of Bandages from 
fix things. Firſt, The time of the Opera- 
tion : Secondly, The Simplicity or compound 
Structure "of the Bandage: Thirdly, The 
manner in which the Parts are bound up: 
Fourthly, The Place where the Bandage 
ought to commence and terminate: Fifthly, 
The Order obſerved in applying the Fillets : 
Sixthly and laſtly, The common or proper 
Nature of the Bandages. 

To reſume all theſe Differences, and ex- 
plain them in order, we mult obſerve with 
Hippocrates, that with regard to the firſt Dif- 
ference drawn from the time of the Opera- 
tion, we muſt conſider a Bandage while tis 
yet = making, by way of Diſtinction from 
one that is already made, For the former 
there are three Conditions required, which are 
couched under theſe three Words, Cito, Tre, 
Jucunde, i. e. ſpeedily, ſafely, and dexterouſly. 
The firſt Condition implies, that the Work 
ought to be done with Expedition, that the 
Bandage and its Appurtenances ought to be 
in a Readineſs, and that a Surgeon ought to 
make all the neceſſary Proviſions before he 
undertakes an Operation of Conſequence, 
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whether it be to ſtop the Blood in an Anenriſna) 
or in the Caſe of an Extirpation. In ſhort 
the Meaning is this, that in the time of the 
Operation, or after 'tis over, *tis not a ſeaſon. 
able time to be then looking tor Remedies, 
or preparing the Dreſſings, the Patient being 
thereby expoſed to the Danger of his Life. 
The ſecond Word, ſafely, imports, that in 
all Operations we mult take Care not to run 
he Riſque of any thing that's avoidable ; and 


the third, viz. dexteroufly or handſomely, im- 


plies, that when a Bandage is well performed, 
the Surgeon gains Glory, and preſerves his 
Reputation with the Patient and the By-ſtan- 
ders, This is confirmed by Galen, in his ex. 
cellent Precept relating to the Ornament and 
erteation of a Bandage; in which he ſays, 
That a good Surgeon gains the Eſteem of the 
People, and makes the Patient obedient to 
his Precepts. 

The ſecond Difference of Bandages, taken 
from their Simplicity or Compoſition, is 
grounded upon tie Doctrine of Hippocrates, 
who lays, There are two Sorts Of Bandages, 
viZ. one ſingle, and another compound: 
The former, is called ſimple, or ſingle, tor 
three Reaſons: Firlt, becauſe *tis made only 
of one Band or Fillet; Secondly, the Fillet 
with which the Bandage is made, is 4 
fingle Fillet, without any thing (tirched or 
racked to it; and Thirdly, its Rounds and 
Turns are all ſimple. 


A com- 
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A compound Bandage is the Reverſe of the 
Simple; for oftentimes 'tis made with ſeveral 
Fillets cut and flit into Ends; or has other 
Fillets tacked to the principal one, or is per- 
formed by ſeveral Turns and Rounds, diffe- 
rent. the one from the other. 

A ſimple Bandage is divided into two Sorts, 
viz. the equal and unequal. The Equal can 
only be of one Make or Faſhion, that is, round 
and cireular, encompaſſing the Part as a Hoop 
does a Cask, without turning or ſhitting to one 
Side or t'other. As for the {imple unequal 
Bandages, there are ſeveral Sorts of them, the 


Number of which is not agreed upon by Au- 
thors. Galen makes but two ſorts; to which 


Courmelain adds a third, but in common Prac- 
tice we make four, viz. the Deloire, the 
Mouſſe, the Reuverſcd, and the Creeping. 
However, to avoid the perplexing and con- 
founding of the young Students of Surgery, 
| chooſe to make but three, by throwing our 
the Monſe, for theſe ambiguous Words, ſo of- 
ten quoted in common Practice, afford no 
manner of Explication of the thing itſelf, and 
ſerve only to embroil and perplex the Mind, 
3s J have found by long Uſe and Experience 
in the Demonſtration of Bandages. Beſides, 
the Doloire and the Monfſe differ only in leſs 
and more, and conſequently do not merit a 
Distinction, for the former is only a ſimple 
unequal Bandage, carried upwards or down- 
wards, ſo as to lcave the fourth Part of the Fil- 
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let uncovered, and the latter is the ſame, only ſo 
managed as to leave but a third Part uncovered, 
The ſecond ſimple unequal Bandage, is the 
Renvwerſed, which we uſe for the Extremities 
or Limbs of the Body. It ſerves to render the 
Farts equal; as in the Leg, for Inſtance, by 
carrying your Bandage from below upwards, 
and making Reflexions or Plaits under the 
HMuſculi Gemelli, which make the Calf of the 
Leg, you make the Leg equal and even. The 
third ſimple unequal Bandage, is the Creeping, 
ſo called becauſe it turns round the Part in a 
ſerpentine way, leaving a Space between every 
two Rounds. It ſerves only to contain and 
keep on Medicines, without lecking up the 
Part, in Inflammations. For Inſtance ; Gal 
takes the Difference of compound Bandage: 
from three things, vir. the Part affected; ſe- 
condly, ſome Accident or other ; and thirdly, 
the Similitude of the Part. Some Bandages 
derive their Names from the Parts to which 
they are applied, being called, the Eye, the 
Noſe, the Groin, the Breaſt, c. Others take 
their Names from the Reſemblance they bear 
of ſome particular Figure; and ſuch are the 
Lozenpe, the Creeping, the Ditch, the Lia, 
the Crab, the Sparhawk, the Tortoiſe, &c. 
The third Difference of Bandages riſes from 
the inanner in which the Fart is bound ; for, 
in regard the Parts of the Body differ very 
much in their Figure, and are liable to Diſor- 


ders of different Natures, we can't pretend to 
tie 


thy 
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tie and bind up all the Parts after one manner. 
To give an example: When we apply a Ban- 
dage to a compleat Fracture of the Leg, we 
degin with a Fillet rolled up to one Head or 
Ball; in a Fracture of the Clavicula or Chanel- 
done, we begin with a Roller of two Heads; 
in applying Bandages to the Eyes, or © aps. 
a Ligature for bleeding in the Forehead, and 
ſeveral other Caſes, we begin with the end of 
the Fillet. | 

For a Uniting Bandage, we begin with a 
Fillet rolled up to two Heads; and in Extir- 
pations we begin the Bandage with a Roller 
of one and of two Heads, as well as in Dreſ- 
Gpgs for the Breaſts, for which we uſe the Poc- 
ket or Heliodorus's Band. For the Head we 
uſe the Bandage called the Cancer, which is cut 
into ſeveral = ſo that the Body of the 
Linen Covers the whole Head. 

The fourth Difference is taken from the 
Place where the Bandage begins and ends. 

That Difference is the molt neceſſttry, and 
of greateſt importance in the Way of Practice, 
that is taken from the Place where we begin 
to lay down the firſt end of the Band, and that 
where we terminate and fix the other end. 

Now, to adjuft this Matter, we muſt know, 
that a Bandage begins at one of theſe three 
Places, vi. either the Part affected, or elſe the 
adjacent Part, or elſe the Part that's oppoſite 
to it. When we make the firſt Rounds upon 
the Part affected, we do it upon three Conſi- 

Os derations ; 
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derations ; firſt, when we have a mind to pre- 
vent a Defluxion upon the Part, by repulſing 
the Humours to the ſound Parts; and accord- 
ingly in Fractures we always begin our Ban- 
dage upon the fractured Part. This we find 
recommended to us by Hippocrates ; and Galen 
teaches us, that if we mean to ſtopa Flux of 
Blood, we ought to make ſeveral turns and 
rounds about the affected Part, and finiſh the 
Bandage toward the upper Parts, that is, to- 
wards the Root or Head of the Veſſels, which 
ought to be practiſed (continu Galen) upon 
all the Parts of the Dok: excepting the Mem- 
branes of the Brain. In like manner, in dreſ- 
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dage vpon the bruiſed Part, with intent to pre- 
vent a Stagnation or Flux of Blood, an Inffam- 
anation and a Suppuration. This is expreſly 
enjoined by Hippocrates. ** Let the affected 
© Place be where it will, ſays he, whether it be 
4 Suffuſign of Blood, a Contuſion, a Rupture, 
* or a Tumor, provided there is no Inflam- 
4% mation, we ought always to begin our Ban- 
„ dage upon the Part affected, and that in the 
4 middle of it, rolling the Fillet hard about 
© it, and ſo continuing till tis pretty tight, aſter 
©& which the extremity of the Fillet ought to be 
© carried upward, and there made faſt. 

The ſecond Intention that moves us to be- 
gin the Bandage upon the Part affected, is to 
disjoin and ſeparate what is apt to unite and 
glew together, as in Burnings upon the Chin, 
Fingers, Feet, Oc. The 


ſing Contuſions, we ought to begin the Ban 
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The third Deſign is to keep the Medicines 
upon the Part; in which Caſe we call the 
Bandage a contentive Bandage. | 
When we begin the Bandage upon the neigh- 
bouring Part, we do it Iikewiſe for three Reaſons. 
The firſt is, the Reduction of diſlocated 
Bones; if the Condylus of the Tibia, for in- 
ſtance, which is articulated with the Thigh- 
Bone, be diſlocated to the outſide, we muſt 
lay the firſt Caſt of the Fillet or Band on 
the infide, and roll it hard round the outſide, 
where, the Diſlocation happened, and end the 
Bandage at the Place from which the Bone 
was diſlocated. Such are the Orders of Hip- 
Nac raten. The ſecond Caſe that requires the 
Commencement of the Bandage upon the ad- 
jacentPart, is that of Ulcers, which demand 
an expulfive Bandage. If an Ulcer, for in- 
ſtance, is ſeated in the Leg, a little above the 
Ancle, we begin to wind the Roller under 
the Sole of the Foot, and ſo mount upwards 
by Dolores, i. e. ſuch Rolls, as leaving the third 
Patt of the Band uncovered, making Reflecti- 
ons or Plaits till we come at the Calf of the 
Leg, and then carrying it up to the Garter= 
place, where we make a ſtronger Conſtriction, 
and ſo finiſh the Bandage. I his we call an 
expulſive Bandage, which ſerves to diſlodge and 
expel the Humour that ſculks in the %u 
of the Ulcers. | 
The third Way of binding, is that in which 


we degin the 2 * the oppoſite Part, 
| he- 
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whether the Wound be on the fore or the hin- 
der Part of the Body. If the Wound is in 
the middle of the Forchead, for inſtance, run- 
ning length-ways, we mult re-unite the Parts 
with a Roller of two Heads, perforated in 
the middle, and begin the Bandage by ap- 
plying the middle of the Roller to the Nape 
of the Neck; after which we draw the two 
Balls or Heads, one in each Hand, from be- 
hind, forwards, and paſs one of the Balls or 
rolled Heads through the Slit in the middle of 
the Roller, ſo as to make the middle of the 
Slit to fall directly upon the Wound, and ſo 
continue to make as many Rounds as are 
needful for re- uniting the divided Parts. 
* "The fifth Difference of Bandages, is taken 
ftom the. Order obſerved in ſimple Fractures, 
Dene, a compleat Number of Bands, 
Compreſſes and Paſt-boards. The under 
Bands, which are called ZHypodeſmide:, from 
lying under the reſt, are firſt applied; and 
that in ſuch a manner as to make the firſt 
under Band lie directly upon the Fracture, 
and make three turns round it. For exam- 
ple: If the Tibia be fractured, and the Bone 
caſt to the outſide, we mult begin the firſt 
Caſt of the Band from the inſide outwards, 
making three Rounds upon the Fracture. 
In like manner, if the Tibia be fractured fo 
as to throw the diſlocated Bone to the inſide, 
we make the firſt turn from the outſide in- 
wards, and caſt three rounds about the Frac- 
ture, 
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ture, and fo riſe with Doloiers and renverſed 
or reflected Rounds, and terminate at the 
Garter. This Band ought to be three large 
Fingers broad, or more, in proportion to the 
thickneſs of the Leg, and three Ells long. 
The ſecond under Band ought to be three 
Ells anda half long, and as broad as the firſt. 
With this we make two turns round the 
Fracture, caſting them the ſanie Way as with 
the firſt, and then run it downwards under 
the Sole of the Foot, endeavouring not to 
cover the Ancles, after which we carry it up , 
again with fewer and ſlacker turns than i I 
of the firſt. 1 6 
Now this ſecond Band di hel, 
firſt in three Particulars. t. T 1 
cauſe it goes a greater Way. 
round the Fracture, there 7 ' 
ſlacker. 3., The Diltance or Interval left 
between its Rounds, which is larger than in 
the firſt, that it may reach up to the Gaster, 
where the firſt ended, as Hippocrates informs. 
5 ocrates and Galen, whoſe Sentiments 
I foll in this ſmall Treatiſe, without 
perplexing my Reader with the Opinions of 
other Authors, who muſter up a great Num- 
ber of Bangs for Fractures : The: two creat® 
Maſters, I fay, inform us, that the Bandage 
called the Epideſmrs, or the upper Bandage, 
is accompliſhed with two other Bands, befides 
the two mentioned but now : And here I ſhall 
content myſelf with ſhowing the Difference 
between 
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— Bands; for when I come to ſpeak of the 
ractures of the Limbs, I ſhall omit nothin 
relating to the longitudinal and , tranſverſe 
Compreſſes, and the other Dreſſings applied 
after the Application of the four Bands. 

The Application of the two under Bands 
is already accounted for: As for the two 
upper Bands, or the Ep:ideſmides, if we mean 
to recover the natural Situation of the Muſ- 
cles, from the inſide to the outſide, we mult 
begin on the outſide to roll the firſt of them 
upon the fractured Part, making only one 
round, and then turn upwards, and end yith 
the two Hypodeſini des. 

The ſecon@®£pideſmis, or upper Band, muſt 
be applied above, and brought downwards to 
the Place where the firſt commenced, cafting 
the turns from the ſame Side with the former. 

Theſe two differ from one another in this, 
mat the Rounds of the firſt, which run up- 
wards, are cloſer and more numerous than 
thoſe of the ſecond. i 

Hippocrates and Galen ſhew, that this upper 
Bandage ſerves for four Uſes. Firſt, It keeps 
«the fractured Bones tight, and hinders them to 
Aon. Secondly, It ſtrengthens the undet 
Bandage, and keeps it firm. Thirdly, It 
keeps the Compreſſes in their proper Situation. 
Fourthly, It hinders the Palt-boards to gall or 
bear too 2ard on the Parts. Of Splints uſed in 
Fractures I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak here- 
after. The 


between the firſt and the ſecond of theſe up - 
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The ſixth and laſt Difference of Bandages, 
is taken from the Parts to which they are ap- 
plicable. Purfuant to this Difference we call 
ſome Bandages common, and others proper. 
The common are ſuch as may be applied not- 
only to ong Part, or for one particular Diſor- 
der, but Meveral Parts of the Body, and that 
vpon ſeveral different Nſorders. The proper 
Bandages are ſuch as are only ſuitable to 
certain particular Parts and Diſorders, and are 
not proper in any other Caſe, | 
The fimple common Bandages are either 
equal or unequal, under or upper Bandages, 
with Wounds or without, incarnative, or ex- 
pulfive, or retentive. As for the Bandage 
called Rhomborgdes, I ſhall take but little notice 
of it, for thoꝰ it be liſted into the Number of 
common Bandages, it does but kitlg Serxyice, 
and is not uſed either in Hoſpitals or effewhere, 
not to mention that it can't properly be ap- 
plied to any Part but the Feet; ſo that *ewould 
be needleſs to ſpend time upon it; however, 
[ ſhall chew its Uleggas well as that of all the 
other common Bandages in the proper Places. 
In the mean time I can't but remind my Rea- 
der, that ſome Bandages are Remedies of them- 
ſelves, and others ſerve only to keep the 
Medicines upon the Parts. Thoſe which are 
Remedies of themſelves, are either æniting, 
dividing, expulſive or attractive. The Union 
Bandages are uſed on ſeveral Occaſions, 
ſuch as Fractures, longitudinal Wounds, _ 
I e 
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the like. The disjoining Bandages are ufed 
in Burnings of the Fingers, and in Burnings 
of the Chin, to prevent its ſticking to the Ster- 
num. The expulſive Bandage is uſed in Ul- 
cers, to ſqueeze out the Matter vetained in 
the Sinuoſities. The attractive Bandage is of 
uſe to recall the Spirits to a decayei Hart. A 
Contentive ſerves onlyto keep the Medicines 
upon the Part; and this is the only Sort of 
Bandage that the Neck can conveniently bear, 
by — 2 of its being employed in the two 
molt neceſſary Actions of Life, vi. Reſpiration 
and Deglutition. 

Having thus explained the Nature of Bands, 
with their Differences, Parts and Conditions, 
together with the Differences and Uſes of 
Bandages; I come now to treat of the Appli- 
cation of, Bandages. 


1" 


C HAP. III. f 
Of the Application of Bandages, both 


common and proper. 


I. Here propoſe to lop off a great many 
Bandages that are of no Uſe in Practice, 
a ſuch as the Rhombus, the Demi-Rhombus, the 
.* Tolas of Diocles, the Scafa, the Cancer, the 
28 Bandage with four Heads, or fix Heads, or 
eight Heads, the Royal Bandage, the Bolo- 
a eſe, and the Web of Perigenna, which are 
E: Al common Bandages ot the whole Head, 
d excepting 
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excepting Diocles's Tolus, the Demi-Rhombar, 
and the Scafa, which are proper Bandages. 
The Scafa is proper or peculiar to the Bleed- 
ing of the Vein in the Forchead, the Demi- 
Ahombus, and the Talus of Diocles, to Wounds 
about the Ears. In regard I am not to men- 
tion theſe hereafter, *twill be needleſs to ſhew 
the manner of applying them ; and foraſmuch 
as we have other Bindages that may be ap- 
plied to the whole Head, and to any of its 
Parts, I ſhall content myſelf in giving a clear 
Explication of thoſe that are ſerviceable. 

| begin with the great Kerebzef, which ought 
always to lead the Van of the common Ban- 
cages of the Head. We make it thus: We 
take a Napkin, and fold it lengthways, in ſuch 
a manner, that the two lower Ends run two 
large Fingers Breadth beyond the upper; then 
we double the Napkin four times, ſo that the 
Thumbs may be within, and all the Fingers 
out, and the right Hand hold the four Ends 
or Heads. This done, the left Hand takes hold 
of the other ſide of the Napkin thus folded, at 
the Diſtance of two Fingers Breadth for the 
Selvage; and a Mark ought to be made there 
with the Nail of the Thumb of the right Hand ; 
after that, let the right Hand open or turn out 
the Napkin, the left Hand continuing to keep 
hold of the Plait or Fold till the Napkin is 
quite ſpread and unfolded. Then with your 
two Hands take hold of the Napkin under the 


broadeſt Selyage, keeping your two Thumbs 
2 out, 
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out, the one oppoſite to the other; then apply I 
the middle of the Napkin to the Head, in ſuch t. 
a manner, that the Root of the Nooſe may fall 1 
directly between your two Thumbs that hold 
the Cloth, which mull be applied to the Root IN © 
of the Hair, and with the Palm of the rizht © 
Hand youu mult take care.it does not give back- I © 
wards : with the left Hand give one of the up- Ig 
er Heads to one of the Aſſiſtants, or to the 
atient, to hold; This done, place your left I ir 
Hand where the right one was, and give the He. 
other Head to ſomebody to hold on the other 19 
fide. The two Heads being held oppoſite to 
the Chin, the Surgeon takes hold of the lower I i 
Heads by the Extremities, and pulling them 1 
equally on either fide, forms them into the fi- IE 
gure of a Gooſe's Foot, which he faſtens with I 4! 
|  aPinbehindthePit of the Neck: And to give Wt! 
y the Kerchesf the laſt degree of Perfection, he ! 
puts in his Thumb at the upper Part of the Si» JW ff 
_ nuoſity, and then pulls from before back wards I ©: 
1 up to the top, with Intent to make the Plaits H 
equal that compoſe the Gooſe's Foot. w 
Now, to know what the Sinuoſity is, we IF 
muſt confider, that the great Kercheif is made Ito 
up Of fix Parts; namely, four Heads, two be- 


5 hind, that fix at the Nape of the Neck; and Wc 
. two before, that faſten under the Chin; and 1 
4 that which hangs down upon the Breaſts, Ir. 
which is no more than the Cloth plaited, is Yor 
72 called the Sinuoſity. To make up the fix Parts, I ti 


| this Sinuoſity is double, one gn each fide, of Nes 
W + | which 
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which we make the Cap, by turning each of 
them up in a ſtrait Line near the leſſer Canthat, 
or the outer Corner of the Eye, and making 
em join equally together, or meet one another 
on the Crown of the Head. Then you are to 
make the reſt of the Napkin very even, with- 
out any Plait. And this is what we call the 
great Kercheif with its Cap. 

The ſecond Kercheif, properly ſo called, is 
made of a Handkerchief laid croſs, which fold- 
ed from the middle, is form'd into tour very e- 
qual Heads, two before, and two behind; the 
Cloth is folded again into four doubles, equally 
in the middle; where a Mark is made; then you 
rake hold of the Handkerchief with both your 
Hands, keeping all your Fingers on the under, 
and your two Thumbs ſet one againſt the o- 
ther on the upper ſide of the Cloth : And thus 
vou apply it to the Head directly, at the Ex- 
tremity of the middle Part of the Forehead, 
each Head being pulled on each {ide with one 
Hand; then you run along with your Thumbs 
which are ſtill above the Cloth, and the other 
Fingers under it, gliding them along the Skin 
to the Nape of the Neck, where each Hand 
ſhiſts its Head, and then the Heads are brought 
round to the Forehead, where they are made 
falt with a Pin, without any Flait; the poſte- 


rior Heads lying equally one upon the other, 


being made faſt with a Pin on the Crown of 
the Head, and a Plait being likewiſe made on 


each ſide, which pulls from below upwards, 
- in 
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in order to make the Linen lie ſmooth and 
even, that ſo it may not hurt the Patient. $9 
much for the two common Bandages of the 
Head, that are uſed in Practice. The reſt [ 
wave, as J ſaid before. 

The next in order that deſerves our Regard 
is a Sling with four Heads, which is made of 
a Piece of Linen halfa Yard long, and as broad 
as the Breadth of fx or eight large Fingers, 
The Cloth muſt be folded in the middle of its 
Length, and about a fourth Part of it cut or 
ſlit, leaving the reſt entire. The Band is ap- 
plied to the Crown of the Head, the Nape of 
the Neck, the Forehead and the Chin. The 
manner of Application is this: Take hold of 
the Band with your two Hands near the End of 
what is cut, and apply it croſs-ways upon the 
Top of the Head, placing the flat unſlit Part 
upon the Place affected. By this means the 
upper Heads will fall downwards, and the 
lower ones will mount upwards croſſing the 
upper, the lower being made - faſt behind the 
Ears, and the upper upon the Forehead. 

To apply it to the Chin, place the flat en- 
tire Part upon the Chin, draw the ſuperior 
Heads downwards, | croſs them at the Nape 
of the Neck, and make them faſt at the Crown 
of the Head; at the ſame time make the 
lower Heads croſs the upper, and run upwards 
along the Cheeks, to be made faſt upon the 
Crown of the Head. 

The Forehead has a peculiar Sling, not- 

With» 
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withſtanding that the Sling with four Heads 
is common to it and the other Parts. Take 
a ſinall Piece of Linen, and cut it into four 
Heads or Ends, leaving no mare uncut than 
juſt the breadth of the Foreheads. In this 
Caſe the Heads croſs one another, juſt as 
above. Theſe Slings are very proper in hot 
Countries, where *tis not proper to load the 
Head; and they are of uſe in all the Wounds 
of the Head and Forehead,” and in the Ab- 
ſceſſes of the Chin and Neck. 

Beſides the laſt, there are other Bandages 
peculiar to the Forehead, particularly the / 
Uniting Bandage, which is made thus: 
a Fillet two Ells long, and two Fingers broad, 
make a Slit in the middle of it, apply it to 
the Nape of the Neck, pulling the Heads or 
Ends on each Side, and paſſing them thro” the 
Slit, which ought to be placed in the middle 
of the Wound, and ſo make two or three 
circular Rounds about the Forehead. This 
Uniting Bandage of the Forehead is proper for 
longitudinal Wounds. 

There are. three Bandages more, peculiar 
to bleeding in the Foreh ar the Ds/- 
crimen, the Royal, and the Scafa: But I ſhall 
here content my 1elf with ſhewing the Appli- 
cation of the Diſcrimen, becauſe 'tis better 
and more in uſe than the other two. 

Before I ſhew the manner of applying this 
Bandage, twill be proper to reflect upon the 


Way of Bleeding in the Forehead, and all the 
2 Parts 


ake 
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Parts of the Head; for upon ſach Occaſions 
yon muſt make a Ligature upon the Neck, 
drawing the two Heads of ic forwards under 
the Chin, and giving them to the Patient or 
ſome Aſſiſtant to hold; and the Ligature 
muſt be girded as much as the Patient can 
bear. This done, the tient mult ſhake his 
Head down wards three or four times, in or: 
der to raiſe the Spirits and male the Veſſel 
appear. When you have taken as much 
Blood as is neceſſary, cover the Orifice with 
your Thumb, and apply the Compreſs with 
your left Hand, then take a Fillet of two Fin- 
gers breadth, 'and three Ells long, rolled up 
to a Head; meaſurè from the End of the Fil- 
let the length that reaches from the Fore- 
head to the Nape of the Neck; then take the 
Part thus meaſured in your right Hand, and 
apply it to the Compreſs, ſo that 't will hang 
down overthe Eyes. Thus hold the Fillet 
fixed upon the Compreſs with the Thumb of 
the left Hand, and the Ball or Head in the 
right Hand, which run obliquely upwards 
under the left Os Parietale, after Which bring 
it down to the Nape of the Neck, and fo un- 
der the right Ear, ſo as to cover the Com- 
preſs; then raiſe the firſt end of the Fillet that 
was left dangling down, and draw it obliquely 
to the right Parietale, that it may make a 
Round equal to'the other. W ith the right Hand 
draw out the Ball to 3 or q Rounds about the 


Forehead, upon the Orifice, This Bandage 


1S 
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is called Diſcrimen, i. e. Diſtinction or Se- 


paration. *T'is proper for Bleeding in the 


Forehead, and in the Temple-Artery. 

The proper Bandages of the Eye are of two 
ſorts, one for one Eye only, and the other for 
both. A Fillet for one Eye ought to be two 
Ells and a half long, Md three finall Fingers 
broad. Before you apply it, you muſt cover 
the Eye with a round Compreſs of Linen 
ſteeped in an appropriate Liquor, If you mean 
to dreſs the left Eye, hold the Roller in your 
ght Hand, apply the End of it to the Nape of 
the Neck, which you hold with your left Hand, 
run it behind the Ear, upon the Cheek, and 
ſo cover the Eye, after which raiſe it oblique- 
ly aboye the Forchead to the upper Part of the 
right Os Parietale, then bring it down” the 
Nape of the Neck, and ſo run it along the firſt 
Caſt of the Fillet, which by this means be- 
comes double. When you gome tgthe Nape 
again, raiſe it, and make tw@ circular Convo- 
lutions round the Forehead, and at laſt faſten 
t with a Pin where you will. 

A Fillet tgr botk Eyes ought to be three 
Ells long, and of the ſame breadth with the 
laſt. This may be applied in a Roller, either 
with one or two Heads; but a Roller with 

ne Head is molt commodious, and more eaſi- 
applied. You begin as in the former, by 
applying the end to the Nape of the Neck with 
he left Hand, holding the Roller rolled up to 
ne Head iu the right Hand, above — 

right 
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right or the left Eye; then bring it about to 
cover the Eye, running obliquely upon the up- 
per Part of the left or right Os Parietale, and 
ſo return to the Nape; after which run it for- 
wards again along the other Os Parietale, 
above the Eye, and upon the Cheek, and ſo 
return again along the fiſt Round to the Nape. 
Then raiſe it above the Ear, and make circu- 
lar Convolutions round the Forehead, and at 
laſt make it faſt by the Ear. In this Application 
you mult take care not to gird the Eyes hard, 
for they are very ſenſible Parts, and the flux of 
Humours and Pain would thereby be encreaſed, 
Here can't paſs by a great Diſorder in the 
Eyes that I met with in my Practice, as being 
a fit SubjeQ for young Surgeons to reflect upon, 
© I was called to a young Lady in the Country, 
about fix Leagues from Paris, that had a great 
* Eryſipelas or St. Anthony's Fire in her Face, het 
Eyes v * and a violent In- 
flammation in Fer Eye-lids, with a livid Co- 
our, and diſpoſition to a Gangrene. Being“ 
all alone, without any Phyſician to conſult, | ® 
© ſcarified the two Eye-lids all over, and mid E 
* a Digeſtive of the Volk of an Egg, Myr," 
and Aloe diſſolved in Spir. Vin. with which! l. 
* anointed the Pledgits, applying above each l 
* Pledgit a round Comprels to each Eye ſtcept V 
© ina Decoction of Roſes, Warmwood, Fenugreeſ ©! 
* Fleabane, Linſeed,and Marſhmallows,in}/bite 
* wine, Before I applied the Comprels, I moi 
* ſtened the Eye-lids twice a Day with the ſame 
* Liquor 


* 
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Liquor very hot, making uſe of fal ſe Tents; 
for the Junction of the Eye-lids was very 
© tenacious and apt to adhere, The Eyes were 
quite ſhut for ten Weeks, vi. fromthe mid 
dle of May to the End of July. I waited upon 
her all Juve, aud confined her to an exact and 
ſuitable Diet, for there were ugly Spmptoms 
about her, particularly a Fever, and a Delirium. 
She was blooded fifteen or ſixteen times, 
took ſeveral Clyſters a-day, and had Caute: 
ties applied to her Neck and behind her Ears, 
At the End of June I brought her to Paris, 
and was aſſiſted by Dr. Deaxv:oye all the 
Month of July, during which we continued 
* todreſs her with the abovementioned emol- 
+ lient Liquors, and at the End of that Month 
* ſhe opened her Eyes, and ſaw perfectly well, 
having ſuffered no Alteration in the Body of 
© her Eyes; and her Eyelids were ſo well 
* cicatrized, that no Scar was to be ſeen. 
This Obſervation may afford Inſtruction to 
young Students of Surgery, who inthe like Cale 
happening to be deſtitute of the Aſſiſtance of a 
Phyſician, in the Country or elſewhere, may 
uſe the ſame Method, with a particular Care 
not to leave the Patient if they can {tay by 
him, and to enjoin a ſuitable Regimen in the 
way of Diet. Upon this Occaſion I may ſay 
after Galen, Averroes, Albucaſis, Guido, and 
Falco, That though Surgery be a manual Opera- 
tion, 4 Surgeon ought to be acquainted with 
= !>me Principles of Phyſick, in order to be a 
P Judge 
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Judge of natural things, and topreſcribe ſuch 
Diet and Medicines as are proper for every 
Diſtemper. r 2 R861) 
The Noſe has both proper and common Ban- 
dages; the common are three, viz. the Sling, the 
Rag, and the uniting Bandage. I he proper are 
of two ſorts, vi. the Neſe, and F of Amynias, 

The Sling ought to bean Ell long, and two 
good Inches broad. You muſt told it into a 
double, and cut it along the middle lengthway 
into two Heads, leaving only the Breadth of 
two Fingers uncut. This Bandage is proper 
for the tranſverſe Wounds of the Noſe and the 
Cartilage, and is applied like that of the Fore- 
head, by-taking it into your two Hands at the 
Place where-the Curting ends, placing it upon 
the middle of the Noſe, and drawing the up- 
pet Heads downwards to croſs at the Nape of 
the Neck, atid ſo be made faſt at the top of the 
Head; the lower Eleads being brought along 
the Cheeks, to croſs likewiſe behind the Head, 
and be made fait upon the Forchead: 

The Rag is a common Bandage of the Noſe, 
which may ſerve forall its Diſogders, except- 
ing longitudinal Wounds. To make this, 
you meaſure from under the Noſe to the Nape 
of the Neck, which makes about half an Ell; 
And that part of it which runs from the Noſe 
to the Nape ought to have the Breadth of two 
large Inches; but what covers the Noſe itſelf 
ſhould be fomew hat broader, which occaſions 


its being called a Rag. The remaining part of 
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the Fillet or Swath mult be lit as far as under 
the Noſe, and the Heads that cover the Noſttils 
muſt be ſlit, to give way to Reſpiration. Un- 
der the Noſtrils, and above the Band, apply a 
{mall Ribbon of-half a Finger's Brewdth, and 
an Ell in length, and malce it falt at the Nape : 
the two Heads that hang down mult croſs 
one-another under the Noſtrils, 1c that that on 
the left Side moves to the Right, and that on the 
Right turns up on the Lefr, near the leſſer Cau- 
hn or Corners of the Eyes, there to form the 
ar hau; and if there be a Fracture in the 
Noſe, you may make of the ſame Heads the 
Fy/a of Amyntas, by conducting them accord- 
ingly. . The Head on the Right Side runs from 
betore backwards above the Ear, and behind 
the Head; then it riſes obliquely ab6ve the 
left Parietale, and making a Crots upon the 
Noſe, glides along the Cheek, and under the 
right Ear. The Head on the left Side takes the 
ſame Courſe with the other along the right Pa- 
rietale, above the middle of the left Cheek, 
and under the Ear, fo that the two Heads croſs 
one-another at the Nape, and then riſing on 
their reſpedive Sides, come under the Ears; 
after which, they make circular Convolutions 
upon the Noſe,” running from before back- 
wards, and ſo croſs at the Nape, and at laſt 
tiling above the Ears, circulate round the 

re 11 18 J. c 
The Bandage called the Noſe, is proper for 
the Venæſection performed on the Tip of the 
P 2 Nole, 
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Noſe, by making a Ligature in the Neck: | 
ought to be two Ells and a quarter long, and 
two Fingers broad. In order to apply, roll | ( 
up to a Head, hold the Roller in your right 
Hand, apply your Comprels to the Tip of the I, 
Noſe with your left Hand, and keep it on with 
your Thumb; then meaſure upon the End of ff. 
the; Roller the Diſtance from the Tip of the © 
Noſe to the Nape of the Neck, and hold the | 
Roller at the End of the Part thus meaſure; 
this done, apply that very Place of the Roller 
where you hold it upon the Compreſs, and 
Keeping it firm upon the Compreis with the 
Thumb of the left Hand, hold the Ball or Roll 
ſtillin your right, and run it above the Suture 
called Sagittalis, from before back wards, and 
ſo 2 above the Nape of the Neck, then 
under the Ear, 'afterwards upon the Cheek, 
and ſo on above the Noſe. Then take the End 
of the Fillet that hangs dangling down upon 
the Brealt, raiſe it above the Noſe, along the 
Sutura Segittalts, to the Nape, and ſo tothe 
main Body of the Roll, with which you are 
to make three or four circular Turns, or more : 
if there be occaſion, round the Noſe. 0 
Having promiſed in my Preface to ſhew the — 
way of reducing Fractures and Diſlocations, m 
and of diſtinguiſhing their Signs, I find myſelf F | 
obliged to commence that Task with the Frac- he 
ture and Luxation of the Noſe. th, 
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CHAT N. 
Of the Fracture and Luxation of the 
Neſe. + | 


T: HE Bones of the Noſe may be diſlocated, 
but the Accident is very unfrequent. I 
once ſaw a young Surgeon that had ſuffered a 
Luxation of one of the Bones of his Noſe by 
a Fall; and being imployed to ſet it right, I 
preſcutly diſcovered that the young Man's Noſe 
was very crooked, and ſet it accordingly. 1 
took a tmall Stick fitted to his Noſtril, and 
having covered it with Linen, conducted it 
into that Noſtril with my right Hand, and 
puſhed the Bone (trongly upwards, reſting the 
Thumb of my left Hand upon the Root of the 
Noſe; by this Means I put the Bone into its 
proper Place, and in rejoining the other Bone 
it made a Noiſe. There was no occaſion to 
lay any thing above it, becauſe here there are 
no Ligaments, and the Bones being only co- 
rered with their Perroleams, can't flip out. 
The two Bones of the Noſe may be frac- 
tured, and ſo may any one of them by itſelf, 
and the Reduction is not very eaſy, by reaſon 
of their Situation, Smallneſs, and Figure, for 
they are very thin in Subſtance, convex on the 
outtide, and concave within, in order to form 
the Noltrils. By this Means it comes to pals 
that upon a Fracture the Splinters fink inwards; 


and the Difficulty lies in railing theſe ſmall 
1 Frag- 


0 
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Fragments, and keeping them in adue Poſture 
of Union. However, witha little Dexterity 
the Reduction may ſometimes be accompliſht, 
by introducing into the Noſtril a ſinall Piece of 
Fir, or any other ſoft Mood, garniſhed with 
Lint or Cotton. If it be the lett Noſtril, we 
mult convey it in, with,the right Hand, and 
the Surgeon oughttoreffthe Fore- finger of the 
left Hand upon the Bone of the Noſe, or upon 
Both. If both are fractured, the Surgeon con- 
veys his garniſhed Piece of Mood into one No- 
ſtril, and a Servant thruſts another Piece of 
loud into the other Noſtril ; and the Surgeon 
makes the Conformation or regular Poſition 
with the End of his Fore-finger, or of his 
Thumb. This Proceſs being over, the Surgeon 
is to put in a leaden Pipe (or tWo, it the Frac- 
ture affects both the Bonet) well armed with Lin 
or Tou, that it may be ſoft and inoffenſive. 
The Pipe ſerves for two Ules, viz. to keep 
up the due Poſition of the Boxes thus ſet, and 
to procnre Reſviration. We tie them to the 
Patient's Cap with ſmall Ribbans on each Side. 
Tis ncedleſs to Tpeak of the Signs of this Frac- 
ture, ſince the Deformity or unwonted Figure 
of the Noſe is ſufficient to aiſcover it; for no- 
thing dis figures a Man more than the Noſe 
being ſunk, or placed in a crooked Poſition ; and 
if the Fracture be not remedied, *tis followed 
by two very troubleſome [nconventences. If the 
Bone continues ſunk and flat, the Patient will 
have a ſtinking Noſe; if it itands awry, n0- 
| thing 
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thing is more unſightly and diſagreeable to the 
Eye. Upon this Conſideration I would have 
all young Sargeont be particularly careful in 
the Caſes of this Fracture, and omit nothing 
that's proper to be done upou the Occaſion, 
- The Bandage for the Fracture of the Noſe 
is the Foſſa of Amyntas, which is made of a Fil- 
let three Ells long, and of the Breadth of one's 
little Finger. The Dreſſings conſiſt of ſmall 
Compreſſes and Paſtboard to contain the Boxes. 
There ought to be two ſhall Compreſſes of 
Linen, doubled four times, two Inches long, 
and half a large Finger broad, which are to be 
laid along each ſide of the Noſe, to fill up the 
Cavity ot the great Canthus; and above theſe 
we ſhould lay ſmaller Compreſſes. We are 
likewiſe to lay on another Compreſs of Linen 
iv a triangular Form, of the ſame Breadth with 
the Neſe,- and guard it with a finall.Piece of 
Paſtboard of the ſame Figure, the Pa/iboard and 
Campreſs being ſewed together. Fhis little 
Compreſs and Paſtboard ought to he laid upon 
the Longitudinal Compreſſes, and its Points 
ſhould reach to the I'ip of the Noſe. This 
done, we take two other Compreſſes, the 
Breadth of one Finger, and eight Fingers 
Breadth long, and apply it crols-ways, ſo 
that the middle of it falls upon the Root of 
the Noſe. In the mean time 'tis (till to be re- 
membered, that the little Pipes mentioned 
above are to continue in the Noſtrils (or only 
one Pipe in one Nuſtril, it only one Bone be 
P 4 broken) 
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broken) till the Reunion is "accompliſhed, 
The Fracture is to be tied up with a Fillet ot 
Siwath the Length and Breadth preſcribed be- 
fore, rolled up to a Head. If you begin ftom 
the left Side, you muſt hold the Roll with 
your right Hand, and the End of the Roller 
with your left, which you are to place on the 
Nape of the Neck, and there keep it firm. 
With your right Hand you draw the Roller 
obliquely over the loweſt Part of the Cheek 
that you can reach, paſſing it above the O. 
Parietale, and by the Noſe; then riſing up- 
wards to the upper Part of the right Parietale, 
you tun it behind the Head, and ſo return 
forwards above the left Parietale, over againſt 
the other Head; then having croſſed the two 
Heads upon the Noſe, you deſcend by the 
loweſt part of the right Cheek, ſo that the two 
Ronnds of the Roller upon the Cheeks may 
be equally low. After that, you continue to 
roll from the right Cheek to the back Parts 
of the Head, as low as you can go, and then 
make a Round upon the Noſe from before 
backward, This done, you turn along the 
middle of the Os Oecipitit, and at laſt make a 
Circle round the Forehead, in order to make 
falt the Bandage. | ö ** 
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Of the Bandage of the Ears; and of 
- the Cap F the Head. 


HF proper Bandages of the Ears, are 
| Slings with fix Heads. The Linen of 
| which the Sling is made muſt be three quar- 
— ters of an Ell long, and four Fingers broad. 

vou firſt fold it into three Doubles, then fold 
P* i 2gain in the middle; after which the end of 
ve, Wie Plait muſt be folded in about the breadth 
n or two inches; then you cut the Linen at the 
wy N ryo ends, on each ſide, to the Mark of the 
ho Plait or Fold, which gives you fix Heads. You 
"© maſt rake care to cut but very little of theſe 
% ends of the Filler. Having dreſſed one or both 
ars with proper Remedies, you're to lay two 
to compreſſes of the ſame Figure with the Ear, 
s None above, and another under the Ear; then 
en du place the uncut Part of the Sling upon the 
re Ear, not acroſs, but lengthways, ſo that three 
7 Heads may riſe upwards, and the other three 
"7 Wall downward, and pafſing under the Chin, 
riſe again to the top of the Head, where all 
the fix join one another. This Bandage is a 
Comentive Bandage for the Mund and all 
other Diſorders ot the Ear. 

Tho' the Cap is rarely uſed for the Head, 
jet conſidering that 'tis made ufz of in Ampu- 
> ion of Arms and Legs, I would have young 

| | 3 Students 
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Students to know it, that they may be capable 
to uſe it upon Occaſion. The Fillet of which 
tis made ſhobld be about fix Ells long, and 
two large Inches broad. It muſt be rolled up 
in two Balls or Heads, one to be held in each 
Hand ; then placing the middle of the Fillet 
upon the Forehead; you advance the Ball of 
the right Hand to the left Ear, and there ſtop; 
after that you advance with the Ball in the 
left Hand that reſted upon the Forehead, be. 

ond the right Ear, where you ſtop till the 
Ball in the right Hand comes to the Nape of 
the Neck; then the Ball in the left Hand ad- 
vances likewiſe to the Nape, where your 
Hands are to exchange Balls; after w hich, 
while the left Hand holding the Ball that wa 
in the right, reſts upon the Nape, the right 
Hand with the Ball muſt paſs above the leſt 
Hand, and advance to the right Temp'e, whete 
it ſtops and ſtays for the other: This done, 
the left Hand that was poſted at the Nape, 
raiſes its Ball by a Refle410n, and paſſes ore 
the Sagittalis Sutura, upon which the Thum 
be ing planted directly upon the middle of the 
Ball, 'tis drawn directly to the Root of the 
Noſe, where it reſts under the Fore-finger of 
the leſt Hand, while the Ball in the right 
Hand paſſes above the firſt Head, upon the 
Forehead ; and there the two Hands exchange 
Balls again, and the right Hand keeping faſt 
the Ball upon the lower Part of the Forehead, 
the left adyances as at firſt, beyond the right 
| | | Ear, 
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Far, and there (tops ; upon which the right 
that reſted upon the Forehead, raiſes its Ball 
with a jrenverſed turn in forming a ſecond 
Doloire : And thus, by continuing to round in 
the fame manner from behind forwards, and 
from before back wards, ſo that the Fold of 
the renverſed turns are all one above ano- 
ther, both on the Forehead and the Nape, 
the Cape line or Cap is figiſhed by Doloires, and 
the Head. is covered all over. 

know very well that there's another Way 
of making dt, by running the Fillet along the 
lateral Parts of the Head, and making the 
renverſed turns both at the Forehead and 
the Nape; the uſe of which is to keep the 
Suturgs tight; but conſidering that 'tis very 
uncommon, I wave the Deſcription of it. Tis 
ſufficient for any young Beginner to know 
the Method I have now laid down, which 
will prove very eaſy upon the leaſt Reflec- 
tion. In the mean time, *twill be proper to 
take notice, that all Caps are made by three 
Bandages, namely, the Circular, the Reuvenſed, 
and the Dolo ire. | | 

Having. thus demonſtrated the common 
Bandages of the Head, and part of thoſe of 
the Face, and the Way of applying them, it 
remains to touch upon thoſe of the lower Jaw ; 
to which I muſt firſt premiſe the Fractures and 
Luxations of that Part, with their Signs and 
Ways of Reduction, but not in a diſtinct 
Chapter, for my * Nope me to TA 
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all relating to one Part in one Chapter, as [ 
have already done in treating of the Fractures 
and Luxations of the Noſe 
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TITEL 
Of the Signs by which we diſcover a Frac- 
jure and Diflocation of the lower Man- 
dible, and of the Means to reduce tt, 
«ith the proper Bandages, and the while 
Proceſs of the Dreſſing. 8 
* HE lower Mandible may be fractured all 
over the extent of its Body, which in- 
cludes all the Teeth. When *tis broken in the 
middle, the Signs are apparent, and obvious 
enough both to view and touch, Tf 'tis bro- 
ken obliquely into Splinters, you muſt put 
your Fingers into the Patient's Mouth, and 
preſs up the Eminencies both on the inſide 


and the outſide, in order to unite the Ends 


one with another; if the Fracture runs quite 
thro? a- croſs, ſo that the Ends lie one againſt 
another, you maſt make an Extenſion and 
counter Extenfion, by pulling with your two 
Hands, the one forward, and the other back- 
ward, in order to join the Bones one with 
another; and if the Teeth are divided, ſhattered 
and (truck out of their Sockets, they muſt be 
reduced to their proper Places, and joined and 


tiftened to thoſe which are faſt, with a filyer 
| or 
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or gold Wire, or ſinall braſs: Wire, or ele 
upon a freſh Occaſion, with a waxed I hread: 
The Teeth ought always to continue thus 
chained till the Callas is made. 

As the lower Mandible may be broken ſe- 
veral Ways, viz. either into Splinters, or a- 


oſs or lengthways, ſo it creates a great deal 


of trouble to a Surgeon, by reaſon both of 
its Figure and its Action, and eſpecially when 
tis broken into ſeveral Splinters. TIE 

I can't well ſhew the manner of reducing 
all the Fragments of the Jaw ; a thorough- 
paced Knowledge of that Matter depends up- 
on the Induſty of a skilful Practitioner. But 
that our Surgeons may not be quite deſtitute 
of Inſtruction, 1 moſt acquaint them, that in 
ſach Caſes they muſt have recourſe to Advice 
from others; and above all, when they exa- 
mine the Bigneſs and Extent of the Fracture, 
they ought to conſider the Figure of the whole 
lower Mandible that forms the Chin. The 
true Way will be to invent upon the Spot a 
Machine, whether of white Iron, or of Lea- 
ther or Paſt-board, which is very much in 
Uſe. For if there are ſeveral Splinters in the 
Mandibie, then you muſt compreſs it the hard- 
er, and make uſe of a Chin-piece made of 
Tin, armed with Cotton, and good Linen 
Compreſſes. The Sing with four Heads, de- 
ſcribed above for the Chin or the Forehead, 
may be uſed upon this Occaſion. But when 


the lower Mandible is broken in length or 
2 croſs- 
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croſs - ways, you're to make uſe of Compreſſes 
of Linen and Paſt- board, of the ſame Figure 
with the lower Mandible, or as ncar, as they 
can be, Here I addreſs myſelf only to young 
Surgeons; if they're acquainted with the Fi- 
gure of the Bone, I'd give them the Advice of 
Parent, one of the greateſt Practitioners of his 
time, vir. That bat which in his Youth in- 
ſtructed him perfectly to reduce Fractures and 
Luxations, was the gathering of Bones in the 
Charch-yard,with intent to view em narrowly, 

Aſter a- due Survey; of the Figure of the 
lower — and namen to Unten 
it, we mult endeavour to keep np the Union 
by Bandage and Compreſſes. The Bandage 
is called the, compound Horſe- Bandage, with 
alloſion both to. its Figure and Ute; for by 
its Figure it repreſents, the Way of bridliug a 
Horſe, and its Uſe conſiſts in preſerving and 
guarding the Union of the Bones. The Bau- 
dage ought to be made of a Piece of Linen 
folded in four Doubles, as I ſaid before. It 
vught to be ſixteen Fingers breadth, long, and 
have a Hole or Slit in the middle to receive the 
Chin. Then you muſt have another Com- 
preſs of Linen ſewed to a Paſt. board, of the 
fame Figure with the Compreſſes, and open 
in the middle. Let the firſt Comprels be 
ſleeped in ſome Anodyne or Defenſative, ſuch as 
the Volks of Eggs beaten up in Vinegar and 
Water, and apply the Slit of it to the middle 
of. the Chin, pinning it to the Patient's Cap, 
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on each fide the Temples. The ſecond Com- 
reſs, with its Paſt-board, ſhould be applied 
in the ſame manner. As for the Fillet for the 
Bandage, it mult be {ix Ells long, and twolnches 
broad, and being rolled up in two Balls or 
Heads, ſhould be applied under the Chin, 
and from thence mount upwards along the 
Checks, near the leſſer Cantus of the Eyes, 
till it comes at the Crown of the Head, where 
it croſſes, and the two Hands ſhift Balls; this 
done, you mult defcend to the Nape of the 
Neck, and after croſſing and ſhifting. Balls 
again, return from behind forwards under the 
Chin; there you muſt croſs again, and then 
re- aſcend to the Nape, and after crofliag 
again, return under the Chin, from whence 
riſing upwards upon the Checks, you make a 
third Doloire on each fide. This done, you 
ccoſs yet again upon the Crown of the Head, 
and re- aſcending to the Nape, croſs yet once 
more, and ſo return under the Chin, where 
you are no to obſerve, that you mult not 
croſs, but pals the Ball in the right Hand above 
tne Chin, and under the Ball of the left, run- 
ning it to the right Ear, where you op a lit- 
ile. Then the 112ht Hand takes the Ball of 


the left, and paſſing above that of the right, 
circulates it upon the Chin; after which you 
re-deſcend to the Nape, to croſs after the 
uſual manner, and make a circular turn 
round the Forchead ; and if the Fillet be too 


long, you muſt run it once more abou th 
I. 
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Chin. This is what we call the Chin-clozh; 
This I take to be a ſatis factory Account of 
the Fracture of the lower Mandible; it re- 
mains now to treat of the Signs of its Luxa- 
tion, and the Means to redreſs it. 
We know that the lower Mandible is dif. 
located, firſt, when the Chin turns to one 
Side, and the Conaylut makes an Eminence on 
the other; and ſecondly, when the Mouth 
ſtands awry. 

The Mandible may be diſlocated either for- 
wards or backwards, but more readily for- 
wards, becauſe the upper Part of the Genoidet 
Cavity of the Temple Bone is ſmooth, even 
and flick, which makes the Condylus throw to 
the fore · ſide rather than backward, and in that 
Caſe the Chin leans a great deal more to the dil. 
located Side, than when the Condylus flies back- 
wards, and reſts upon the Maſtoides Apophyſit. 

There are two Signs by which we diſtin- 
guiſn the one Luxation from the other: The 
firſt Sign that ſpeaks a Diſlocation backwards 
is, that the Chin does not lean fo much to- 
wards the Side of the Diſlocation; and the 
other Sign of the fame Importance, is, that the 
Condylns makes no Eminence on the ſound 
Side. Foran experitnental Proof of this, take 
a lower Mandible, ſeparated from the Head, 
and place the right Conay/us in its Cavity, ſup- 
poſing the left to be violently out, and reſting 
upon the Maſtoides — you'll then fee 
that the Chin does not lean fo far to the _= 
ide, 


I 
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Side, and the Condylus of the ſame Side does 
not jut out. a 

Such are the juſteſt Signs we can give of 
the Diſlocation of one fide of the Mandible, 
either forwards or baek wardses. 

To ſet the lower Mandible diſlocated, the 
Patient ſhould be placed lower than the Sur- 

eon, with a Servant behind him to hold his 

ead, with his two Hands upon his Forehead, 
the Head being ſtrongly ſupported by the Ser- 
yant's Brealt. Tbe Surgeon ought to chuſe the 
molt convenient Poſture, which I take to be 
that of ſitting upon hisK nees before the Patient, 
Ir *tis the right fide of the Mazdibie that's diſlo - 
cated,” he muſt put into his Mouth his Thumb, 
guarded with a ſmall Fillet, both to reſt the 
turer vpun the Grinders, and to prevent his 
Thumb's flipping or ſliding off. If one Thumb 
is not ſtrong enough, he mult put in both his 
Thumbs, and forcibly pull the Condylus of the 
Mandible downwards, and 10 puſh it into the 
Cavity. This is what we properly call Im- 
pulſion. * " 

The Luxation being thus reduced, he muſt 
lay the Bandage called the fmple Horſe-Ban- 
dige upon the diflocated Side.  T he Fillet 
ſhould be three Ells long, and two Inches 
broad; and rolled up to a Head. After the 
Compreſs is applied under the Chin, and con- 
ducted along the Cheeks, it muſt be made 
faſt on the fore Part of the Ears. If the Dit 


locaton is on the right Side, the Surgeon 
takes 
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takes the Ball or Head in his right Hand, and 
the end of the Fillet in his left, and ſo places 
his two Hands behind the Head. Then he 
paſſes the Ball in his right Hand under the 
Chiu, and under the End of the Fillet that he 
holds in his left; after which the right takes 
hold of the End formerly held by the left, 
and ſtops, and then mounts upwards by the 
back Parts of the Cheek, over the diſlocated 
Condylas, This done, he makes the firſt Round 
of the Horſe- Bandage from below upwards, 
and then deſcends to the Nape; after that, 
paſſing the Fillet under the Chin, on the right 
Side, he riſes equally upon the firſt Calt, of 
the Fillet, and coming to the upper Part of 
the Head, begins to make the firſt Doloire 
from behind forwards; then he runs it again 
under the Chin, and re-afcends by the left 
Side upon the ſame Caſt. Here Care muſt 
be taken that the Rounds lie equally one 
above another on the ſide that is not diſlo- 
cated ; but this Caution extends only to the 
ſimple Horſe- Bandage. I his done, he returns 
to make the third Doloire after the ſame man- 
ner with the former two, running from be- 
hind the Nape, malces circular Turns, over 
the middle of the Bone of the Occiput, about 
the right Ear, and ends with two Rounds 
above the Forehead. | | 

We know that the Mandible is diſlocated 
on both ſides when it hangs down upon the 


Brealt, and the wholeChin advances pe 
When 
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when above the Mandizle we ſee the temporal 
Muſcles bent, when the Sallva drills from the 
Mouth of the Patient, he being uncapable to 
retain it, and the Patient can neither ſhut his 
Month, nor move his Tongue in order to 
ſpeak . The Reduction of a Luxation on both 
ſides, is more difficult than that of one fide, 
and the Symptoms are more grievous, It be- 
hoves us to reduce it with all Expedition, in 
order to prevent the Pain, Inflammation, Con- 
vulſion, and oftentimes Death, which enſues 
on the ſeventh or eighth Day, ſooner or later, 
according to the Conſtitution of the Body. 
All good Practitioners agree, that after 'tis 
well reduced, it becomes firm in twelve Days, 
and then cannot fall off. 

To reduce the Luxation of a Mardible on 
both ſides, you mult lay the Patient upon 
the Ground, or place him upon a little low 
Chair, and hold his Head faſt. Then the 
Surgeon placing.himſelf before him in the moſt 
convenient Poſture, mult run into the Patient's 
Mouth his two Thumbs, each of them guard- 
ed with a ſinall Fillet, ,to prevent the "Teeth, 
as well as to hinder them to flide off. If the 
Reduction can't be accompliſh'd by this Means, 
by reaſon that the Mouth is fo cloſe ſhut that 
he can't put in his two Thumbs, he muſt have 
recourſe to little Wedges of Fir, of a ſquare 
Figure, and as big as one's Finger, which be- 
Ing put upon the Grinders to puſh the Con- 


dylns's downwards, will ſerve to ſet the m_ 
dible 


wy 
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dible in its Place, when ' tis puſh'd from below 
upwards by the Servant that fits behind the 
Patient; for which end he puts a Fillet un- 
der the Patient's Chin, and pulls it upwards 
with great Force, reſting his Knees upon the 
Shoulders, the Surgeon at the ſame time puſh- 
ing the Condylus's downwards, to te- place em 
in their Cavities. The Reduction being 
made, the Surgeon makes his Bandage, ap- 
plying a Compreſs under the Chin as long as 
the breadth of ſixteen Fingers, which is not 
at all open, but ſoaked in Oil of Roſes beaten 
up with the White of an Egg. The Bandage 
is the compound Horſe-Bandage, which is a 
Fillet done up in two Rolls a ] intimated 
above in ſpeaking of ine Fracture of the lower 
Mandible.) This Compreſs being placed un- 
der the Chin, muſt be made faſt on each 
fide of the Temples, being cut ſloping in the 
two Ends like a Half- Moon, to anſwer the 
Figure of the lower Mandible. The Fillet is 
applied by putting the two Rolls under the 
Chin, and ſo mounting upwards under- the 
Ears, croſſing upon the Top of the Head, by 
ſhifting the Roller naturally from one Hand 
to the other, after which they deſcend to the 


Nape of the Neck, then croſs and run under 


the Chin; then they croſs again, and fo riſe 
up on each fide along the firſt Rouncs. I his 
done, they make two Dolores from behind 
forwards, on each ſide, then they croſs on the 


top as before, after which they re-deſcend © 
the 
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the Nape, croſs there, and re · paſſing under 
the Chin, croſs again, and riſe up along the 
Cheeks in a third Doloire; after which they 
crols yet again, both above and at the Nape, 
and re-aſcending above the Ears, end in cir - 
cular Turns round the Forehead. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain, as 
much as poflible, the Application of the Ban · 
dages of the Head, it remains now to ſhew 
the Application of the 5 called Diviſide, 
which is very neceſſary in Practice. It con- 
ſiſts of a Fillet done up in two Rolls, about 
five Ells long, and two large Inches broad, 
which being applied to the middle of the 
Forehead, runs from before back wards, and 
then croſſes at the Nape of the Neck; then 
paſſing from behind forwards, under the Arm- 
pits, returns from before backwards, and 
crolſes at the Nape; after that mounting up 
behind the Ears, it croſſes upon the Fore- 
head, re-deſcends to the Nape, and crofles 
once more; at laſt, repaſſing under the Arm- 
pits, the two Rolls or Heads make a cir- 
cular Turn round the Body. | 

The Bandage called D:v:f7ve ſerves for the 
Burnings of the Chin, Neck and Szermem > , 
Whether it be in Children that fall in the Fire, 
or in an Army, when on the burſting of Can- 
non, the firing of Magazines, or other Acci- 
dents, the Men are burnt either all over the 
Body, or only in ſome Parts, as the Head, Chin, 
breaſt, c. Thus I ſaw, at the Siege of Baſe, 

in 
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in Flanders, at which the two Batteries of Can- 
non unfortunately burſt, three Gunners were 
burnt almoſt all over the Body: One of theſe 
three was burnt almoſt all over the Breaſt, the 
Neck, and the Chin, and ſo there was Occa- 
fion to make a divilive Bandage for him, 
For the Advantage of young Students in 
Surgery, I ſhall here relate what we cured theſe 
great Burnings with, for I was then in the Hoſ- 
pital of the Army. The Remedy we made 
uſe of with Succeſs, was no more than a 
Nutritium made in the following manner: 
Take of Ceraſ 8 Ounces, common O:1 if 
Malunts 12 Ounces, Plantane and Reſewater, 
or, which is better, Juice of Honſlee 4 Ounces, 
with about an Ounce of Vinegar; mix all in a 
Marble or Leaden Mortar, putting in firſt a 
little of the Oi, with a little of the Ceraſ, a 
little Vater or Juice, and a little Vinegar, and 
ſo alternately till all's in; ſtir it with a wooden 
Peſtle for ſix Hours, and ſo nouriſh it to the 
Conſiſtence of a Nutritium. 
Ass for the Neck, the Bandage that properly 
belongs to it is a contentive Bandage, made of 
a Fillet an Ell long, and two Fingers broad, 
the middle of which is applied to the Head, 
with the two ends dangling down upon the 
Shoulders on both Sides : After which they 
take another Fillet about two Ells long and 
three Fingers broad, done up in a Roll, and w ith 
that make ſeveral circular tutus, and ſo make 


it falt round the Body. This latt Fillet muſt 
not 
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not gird at all. As for the two Heads or Ends 
that hang down, they are then raiſed up, and 
made fait upon the Crown of the Head. 
The Breaſt has its Bandages both Common 
and Proper. The moſt common is the Napkin 
with the Scapulary, which is called the Scarf of 
tbe Breaſt, and may be uſed in ſeveral Caſes, 
ſuch as the Operation of an Ezpyema, or a 
Paracenteſit, in all the Wounds and Fiſtuld's of 
the Breaſt, -jn- fractured and diſlocated Ribs, 
and in a Fracture or Luxatlon of the Sternum. 
Each of theſe Bandages ſhall be ſpoke of in 
their proper Places, whert I come to treat of 
the Diſcaſes of every Part, as they are natural - 
ly ſituated. „ eee 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Fradture of the Clavicula, or 


Channel-bone. 


HE Channel-bone may be broke for- 
wards, back wards, or in the middle. Tis 
obſervable, that whatever way it breaks, the 
end which articulates with the Shoulder-blade 
is till lower than that end that joins the Her- 
vum, by reaſon that the Arm makes it lean 
downwards. | 
If the Fracture is tranſverſal, *tis eaſier to 
reduce than a round Fracture, upon account 
that in a tranſverſal Fracture the broken Bone 
teturns to its place, by being raiſed to one fide 
, or 
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or Pother with the Palms of one's Hands a nd 
the Fingers; bot in a round FraQture tis hard 
to keep the two Ends one upon the other; and 
they are not ſo ready to glue together. je the 
Fracture is round, you muſt ſet and pull the 
Arm backwards, while a Servant pulls the 
Shoulder forward front his Oppoſite. If the 
Fracture is tranſverfal, whether for wards or 
backwards, in order to reduce it, you muſt 
place the Patient upon a Chair without Arms, 
after which ſet your Foot againſt the Chair on 
which the Patient fits, and with your Hands 
take hold of the two Ends of his Shoulders; 
then pull ſtrongly from before back ward, puſh- 
ing with your Knee from behind forward: 
And if it fo happens that you can't reduce it 
thus, by reaſon of one of the Splinters ſunk 
downwards, lay the Patient on his Back, upon 
fomething that's hard, as a Kettle, Pan, ſquare 
Stone, or any thing that's proper, covered with 
a coarſe Covering ; and placing yourſelf in 1 
convenient Poſture, preſs the two Palms of 

our Hands with all your Force upon the two 

xtremities of theShoulder-blades, from above 
downwards : And if, after 'all, there remain 
any Splinters of the broken Bone that could not 
be reduced, you muſt make an Incifien, and 


take them out with Pincers, cutting the Points 


that gall the Fleſh. 
If the Fracture is oblique, or tranſverſal, or 


if there be many Splinters, you muſt bring em 


together as near as you can, and on — 
ion 
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nd | fion heedfully guard the Cavities that lie above 
rd and below the Channel-bones. If only one 
nd Channel-bone be broken, you mult apply four 
he BY Compreſles in four Doubles, ſoaked in an 
the aſtringent Defenſive made of Bole-Armoniac, 
the HMbites of Eggs, Dragons-blood, and Rojin, all 
the beaten together. Some apply the Defenſiye 
or bot in Winter, and lukewarm in Summer, but 
of the better way is to have it hot in all Seaſons. 
ns, Tbe abovementioned Compreſles being care- 
on fully applied both above and below the Clavi- 
ads N, you're to add two other Compreſſes, co- 
rs; Nered with Paſtboard, and ſewed, to make them 
in- pliable; theſe you're to apply over the others 
d: Din the Form of St. Aadrew's Croſs, and they 
e Nought to be cut to the Figure of the C a. 
am The Bandage is made with a Fillet fix Ells 
pon long, and four Fingers broad, done up in two 
are Rolls or Heads held in the Surgeon's Hands: 
vit The Fillet muſt be run under the Patient's 
n 2 Armpit, then mount croſs upon the Proceſs 
- officalled Acromion, after which one of the Rolls 
wol ould be carried forwards, and there held faſt, 
oel rhile the other turning behind, paſſes under 
gain che ſound Armpit from behind forwards, and 

not {uns above the Roll held faſt on the Fore-part. 

he making of this Bandage requires two Per- 

ſons, one to make the Renverſed, and the other 

the circular Rounds: Aud he who makes the 

Renverſed mult be very careful in doing his 

Duty. He takes the Roller in his right Hand, 

zolding it faſt between his four Fingers, wi.h 

ſion Q his 
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his Thumb upon the middle of it; then he 

riſes with a renverſed Turn upwards above the 

Channel-bone, as near the Neck as he can 
lowering the Roll that makes the Renverſe 
juſt by the Armpit. Then he ſtops and hold 
faſt, while the other which makes the circu- 
lar Rounds about the Body paſſes above the I 
Roll thus ſtopt, and then the Surgeon makes iſ 4 
the renverſed Turns with bis left Hand. Then If 
he runs the Roller above the firſt Caſt of the YC 
Fillet, which he covers three times equally all I {t 
over. After that, he continues the Doloire: BY 
till the Channel- bone is quite covered. This” 
is eaſily done without any Perplexity, for the 
two firſt renverſed Convolutions, both before R 
and behind, ſerve for a Rule and Direction to 
all the reſt. You muſt know, there's one Roll '® 
or Head that makes the Renverſed, and another 9% 
that makes the circular Convolutions. With g 
the laſt we make the Geranium, which 8 
done by drawing the Head of the Fillet from 
before backwards: Then we bring two Tum 
to the upper Part of the Humerus, covering. 
all the renverſed Turns, and after paſſing un- 
der the oppofite Armpit, make Rounds about 
the Body, as long as the Fillet ſerves. Ofthe 
other Head that makes the renverſed Turns 
we make a Sling for the Arm, or elſe bring 
it to circular Rounds, after the ſame manner 
with the other, and provide a Gentleman's 
Scarf, which is better for holding the Arm. 
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»#% af ©» BA - - vo 
Of the Luxation of the Channel- one. 


HO UGH the Channel-bones are arti- 

culated with the Acromion Proceſs of the 
Shoulder-Blade and the S&“eruum, by very eloſe 
and tight Cartilages and Ligaments, yet Galen 
ſays, that he underwent a Diſlocation of the 
Clavicula, which created inſufferable Pain; 
that he bore ſuch a tight Bandage as no Man elſe 
would have bore, and after having the Bandage 
upon him for a long while, was cured at laſt. 
Upon this Subjed# I ſhall only ſtay to make one 
Reflettion that's of uſe in the way of Practice, 
namely, that when the Channel bone is fractured 
in the upper Part, near the Articulation of the 
Sboulder-Blade, you muſt make the Bandage 
called Spica, which comprehend: the Geranium; 
but tf tis fractured in the middle, or wear the 
Articulation of the Sternum, you muſt apply 
he Capeline. 


C HAP. 1X. 
Of the Luxation of the Humerus. 


H E Bone that's articulated with the O29- 
plata or Shoulder-Blade, is called Hnme- 
v,0r0s adjutorizm,becaule tis (ſtrongly borne 
Þ above, both by Muſcles, and by the Apo- 


p byes of the Shoulder-Blade and the Channel- 


Q 3 bonc. 
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-iHfigpocrates calls it the Arm, or Bone 
| In this Bone we muſt firſt of al! 
| ad, which is round, very ſmooth, 
Heb) 'anddliſhed, and lodged in a ſuperficiz 
WMavity at has neither Borders nor Ligz. 
N ike the Iſchium and the Knee: he. 
this Cavity is filled with a viſcous fliny 
Matter, to facilitate the Motion of the Arm 
and Hand, which, as Galen has well obſerved, 
are the principal Inſtruments of Reaſon : And 
indeed, if we conſider the Uſe of this Member . 
with reference to Mechanicks, we muſt own; 7 
that to it we owe all the fine Pieces of Work- þ 
manſhip that the World boaſts of; and that þ 
Nature has diſplayed a wonderful Ingenuity, [ 
in allotting the Arm all the Advantages that N 
render it ſo convenient, and even ſo neceſſary 14 
in the Courſe of Life. Upon this Conſiders Ba 
tion *tis at once both juſt and neceſſary that ry 
we ſhould preſerve this Part in its naturilſ 5 
Poſture as much as we can. * 
Galen ſays, the Hameras may ſuffer Lux 
tions four ways, viz. upwards, downward +. 
forwards, and backwards. Hippocrates ſays, ＋ 

me mever faw the Hameras diſlocated forward; the 
and adds, that he does not think ſuch a Lun 
tion is poſſible : But Galen makes an Apolog 
for this Saying of H:ppecrates, upon the.Plea 
that the Country where Appocrazes lived and 
practiſed was but thin of Inhabitants, and cou 
ſequently did not afford ſo many Inſtances o 


Wounds and Accidents as Rome, which 4 
Ihe 
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the Reſidence of Galen: And to this Purpoſe 
Galea affirms, that there were more People jn 
one Street at Kome, in his time, than there were 
in Hippocrates's time in all the Country where 


he lived. Galen adds, That he had ſoen a Luxa- 
tion of the Hamerus forwards five times; once 


at Smyrna in Aſia; and four times a,. 


One of-the Cauſes that produced this SOre at 4 


Luxations, he ſays, was the Wreftling Games, 
that were very frequent at Rome in his Time. 
The other Cauſe proceeded from no other 
Source but the Ignorance of the Bone-ſetters. 
He adds, That he faw two Men at Rome, who 
had the Heads of the two Bones under the 
Armpits, and aſſured him, that inſtead of one 
Diſlocation, they had undergone two apiece. 
Now Galen perceived well that this proceeded: 
from the Ignorance of the Surgeons, as being 
unacquainted with the Nature of the Articula- 
tion, and that they had with great Violence 


puſhed the Bones from behind forwards. Upun-- 
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if they obſerve the Precepts e 


they'll never be liable to ſuch Mil D 
the Humerus can only be luxated three ways, 
ix. downwards under the Armpit, forwards, 
end backwards, the Luxation upwards being 

rather a Fracture of the Omoplata or Shoulder- 
Blade, both in its Acromion and in its Caracoides 


* Proceſs, I ſhall confine myſelf to the Luxation 
+ 3 W known 
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known by Hippocrates, namely, that down. 
wards under the Armpit, and lay open the 
Signs to know it by, and the Means to reduce 
it four ways. 

The Signs of a Luxation of the Hamerxs in 
its lower Part, are, when you find a Cavity on 
the Shoulder, and the Extremity of the Spin 
of the Shoulder-Blade, called Acromron, bends 
outwards, becauſe the Head of the Bone of the 
Arm flipping under the Armpit, makes an Emi. 
nence; the Elbow throws itſelf outwards, | 
and falls off upon the Sides, but if you preſi it 
with Force, you may make it anſwer the Touch; 
the Patient finds more difficulty in bending his | 
Arm forwards than backwards, the Arm is ll 
longer than it was, the Patient can't raiſe it on 
the oppoſite Shoulder, or touch his Mouth; in 
handling his Arm he feels a violent Pain, by Il 
reaſon that the Muſcles are much bent and I © 
preſſed, though (after all) Pain is not always 
the moſt certain Sign of the Luxation: As in 
the Cafe of the rendring or breaking of fome I * 
Fibres, the Arm can't raiſe or extend itſelf, Il 
and its Action may be diſturbed by a Comtafion 
upon the De/to:des Muſcle, an Iaflammation, 
an Impoſtume, and other Accidents. 

In the Cure of Luxation there are three ge- 
neral intentions ; the firſt is to ſet the Bone in 
its right Place; the ſecond, to keep the Bone 
in this its due Poſture; and the third, to cot- N 
re the Accidents that happen. The firſt In- 
dication is anſwered three ways, namely, by « 

| Extenſion, 
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Extenſion, Retenſian, and Impulſion, As I 
pretend to ſhew the Reduction of the Shoulder 
three or four ways, which | have followed in 
my Practice, and are like to be made uſe of 
by other PraQitioners, I ſhall begin with the 
moſt co umon and convenient eduction, Which 
takes Place when the Bone is eaſily ſet, the 
Luxation not being of long ſtanding, and the 
Patient not very fleſhy. In this Cate, place the 
Patient upon a Chair without Arms, and lower 
than the Surgeon : If the Luxation is in the 
leit Shoulder, order a Servant to graſp the Pa- 
tient on the right Side, and claſp his Hands 
faſt, the one upon t'other, under the Armpit 
of the diſlocated Arm ; then the Surgeon takes 
hold of the upper Part of the diſlocated Arm, 
under the Armpit, with his two Hands, one 
on the outſide, and t'other on the inſide, pla- 
cing his Thumbs upon the upper End of the 
Arm, one againſt another. This done, a Ser- 
vant takes the diſlocated Arm between the 
durgeon's Legs, holding by the lower Part of 
the Humerus, and pulls it forcibly downwards 
as much as he can ; upon which the Surgeon 
makes the Impulſion, keeping faſt hold of the 
Arm, as above. In making this Impulſion or 
Shove, he mult till keep in view that excel- 
lentPrecept of Hippoctates, of knowing whence 
the Bone ſlipt out, what Road it took, and 
where it tops; tor it muſt always go back the 
lame way it ſlipt out, This being well conſi- 
dered, the Surgeon muſt make three different 

Q 4 Motions, 
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Mot ions, and all almoft at once; the firſt in 
drawing the Arm from behind forwards by a 
Eine; the ſecond in'raifing it upward; and the 
third in puſhing it direckly into its Cavity. 
When the Bone te-enters its Cavity, it always 
makes a Noiſe. The Bone is known to be ſet 
when the Patient can put his Hand to his Head 
and behind his Back, | | 

The ſecond way of ſetting the Shoulder, is 
to ſingle out a Man that's bigger than the Pa- 
tient, and place the Patient's Armpit upon the 
Tip of his Shoulder. If the Luxation be in the 
left Arm, he takes hold of the lower and inner 
Part of the Hameras with his right Hand, and 
with his left Hand graſps the Wriſt of the diſ- 
tocated Arm,the Hand of which muſt be placed 
in its natural Figure, with the Thumb point- 
ed upward, and the little Finger towards the 
Ground: In this Faſhion he pulls the Arm with 
his two Hands with all his Force, reſting them 
vpon his Breaſt. Then the Sorgeon embraces 
the Patient on the right Side, and with his right 
Hand puſhes as forcibly as he can the Head 
of the Bone that's under the Armpit, from be- 
low upwards, and with the Palm of his lett 
Hand behind preſſes the Extremity of the 
Omoplata downwards, in order to lower the 
Cavity, by which means the Head of the Bone 
enters with great Facility. 

The third way of reducing the Shoulder, is 
with a Napkin; and this is a very ready and 
commodious way. You takea Liſt of Cloth 
N 1 or 
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or a ſtrong Ribbon, about an Ell and an half 
long, and an Inch, or two Fingers breadth, 
over: This you fold in at the middle, making 
a running Knot of one of the Heads, andano- 

| ther running Knot of the other Head. Th 
' Knots being joined after the Arm is put thro 
them, you apply them to the inner Part of the 
diſlocated Shoulder, upon a good Compreſs of 
Linen four times doubled, and laid circularly 
| round the Arm. The Knots mult fall at the 
external lateral Part of the Hamerut, above the 
Compreſs; then you draw them as hard as you + 
! | can, running the two Heads from without in- 
| |; wards; after that you pull the two Heads from 
within outwards, above the external Part of 
the Elbow; the Patient being ſet, as I have 
ſaid, upon a Chair without Arms. This done, 
a Servant muſt come and embrace him upon 
the ſound Side, and hold him faſt with all his 
force. If the Patient's Seat is not large enough, 
another muſt be got, upon which the Surgeon 
is to mount, having hung about his Neck 4 
Napkin folded in the middle, and tied at the 
two.ends: Then a Servant comes behind the 
Surgeon, and draws the Arm with the Liſt 
between the Surgeon's Legs, pulling it down 
with force downward, from without inwards, 
at the ſame time that the Surgeon graſps the 
head of the Arm, and raiſing the Arm, with 
the Napkin about his Neck, pulls it with his 
two Hands from the out to the inſide, bear- 
ing his Hand towards. the. other Shoulder, 
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by which means he thruſts it into its Cavity. 
The fourth Way of reducing the Shoulder, 
is with the Heel; when the Patient can neither 
ſtand nor fit, The Patient is laid on his Back 
on a Quilt or Covering, and a Clew of Thread 
or a Ball of Leather filled with Saddle-ſtuffing 
or Cotton, proportionable to the Capacity of 
the Arm-pit, is put in it; then the Surgeon ſit- 
ting oppoſite to the Patient, before the diſlo- 
cated Arm, reduces the Bone, if it be the right 
Shoulder, with the right Heel, and with the 
left Heel if it de the Teft Shoulder: He graſps 
the lower Part af the Patient's Arm above the 
Elbow, and pulls it down towards the Feet, at 
the ſame time puſhing the Head of the Bone 
upwards with his Heel. While this is doing, 
another Servant keeps up the Arm with a 
Handkerchief, « fine Napkin, or a piece of Liſt, 
and with the Sole of his Foot preſſes the Shoul- 
der downwards, to facilirate the re-entrance 
of the Head of the Boneinto its Cavity. This 
Method is indeed very good. 
Here I only take notice of what is moſt re- 
lar in theſe ſout Methods of reducing a 
uxation of the Humeras; and Pm fully per- 
ſuaded, that unleſs the Diſlocation be of very 
long ſtanding, and the Body very corpulent, 
young Sargeons Will ſucceed, if they obſerve the 
ethods now laid down. But if after all ne- 
ceſlary Precautions they can't compaſs the end, 
then recourſe muſt be had to Machines, ſuch 
as the Gate, the Ladder,the Gloſſoromms of Hip- 


poerazer, 
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pocrates and the Lambi. For my part, I can ſay 
and affirm, that without ſuch Machines I have 


ſet diſlocated Shoulders in Perſons of all Ages, 


ſome above $0 Years old, both Men and - 
men; but at the ſame. time it muſt be remem- 
ber'd, theſeLxxetiovs were of no long ſtanding, 
After the reduction of the Hamerut, you 
muſt make the Bandage called Spica, which is 
done two Ways; firſt, with a Swarbbaud rolled 
up to one Head; and ſecondly, with a Roller 
done up to two Heads. Before you put on the 
Bandage, you muſt apply the Dreſſings, con- 
ſiſting of a round Ball or Cuſhion of the big - 
neſs of an Egg, ſtuffed with Cattos orH/orfled, 
and laid under the Arm- pit; then a large Piece 
of Linen cut into half Malta Croſſes, with a 
Compreſs ot four Plaits, cut in the ſame Shape, 
ſteeped in Vinegar and Water, and covered 
with the Whites of Eggs beat up with Oil of 
Roſs. This Compreſs mult be applied very 
hot to the Shoulder above the Cuſhion; and 
then, in order to tie up the Shoulder with a 
Roller of one Head, you mult begin to apply the 
end of the Roller under the ſound Arm pit, in 
the outer Part of it, aud aſcend forwards crof= 
ſing the Neck; after which you run it from 
behind torwards-under the Arm-pit, making a 
Croſs called Chiaſte or X, directly upon the 
tip (or Acromion) of the Shoulder. At every Chs 
or Croſs you are to puta Pin. This done, you 
continueto run the Roller backwards upon the 
Back, and ſo turn forwards along by the firſt 
Q 6 Caſt, 
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Caſt. Thus continuing to put a Pin at every, 


C+:, you run the Roller along upon the former 
Turns, both before and behind; at laſt you 
ſtrike above the hinder Plait, and running for- 
wards croſs upon the Shoulder, make a fourth 
Chi. All theſe Croſſes, which we call CH, will 
form by degrees little Doleires. This Bandage 
is called Spica, becauſe it repreſents the figure 
of an Ear of Corn; and under the Ear the 
Geranium is formed, which makes a Triangle 
of the figure of a Crane flying. For the Ge- 
ranium you muſt make two turns, about two 
Fingers breadth above the Spica, round the 
Neck of the Arm ; ſo running from before to 
the hinder Parts, cover: the whole Spica, and at 
laſt repaſs under the Arm- pit. If you have a 
mind to make a Sling of the Band or Roller, 
bend in the Patient's Arm, and run it under his 
Wriſt, ſo that the Thumb may be a little higher 
than the Elbow ; then run it over the Patient's 
Shoulder, near the Neck ; after that, make a 
circular. round or turn about the Body, and 


ſo paſs it above the upper Part of the Arms, con- 


tinuing theſe turns till the Roller is ſpent. This 
is the Spica made with a Roller of one Head. 
We come next to deſcribe a Spica, done 
with a Roller with two Heads. This Roller 
mult be of the ſame length and breadth with 
'the former. You begin to apply under the 
affected Arm-pit, then you riſe over the Shoul- 
der, and ſo croſs, making the Head in the 
right Hand to pals firſt, when you _ = 
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Heads from the one Hand to the other. I in- 
timated, that when we make uſe of a Roller 
with two Heads, the right Hand muſt always 
give its Head to the left, and the left to the 
right, Each of the Heads muſt be turned both 
before and behind; then yon paſs under the 
ſound Arm-pit, and ſhift Handy in paſſing 
over the firſt turns. This done, you come 
to.croſs upon the Shoulder, and ſo re- paſs 
under the Arm-; pit, and form the Spica, as I 
ſnewed you with the other Roller. Having 
made three Spica's, you then make the Gera- 
nium, with the Head that runs forwards, and 
the Head that tuns behind muſt riſe over the 
affected Shoulder along the Neck. Then ha- 
ving put the Arm into a Scarf or Sling, you 
re- paſs over the ſame Shoulder from behind 
forwards, and make a circular Convolution 
round the Body, in paſſing above the upper 
Part of the Arm. At laſt you make faſt the 
Roller where it ends. 

The double Spica for both Shoulders diſlo- 
cated, is made as follows: After having ap- 
plied the Compreſſes and Cuſhions, as in the 
other Bandage, you take a Swath- band eight 
Ells long, and the breadth of five Fingers over, 
rolled up to two Heads. Beginning under one 
of the two Arm-pits, you croſs upon the 
Shoulder, and ſhift Hands, running one Head 
before, and the other behind. Aſter that 
you croſs under the other Arm-pit, and then 
riſe above the other Shoulder, and crofling, 

orm 
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form three ſinall Doloiret at the upper Part of 
the Arm of each Shoulder, as you did in the 
Spica for one Shoulder; and under the Spica 
of each Side, you muſt make the Geranium by 
two turns of the Roller round the Neck of 
the Arm, run from each of the Heads that 
make the Spica. This done, you make a 
circular Convolution from each Head round 
the Body, and with two Napkins make Slings 
for the two Arms. a 


a 

Of the Fracture of the Sboulder- Blade. 
Hams thus ſhewn the diſtinguiſhing Signs 

of the Luxation of the Humerut, or the 
Bone of the Arm, its flying out of the Cavity 
of the Shoulder-Blade, and the means tor 
reducing it, together with the moſt neceſſary 
Remedies, we come to treat of the Fracture 
that may happen, either in the whole Body, 
or in the Parts of the Shoulder-Blade. For 
ſometimes the Spina or Ridge may be fractured; 
ſometimes the tip or extremity called Acro- 
mion, and ſometimes the Body of the Shoul - 
der-Blade, which is very ſlender, are ſo ſerved. 
In the Courſe of my Practice I have ſeen the 
Shoulder-Blade broke into ſeveral Splinters ; 
and if theſe are quite ſeparated and prick the 
Fleſh,you muſt make an Incifion,and pull them 


out; but if they are not quite aſunder, you 
m 
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mult keep them cloſe with a Compreſs done 
over with Glue or black Pitch, applied upon 
the Fractures; and over that Compreſs you 
muſt lay a Paſtboard, with a Compreſs fous 
Plaits thick ſewed to it, in order to keep the 
Bone tight and ſafe. After this Application is 
duly performed, you muſt make the Bandage 
called Etoile; and let the Fracture be either 
in one or in both Shoulders, this muſt ſtill 
be the Bandage. This Bandage is made as a 
Roller with one Head. If the right Shoul - 
der is fractured, you mult apply the end of 
the Roller behind, under the left Arm-pit, 
and then riſe obliquely over the right Shoul- 
der, moving from the out to the inſide, then 
re-paſs from the infide backwards, and ſo 
make a Croſs upon the firſt turns. *Tis this 
Croſs that gives it the Name of Etoile, and 
all the Tracts are marked by vertue of this 
Crofs, which is backwards; and follow the 
ſame Convolutions of the Roller, you're to 
paſs ſtill from the out to the inſide, and from 
the in to the outſide, croſſing always behind, 
by which you're to make Doloires two Fin 
broad, for you muſt cover the whole Shoul- 
der-Blade. At laſt you compleat the Bandage 
by a circular Convolution round the Body. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Fracture of the Humerus, or 
the Bone of the Arm. 


HE Signs of a Fracture in the Bone of 

the Arm, are evident, even to external 
View; for if *tis a compleat Fracture, there 
will be a faultineſs in the Figure, and the 
Arm will appear crooked. Beſides, the Senſe 
of Touching will likewiſe diſcover it, for in 
handling the Arm a Crack will be heard. In 
order to reduce, you mult make an extenſion, 
and a. counter-extenſion; and if the Ends lie 
one upon another, you muſt make a ſtronger 
extenſion with ſtrong Liſt. Here there's one 
Remark to be made that's very neceſſary in 
the Way of Practice; namely, that in ſettin 
the Arm, the Patient mult fit upon an — 
Chair, that a Servant may embrace and 
graſp him under the Arm pit of the ſound 
Arm; that another Servant muſt take hold 
of his Arm, and draw it upwards, without 
raiſing it; that at the ſame time a third Ser- 
vant is to pull the Arm downwards towards 
tie Ground; and, in fine, that the Arm mult 
never be extended, and that the Elbow muſt 
always be bent in when you thus draw the 
Arm. This prepared, the Surgeon mult 
make the Conforination, by taking hold of 
the Arm with the Palms of his two Hands, 


and adjuſt the Bone by re-inſtating it in its 
Tro- 
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proper Place, The - 9 mult all be rea- 
dy, with the Whites of Eggs beaten up with 
Oil of Roſes, and a little Vinegar warmed. 
At the ſame time you muſt have four Swath- 
bands or Rollers, with four Tongitudinal 
Compreſſes, one tranſverſal, and two Pieces 
of Paſt board. The firſt Roller muſt be an 
Ell and a half long, and two large Inches 
broad. Phe ſecond ought to be an Ell and 
three quarters long, and of the ſame breadth 
with the firſt : But the length and breadth of 
the third can't be exactly determined, a Va- 
ricty ariſing from the difference of Age, and 
the different bulk and length of the Parts ; 
however, generally Perſons of equal Age re- 

vire Rollers of equal length and- breadth. 
' I'was for this Reaſon that Hippocrates left all 
to the Prudence of the Surgeon ; and when 
he ſpoke of the length and breadth of the 
Rollers, he underſtood it of Perſons of a ma- 
ture compleat Age, that were arrived at their 
full Dimenfions. The ſame Rule did he ob- 
ſerve with reference to every Part of the 
Body; and I, in Imitation of his Example, 
give the fame Caution to young Surgeons, 
relating to the length and breadth of Bands, 
computing their Meaſure to be always pro- 
portionable to the Dimenſion of each Part, 


For the Arm the Roller may be an Ell and a 


half long, and two Inches broad; and when 
I ſay the Arm, I mean the Cxbitns as well as 
the Hamerns. The Roller for a fractured 
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Shoulder-Blade ought to be five Ells long, 
and the breadth of five Fingers broad ; for 
the Leg, two Ells and a half in length, and 
three Fingers in breadth, that is, relating to 
the firſt Under-band, and the two Upper- 
bands; but the ſecond Hypodeſmis or Under- 
band ought to be three Ells long. A Roller 
for the Thigh ſhould be three Ells long, and 
four Fingers broad; only the ſecond Band 
for the I high ſhould be three Ells and a quar- 
ter long. All this I only deſign for a general 
Rule, extending to every Part that ſtands in 
need of Bandages. TW 
Having already deſcribed the length and 
breadth of the two firſt Bands, for a Fracture 
ia the upper Bone of the Arm, I am now to 
tell you, that the two other Bands that are 
proper in this Caſe, muſt be of the ſame length 
and breadth. But before I come to ſhew the 
Application of 'em, I muſt give you to know, 
that as Bones may be fractur d in ſeveral places, 
ſo they muft be rolled up different Ways: 
For if the great Bone of the Arm be fractured 
in the lower Part, and the Bone flies off to the 
infide, you mult run the end of the Roller 
from the out to the infide, and make three cir- 
cular Rounds upon the Fracture; after which 
you riſe upwards by little Dolores, till you 
come under the Arm- pit. With the ſecond Rol- 
ler you make two Convolutions over the firit 
Turns of the Band, then you deſcend un- 


der the Elbow, where you make a circular 
| Round, 
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Round, leaving the Elbow uncovered; after 
which you re-aſcend, and terminate the ſe- 
cond along with the firſt. 

Tho” the great Bone of the Arm is rounder, 
and withal more even than any other Bone, 
yet there's no danger in applying ſome tranſ- 
verſe Compreſs to make it equal all over. Af- 
ter that you apply four longitudinal Compreſ- 
ſes, four times doubled, about eight Fingers 
dreadth long, and two broad. Theſe longi- 
tudinal Compreſſes muſt be laid along the 
Arm lengthways, leaving a ſmall diſtance be- 
tween every two of them. Towards the fold 
of the Elbow they may be a little ſhorter, to 
avoid Pain. The third Roller is applied to 
the Fracture with a fingle Turn, after which 
it riſes upwards in great Doloires, and termi- 
nates with the two firſt. 

Galen orders four, and would have the 
fourth to begin on the upper Part, and then 
deſcend in great Circuits, being applied on 
the fame fide with the two Under-bands. 
This done, you apply Paſte-boards of a con- 
venient length, about ſix Fingers broad, and 
of the ſame length with the Compreſſes. 
Theſe muſt be made faſt with ſmall Ribbons, 
one in the middle, and one at each end. It 
the Arm is fractured in the middle, after mak- 
ing three Convolutions round the Fracture, 
you muſt mount upwards, paſs under the 
Arm- pit, make a Round about the Body, and 


continue as above. If the Neck of the Arm, 
near 
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near the Head, is broke, you muſt make the 
Spica Bandage: The Succeſs I myſelf have 
experienced, in the Caſe of a Woman that 
was fourſcore Years of Age, and not above 
two Months under Cure. 


e 
Of the Fracture of the fore. part of the Arm. 
—— fore · part of the Arm is compoſed 

of the Cubitut and the Radius, fo theſe 
two Bones, may be either jointly fractured, 
or one of them only at a time. There is more 
danger and more Difficulty in the Cure, when 
they are both broken, upon the account that 
they are not ſo eaſily kept tight as when only 
one is fractured; for the one, which remains 
unbroken, ſuſtains the Arm, and hinders the 
Muſcles- to retire, which they do upon a joint 
Fracture. The Fracture of the Radius is more 
eaſy to cure than that of the Cubitus, becauſe 
the latter ſerves for a Stay. to the former. If 
both are fractured, you muſt make a greater 
Extenſion than you do when only one is 
broken, for then the ſound Bone is a Stay 
and Prop to the other. 

In order to compaſs a due Reduction, you 
mult. make an Extenſion and Counter-Ex- 
tenſion ; after which, you make the Patient {it 
down upon a Chair, or lie in Bed, and order 


one to take hold of his Elbow with his two 
" Hands, 
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Hands, graſping it both on the outſide and 
the inſide, and another to graſp the fore- part 
of the Arm above the Wriſt with his two 
Hands. Theſe two Servants are to pull or 
draw equally, putting the Hand in its natural 
Poſture, ſo that the Thumb is pointed up- 
wards, and the little Finger to the Ground. 
After this, the Surgeon comes and makes the 
Conformation with both his Hands. This 
done, and the Dreſſings bong prepared, you 
muſt have in readineſs four Rollers, tho? in- 
deed three might ſerve. Theſe muſt be of 
the fame length and breadth with thoſe for the 
upper Arm. If the Fracture is in the lower 
or middle Part of the Fore-arm, and if one or 
both the Bones are ſprung to the Inſide, it be- 
boves you to apply the end of the Roller on 
the outſide, and ſo make three Convolutions, 
as upon other Fractures Then'you mount 
upwards in little Doloires, the Arm being bend- 
ed or bowed in, and finiſh or make it faſt a- 
bove the Elbow, which is left uncovered. The 
ſecond Roller is to be applied on the ſame fide 


with the former, making two Turns round 


the Fracture, after which you defcend lower, 
and then re- aſcend in great Doloires to join 
the firſt Band. After that, you apply tranſverſe 
Compreſſes, or rather only one of them, that 
being ſufficient. The way of cutting the Com- 
preſſes is this: Take a Piece of Linen that's 
twelve Fingers breadth long, and eight broad, 
fold it lengthways in 3 or 4 gradual 


4 0 
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ſo that the Plaits do not touch one another, 
This Compreſs you are to apply to the lower 
Part of the two Bones, placing the thickeſt 
Part, where the Plaits fall, down towards the 
Wriſt. You lay it over the Band to render 
the fore-part of the Arm equally big and 
round, to the End that the longitudinal 
Compreſſes may bear upon an equal Plan, 
having the ſame length and breadth with that 
of the Arm. The two ſmall Paſte-boards muſt 
be applied on the outſide and the inſide, to 
ſupport the two Bands, being diſtant or ſepa- 
rated about the breadth of one Finger both 
above and below. Theſe you tie on with 
three ſmall Ribbons, and put the Arm into a 
Scarf or Sli You muſt not forget to bend 
in and extend the Patient's Arm after ten or 
twelve Days, that the Cal/zs is a little firm; 
and that, for fear of making an Auchyleſis in 
the Articulation of the Elbow, which would 


hinder it to ſtretch and bend. 
* 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Diſlocation of the Cubit. 


Aving thus diſpatched the Diſeaſes relat- 

ing to the Continuity of the 'Caub:tns 

and the Radius, namely, their FraQuures, and 
the Means to rednce them ; it remains now 


to ſet forth thoſe relating to their Contigui- 
4 ty, 


r — 
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ty, viz. a Defluxion, an Anchylo/es, and a 
Luxation. The laſt of theſe I mean to de- 
monſtrate exactly; and indeed, we may ſay 
juſtly, that the Luxation of the Cubit is very 
hard to be reduced, eſpecially if it be com- 
pleat, and the internal Proceſs is got into the 
place of the external. 

The Cubitus may be diſlocated four Ways, 
vi. outwards, inwards, upwards and down- 
wards ; and of theſe Luxations ſome are 
compleat, ſome incompleat. The external 
Diſlocation may happen ſeveral Ways, whe- 
ther by an over-violent Extenfion, or by a 
Fall, or by a violent Blow, that makes the 
external Proceſs rub upon the bottom of its 
Cavity. In this Caſe the Bone is diſlocated 
outwards, or to the outſide, and the internal 
Coronides Proceſs ftands in the Place of the 
external ; the internal being then very low, 
whereas the external is mnch raiſed. The 
moſt certain Sign of an outward Luxation is, 
when the Arm is ſtreight. 

The other compleat Luxation is occafioned 
in like manner by ſome great Fall, or by a 
Fall upon ſomething that's very hard. In this 
Caſe the Arm 1s more bended or bowed than 
it ſhould be, and the internal Proceſs touches 
the bottom of its Cavity ; the Luxation falls 
out behind the internal Condylus of the Hame- 
rut, Or the upper Bone of the Arm, and the 
aternalCoronidesProcels is placed in the room 
of the internal, and th infide of the _— 

an 
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andthe Wriſt is turned outwards towards the 


Back. Another very certain Sign is, that the 
Arm is always folded or bent in. 

The incompleat Luxations are two in num- 
ber, viz. one upwards, and one downwards. 

Todiſtinguiſh theſe two, we muſt remark, 
that in the firſt we feel an Eminence above, 
upon the external Condylus of the Arm; and 
in the latter, the two Proceſſes of the Cubitrs 
are hooked in between the Proceſs of the 
Pulley, and the internal Condylus of the Arm. 

In order to make a compleat external Luxa- 
tion, you mult ſet the Patient upon an unarmed 
Chair of a middling height. If the Luxation 
is in the right Cubit, a Servant muſt get on 
the left Side of the Patient, and embrace him ; 
another Servant on the right Side mult graſp 
with both his Hands on the upper Part of the 
Humerus or great Bone of the Arm, and a 
third Servant, placed juſt before him, muſt 
take hold of the fore-part of the Arm, a lit- 
tle above the Wriſt, and keep both the Arm and 
the Hand in their natural Poſture. Thetwo 
firſt Servants muſt pull both upwards and 
downwards, and the Surgeon takes his Place 
between the Patient's Legs. If the right Arm 
is affeQed, the Surgeon places the bending 
Part of his left Arm four or fiveFinger's breadth 
under the luxated Cubit; then he pulls with 
all his force from the out to the inſide, and 
ſo the Cubitus is reduced. If the left Arm is 


affected, the Surgeon places himſelf in like 
manner 
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manner on the inſide of it, and with the bend 
of his right Arm pulls the diſlocated Cabitus 
from the outſide inwards. I 6219] 

To reduce a complete internal Luxation, the 
Patient muſt be held by two Servants, one ha- 
ving hold of his Body, and the other of the upper 
Part of his Arm. Then the Surgeon takes the 
Arm in his left Hand, and graſps the Elbow on 
the outſide; and with his right Hand takes hold 


of the Wriſt, and ſo pulls the Arm with both his 


Hands, from the outfide inwards, raiſing the 
Cubit forcibly upwards, ſo that the Patient's 
Hand is placed upon his Shoulder. By this 
means an internal Luxation is eaſily reduced. 
The incomplete Luxations are not ſo hard to 
ſet. When the Eminence of the Elbow riſes 
upwards above the Pulley, then-youmuſtpufh 
from above downwards; and if *tis hooked in 
under the Side of the Pulley, you muſt puſh 
that Eminence from below upwards, and that 
with greater Force, becauſe the Side of the Pul- 
ley is higher below than above. At the ſametime 
you mult not forget the neceſſary Extenſion. 
Every time you dreſs the Patient, make him 
bend and extend his Arm, for fear of an An- 
chylofis in the Cavity As for the Dreflings, 
cut your Plaiſter and Compreſſes in this Faſhion. 
Take a Rag about ſixteen Finger's Breadth 
long, and fix broad, fold it lengthways, and 
then upon the Breadth, into. four Double; 
and cut it ſloping, running along by the Pla' s 
to the four Ends, and __ leave three Fingers 
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of the Cloth whole. As for the ſingle Cloth 


that is firſt applied, you mult cut it like the 
Compreſs, and cover it with a Defenſative, 


and apply it partly to the Cubit, and partly 
to the upper Arm: And the Comprels ſteeped 
in warmed 0 xycrate, muſt be applied ſo as to 
fit the Cubit and the Arm. ; 
The moſt proper Bandage is the Doloire, 
which is made of a Roller with oneHead, about 
five Ells long, and two Inches broad, applied 
to the lower Part of the Humerut, and then run 
in two Rounds or circular Convolutions about 
the Arm, in order to deſcend by the Elbow. 
Aſter that it makes two circular Rounds about 
the upper Part of the Cubit, and ſo paſſes to the 
inſide of the Elbow, or bend of the Arm. 
Then it re- paſſes upon the inferior Part of the 
Hameras, or great Bone of the Arm, in makin 
two little Doloires from above downwards,an 
from below upwards, til! the whole Elbow 
or Cubit is covered. At laſt it riſes in Do- 
loires along the Arm to the Armpit, and con- 
cludes in a round or two about the Body. 


"CHAP, XIV. 


The Bandage for Phlebotomy in ile 
Arm. 


THE Bandage for 2 in the Arm is 
made with a Fillet of the Breadth of two 


. ˙ 1A i tes re rot — * 


Fingers, and long in proportion to the Arm. I. 
en kin 


Wh 
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When you tie up the right Arm, you take the 
Filletin your n „ holding it with your 
ore- finger and your Middle- 
finger; and with the two other Fingers you 
keep faſt the End of the Fillet, which ought to 
hang about half'a quarter. under the Little-fin- 
Then you mutt join the Lips of the Ori- 
Res with the'Fore-finger and the Middle- finger 
of the leſt Hatid; after which, folding the two 
other Fingers, you puſh with the End of your 
Fore· finger the Lip of the Orifice from the out- 
fide inwards ; and with the Tip of the Middle- 
finger you draw the Skin from the inſide out- 
wards. This done, you apply the Compreſs 
with your right Hand, and hold it un with the 
Fore and Middle · finger of the left Hand. Then 
you put your T humb behind the Elbow, hold- 
ing your other two Fingers folded; and with 
yout right Hand you place the Fillet upon the 
Compreſs with two Fingers, at the ſame time 
that the Thumb of the ſame Hand ſtays upon the 
Elbow: Then with the left Hand a little raiſed 
you make the Bandage, by taking hold of the 
Fillet: that hangs on the inſide, and pulling it 
from within outwards above the Elbow; then 
paſſing it over the Compreſs by lifting the two 
Fingers one after anqther. This done, you 
draw the Fillet above the Elbow, from the iu- 
ide ontwards, in order to make two or three 


Rounds vponthe Orifice: And with the End of 


of tWONthe Fillet held in the right Hand, you make a 
Arm. Kenverſe, at laſt tie the two Ends together be- 
Whenftiad the Elbow. R 2 CHAP 
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C H A P. XV. c ; ering 
_ Of the Bandage for an Aneuriſma. 


6 by E Bandage for the Operation of the 
1 Avenriſma (or Dilatation or Rupture of 
the Arteries) is made with a Fillet fix; Ells 
long, and two Inches broad: But ſtill you're 
to obſerve, that when we fix a Meaſure, we 
only mean it of the Generality and common 
Size of Men; for in particular Cafes regard 
muſt be had to the Age and Size of the Body. 
Before you apply the Fillet, you muſt apply a 
round Compreſs of four Doubles, and lay 
above [that two other Compreſſes made croſs- 
ways, being a quarter and a half long, and 
of the Breadth of three Fingers. The Fület 
being rolled op to a round Ball, you take it 
in your right Hand, and place the End of it 
above the Elbow; then you run it over the 
Compreſſes that lie in croſs-faſhion, and ſo 
conduct up and down in forming little Do- 
loires both above and below, after having 
made ſeveral Turns within the bend of the 
Elbow. This done, it mounts upwards along 
the Arm in Doloires; *and at laſt you put a 
Compreſs eight Plaits thick near the Armpit 
and after covering it with ſeveralConvolutions, 
you terminate in a round about the Body. 
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| Hr | 
_ Of the Diſlocation of the Wriſt. 


TAE Wriſt is compoſed of eight Bones, 
1 drawn up in two Rows, four a-breaſt. 
Three of the Bones of the firſt Row are re- 
ceived in a double Cavity in the lower Part of 
the Kaul; and the fourth, which is under 
the Bone that ſuſtains the Little- finger, is not 
articulated. The Bones of the ſecond Row 
ate articulated by their lower Parts, with the 
upper Parts of the Metacarput. Commonly 
theſe Bones are not diſlocated but in the upper 
Part, hen they depart from the Cavity of the 
Radius; and this may come to paſs inwards, 
outwards, and ſideways. When they are diſ- 
located to the infide, the Hand falls back wards 
and if the Luxation runs outwards, the Hand 
bends; inwards. When the Diſlocation is 
rr turus ſometimes to the 
Little finger. and ſometimes to the Thumb. 
Having thus laid down the Signs of a Luxa- 
tion of the Wriſt, we come now to ſhew how 
to ſet and reduce it: For which End, a Ser- 
vant muſt take hold of the Cubit of the Patient 
above the Wriſt, and draw it. The inſide 


of the; Patient's, Hand mult be ſpread upon a 
Table, drawing every Finger one after an- 
other to reduce the Lendons to their natural 
Situation. Then the Surgeon is to preſs the 
Eminence with the Palms of his two Hands 
ſtom above downwards. The ſame is the 
R 3 Method 
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Method if the Luxation be on the infide. If 
the Luxation is lateral, a Servant muſt take 
hold of the Arm by the lower Cabitus, upon 


which the Surgeon takes the Hand, and ſets 


it right in making it turn to the Side that's 
oppolite to the Eminence. + T 
Having thus ſet the Wriſt, you are to tie 
with three Fillets, each of them two Ells long, 
and two Inches broad. Before you make the 
Bandage, it behoves you to apply a ſingle 
Rag about ten Fingers Breadth long, and as 
broad as the Wriſt ; and above that a Com- 
ſs of four Doubles of the ſame Length and 
readth, The ſingle Rag muſt be ſteeped in 
Vinegar and Water, and covered with a De- 
fenſative made of the Whites of Eggs and Oi! 
of Roſes. You apply the Rag thus prepared 
in a circular way, round the Wriſt, and-lay 
the Compreſs above it after tis likewiſe ſteeped 
in Vinegar and Water. If the Diſlocation is 
on the inſide, you muſt run the firſt Caſtofthe 
Fillet from the out to the inſſde, and then 
make two Rounds upon the difſòcated Part; 
after that you deſcend obliquely upon the 
Hand ang ſmall Doloires; then paſſing 
between the Thumb and the Fore- finger, along 
the inſide of the Hand, you come to eroſs upon 
the Wriſt, and ſo aſcend upwards by Delorres: 
The Arm being bended in, you eome at lalt 
to make faſt above the Elbow with two or 
three Rounds, leaving the Elbow uncovered. 


The ſecond Fillet runs the ſame Courſe ; that 
15 
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is, it paſſes by the inſide of the Hand like the , 
other, and terminates in the lower Part of the 
ut Bone of the Arm, leaving the Elbow bare. 
he third mult be applied over twoPaſt-boards, 
guarded with their Compreſſes in which they are 
ſewed. Theſe Paſt · boards muſt be about ſix 
Fingers Breadth long, and as broad as the 
MWriſt, one of them being laid on the inſide, and 
another on the outſide of the Wriſt. With this 
Fillet make two turns about the Joint, and, with- 
out running it between the Thumb and Fore- 
fingercarry it upwards in Doloiret, and terminate 
withthe former two, leaving the Elbow bare. 


— 


RN 
Of the Diſſoacation of the Carpus, Me- 
i tacarpus, and Fingers. 


HE Bones of the Carpas are more apt to 

relaxate than to ſuffer Luxation. But if 
any of theſe Bones be diſlocated, you feel a 
ſort of Cavity on the outſide, and an Eminence 
or Riſing on the inſide. This Luxation is re- 
dreſſed after the ſame manner with that of the 
Wriſt, by placing the Hand upon a Table, and 
making a Preſſure upon the Eminence. 

All the three Phalanges or Ranks of the 
Thumb. may ſuffer Luxation, and theſe Luxa- 
tions are ſometimes very eaſy, and ſometimes 
very hard to reduce. Not long ago, I had 
todo with a Luxation of the middle Row of 
| R 4 the 
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he Thumb of a Boy, that gave me a great. 
deal of Trouble. When I came to ſee it I 


found the Fhumb quite incurvated, and very 


much ſhortned, and the Extremity. of the mid- 
dle Bone advanced very far in the inſide of 
his Hand under the Thenar Muſcle. In order 
to ſet it, I placed his Hand upon the Table, 
and applied two Cargucſian Nooſes, one to 


the Wriſt, and another upon the middle of 
the affected Bone, the former being ſtronger 


than the latter. This done, I turned over. his 
Hand vpon the Table, and ordered the Nooſe 
to be pulled by two Servants, obſerving all the 


while carefully, that a due Reduction requires 


Retenfion, Extenfion, and Impulſion, which 
I regularly put in Execution, or elſe I had never 
compaſſed my End. The Nooſe I put upon 
the Wriſt, was only to keep the Hand firm, 
and to make the Back of the Hand bear ſtrong- 
ly upon the Table. The other Servant pulled 
the other Nooſe with all his Force, and I in 
like manner applied all my Force in making 

the Impulſion with my two Thumbs. 
Thus did I reduce it, but with a great deal 
of Trouble. After ſetting ir, I made a Ban- 
dage with a Fill.t about an Ell long, and at- 
ter making three Rounds about the Wriſt, [ 
carried it down to the Extremity of the Thumb, 
and back again in ſmall Dolozres, in order to 
lake a Chaſer (or Croſs) upon the Joint of the 
bumb. At laſt I made a circular Convolu- 
tion round the Wriſt ; and in eight or ten Days 
time 
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time the Patient made uſe of his Thumb.” 
Of the four Bones of the Metacarpar, thoſe 
inthe middle ſuffer Luxation both inwards and 
outwards, but not ſide ways: But thoſe which 
ſupport the fore Fi and the little Finger, 
undergo Luxation all the three Ways. 

All the Bones of the Fingers may undergo 
Luxation inwargs, outwards and ſide ways, 
and are reduced upon a Table, like thoſe of 
the. Wriſt by making an Extenſion, and a 
Preſfare upon the'Eminences, as above. For 
the Bandage we make a half Gantlet (deſcribed 
elſewhere) which ſerves for all the Joints of 
the Finger. "The. Fillet ſhould be three Ells - 
long, and an Inch broad, and rolled up to a 
Head. If the Luxation affords three or four 
Joints of the inferiour Parts of the Bones of 
the Fingers, you mult make the half Garrler 
a whole one, by beginning to apply the Fillet 
on the outſide: of the Wriſt, and running it 
towards the inſide of the Hand. Then you + 
paſs it between the Thamb and the fore Finger, 
from within outwards ; after that you make a 
Croſs * the Article or Joint of the Thumb, 
and paſſing along the outſide of the Hand, re- 
turn by the inſide to the outſide again, runnin 
between the Thumb and the fore Finger, 
ſo make a Ch: (or Croſs) upon the Joint of 
the fore Finger. Thus you continue the ſame 
Turns or Convolutions, and croſs upon all 
the firſt | Joints of the Fingers, and after all, 
terminate in two Rounds about the firſt. © If 

| R F only 
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only on Bang of apy, F inger is 1 
you mutt make the CHaſte, as in the Ban 
x44 1 e afte, as in the! 1 
RA 
Of the Fractures of, the Carpus, Me 
cd tacarpus,' aud Fingers. 


T* E Bones of the Carpas are ſeldom ſrac- 
tured, unleſs it be by very violent Blows; 
but thoſe of the Metacarpus and the Fingers 
are eaſily broken. To reduce them, you muſt 
lace. the Hand upon a Table, and order a 
8 to pull the Wriſt upwards: The Hand 
deing thus ſupported, you muſt pull all the 
Fingers, one after another, in order to reſtore 
Hey, yt to their primitive Situation. 
The 0 of the Mezacarpxs is made with 
2 Fillet two Ells long, and two Fingers broad, 
Tolled up to a Head. With this you make two 
or 1585 8 round the U 5, then 2 
ing obliquely, making two Doloires, and paſ- 
tos from the inſide to the outſide of the Hand, 
you afterward run the Fillet betwixt the Thumb 
and the fore Finger, and make a ſmall Doloire 
abovethe Hand. After that, you run from the 
out to the inſide of the Hand, and form ano- 
ther ſmall Doloire, to be three times repeated, 
ſo as to make a es Upon the Metacarpus 
you muſt lay a Compreſs, with its Paſtboard 
wed together, there being in the Paliboard 
an 


Finger: Then you re-aſcend to the Wriſt, aſter 
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and Compreſs a Notch or Hollow cut betwixt 
the Thumb and fore Finger. This Compreſs is 
to'be laid over the firſt turn of the Fillet, and 
with the remainder of the Fillet you make two 


Convolations of a Spica, paſſing as in the firſt 
Convolution, between the Thumb and fore- 


making two turns to cover the Spies; and 
when you areat the Wriſt, you make faſt the 
Fillet with ewo circular Rounds, and after all 
_ the Armin a Sling. | 3 

If the Thumb is fractured, you muſt tie it 
with a Band or Fillet an Ell and a half long, 
and of the breadth of one Finger. After 
making two turns round the Wriſt, to fix the 


Fillet, you muſt obliquely roll the Thumb, 


having firſt laid upon the Fracture a- little 
Compreſs ſteeped in a convenient Liquor. This 
done, you make three ſmall-turns round the 
Fracture, obſerving the fame Courſe upon the 
two Phalanges, it two Bones be fraQured. 
After this, you apply four little Compreſles, 
the breadth of the Thumb, to be laid conve- 
niently one againſt another, with two ſinall 
Paſtboards of the fame length and breadth with 
the Thumb, one to be applied on the outſide, 


and the other on the inſide. With the remain- 


der of the Band or Fillet you are to cover the 
Compreſſes and Paſtboards in little Doloiret, 
mounting upwards; then make a Chi upon 
the Joynt of the Thumb, and at laſt eirculate 
round the Wrilt, | 
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If only one Row of one Finger is fractured, 
you mult tie it tight and ſtrait, and by it ſelf: 
If two Rows are fractured, you mult tie it up 
with another F inger, keeping them both ſtrait; 
If the firſt four Phalanxes, or thoſe of the mid+ 
dle are broken, you maſt bend or fold the 
Hand, and the Fingers reſting one upon ano» 
ther, muſt be tied with a Fillet an Inch broad, 
and three Ells long, making two or three Con- 
volutions at the Writ, from the inſide outward, 
crofling bn the external Part of the Wriſt, then 

aſſing to the inſide of the Hand, near the 
humb, and above the four folded Fingers, juſt 
by the juncture of the Metacarpas, leaving the 
four Knuckles uncovered, you make three cir- 
cular Rounds about the Fracture, and at laſt de- 
ſcend to the points of the fingers in little Dolorres. 
After having rolled up the four Fingers thus 
bent, and reſting with their Ends equal to one 
another, you're to apply in the inſide of the 
Hand a Compreſs, with a Paſtboard of the 
ſame length and breadth with,the Hand, in- 
cluding the Wriſt, and made a little narrower 
towards the Car pas. The Compreſs thus ap- 
plied along the inſide of the Hand, from the 
tips of the Fingers to the Wriſt, muſt be after- 
wards made faſt by the ſame Roller, begin- 
ning to roll from the ends of the Fingers, and 
re-aſcending in Doloires. In this Courſe the 
Roller muſt cover all the other Convolartions, 
and then repaſs between the Thumb and the 
fore Finger, after which 'tis faſtened at the Wriſt. 
4 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XX. 
Of the Bandage of the Salvatella. 


Te the Deſcription of the Diſorders of the 
Arm and Hand, I ſubjoin, by way of Con- 
clufion, thoſe of the Salvatella, as being a Rex 
tainer to the Hand. Some pretend, that the 
opening of the Vein that lies between the little 
Finger and the Medicut, is a ſovereign Reme- 
dy againſt a Quartan Ague. Perhaps.lome may 
have found it ſucceſsful ; but, for my own 
ſhare, I tried it upon my ſelf for a Quartan Fe- 
ver, and found no Benefit hy it. However, if 
there be Occaſion. to open it, you muſt know, 
the proper Bandage is done with a Fillet an Ell 
and a half long, and two little Fingers broad. 


But before you make the Bandage, you muſt 


perform the Venæſection, by putting the Hand 
into hot Water, caſting a Ligature upon the 
Mriſt, and ſtoꝑping the Vein with your Thumb. 
After the Detraction of the Blood, apply a 
Compreſs upon the Orifice, and if it be the 
right Arm, lay with your left Hand a Fillet 
over the Compreſs, leaving one end of it to 
hang down under the little Finger, and with 
the other end you're to croſs upon the end that 
hangs down, and upon the Compreſs. This 
done, you paſs to the upper Part of the Han 
between the fore and the middle Finger, 
then make a turn upon the ring Fingex, and 
after that a Croſs upon the Root of the ſame 

Finger, 
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Finger, from within outwatds ; next paſs un- 
der the little Finger, from the out to the in- 
fide, pulling the Fillet under the inner Part of 
the Thamb: With the End that hangs down 
under the little Finger you are to make a Ren- 
verſe above the Compreſs, and at laſt tie this 
End to the other that's under the Thumb. 


eee 
O ibe Fracture of the Sternum. 


Fracture of the Sernum or Breaſt Bone, 
1 diſcovers it ſelf by theſe Signs: In the 


* 
— 


— 


frſt place you'll have an Unevenneſs and Ine- 


quality in the fractured Part. Secondly, it 
sto your Finger when you touch it; and, 
thirdly, you'll hear a cracking Noiſe, and when 
thruſt it down you'll perceive a Cavity, 
and at the ſame time the Patient is extreamly 
pained in that Part, and troubled with a diffi- 
culty of Breathing, by reaſon the Pleura, the 
Mediaſtinum, and the Lungi are preſſed, upon 
Which occaſion he ſpits or hawks up Blood. 
For the Reduction of the Breaſt Bone, you 
muſt lay the Patient on his Back, on a Quilt, 
or ſome coarſe Coverlet, with ſomething that's 
hard underneath, ſuch as a Kettle, a Jar, a piece 
of Stone, or the like. This done, the Surgeon 
comes, and with his two Hands preſſes as 
much as he can the two anterior and lateral 
Extremities of the Ribs, from above _ 


wards, by which means he raiſes the Splinters 
or Pieces of the Sternum upwards. On ſuch 
Occafions you muſt bleed the Patient as much 


as is. neceſſary, and obſerve a very exact Re- 


imen. The proper Bandage of the Srernam 
1 the e which Fgriffies four Crofles, 


or four X's, which Crofles are placed at each 
Shoulder, both before and behind. If there 
be a Contuſion along with the Fracture, =P 
the Compreſſes in Ne, wherein Roſes an 

WHormwood have been boiled. The Compreſles 
mult be doubled four times, twelve Fingers 
breadth long, and eight broad. Their Figure 
muſt be triangulat, and the Point downwards, 
in the form of a Hanger. After the Apples 
tion of the firſt. Compt᷑eſs ſteeped in Aromatick 
Wine hot, if there be an Inflammation, you 
muſt make uſe of à Defenſative made of the 
Whites of Eggs beat up with a little Vinegar. 


Next to the firſt Compreſſes, is a Paſt of 


the fame Figure with the Compreſs, having 2 
Compreſs ſewed with it. 
The Bandage is-made of a Filletor Roller 


with two Heads, five Ells long, and four Fin- 
ers broad. You begin the Roller under the 


rm-pit,then aſcend and croſs upon the Shoul- 
der, then paſſing juſt upon the Neck, you con- 
duct the two Heads, one before, and the other 


behind, under the Arm pit, "This done; you 


croſs and direct each Head, one before and the 


other behind, to the other Arme pit, grazing in 


the Paſſage near the Neck; at laſt you termi- 
| * nate 
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nate in a circular Turn, if ſo be that nothing 


* C fn * 
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Of the Fracture of the Ribs. 
| AIS we have two Sorts of Ribs; ſo theſe may 
4 A be broken different Ways. The long or 
it true Ribs are all over bony, and may be frac- 
| tured in any Part; but the ſpurious Ribs being 
cartilaginous before, and bony behind, re- 
ceive Fractures behind, and commonly bend 
forwards, ſo that all the Ribs may break out- 
wards; but forwards and inwards they are 
ſometimes not broken, but only bent and 
ſplit. Tis poſſible likewiſe that they may be 
broke and ſplit inwards; in which Caſe the 
linters preſ$-- and gall the Pleura, and the 
anger is great: But if the Rib is ſimply frac- 

, and the Pleura is not rent, nor much 
preſſed or loaded, Hippocrates ſays, there's no 
danger; and in ſuch Caſes adviſes to eat much, 
on pretence that the Belly, when moderarely 
full, reſtores the natural Paſture of. the Ribs; 
whereas when tis empty they want that Sup- 
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Tis the ſpurious Ribs chiefly. that are 
Felieved when the Belly is full, Fer 
The Fractures of the Ribs are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed. If the Fracture falls outwards, in han- 
dling 'em one after another you'll hear a crack- 
ing. But if the Pain is very great, and the Pa- 
tient very fat and cagpulent, this Sign is not ſo 
eaſily perceived. A Rib fractured to the outſide 
may be cured in 25 Days; but if the Fracture 
is inwards, the Patient feels a violent Pain, we 
call Pungiti ve or Pricking, and which is much 
more violent than that of a Pleuriſie. He has 
great difficulty. in breathing, and. perpetually 
pits Blood; in which Caſe tis neceſſary to ad- 
miniſter the Remedies with the earlieſt Expe- 
dition. But the greateſt difficulty of all, is when 
the Splinter is ſunk in the infide, for then tis a 
very hard Matter to raiſe it. Parexs propoſes 
a Remedy of Roſen, black Pitch and Oatmeal, 
with Maſticb and Aloe, all melted, mix'd, run 
upon anew Cloth, and ſo applied to the F rac- 
ture. This muſt lie on for ſome time, after 
which you ſnatch it off with great force, bend- 
iug upwards ;. and this you continue to do ſe- 
reral times, till the Patient finds relief, whic 
you'll, perceive by .his breathing more freely ; 
But if the Symptoms continue, viz, an exqui- 
ſite Pain, a Fever, a Cough, and a ſpittingBlood 
you will then be 33 to make au Inciſion 
upon the Rib, znd raiſe the Splinters with 
Hooks, and wit your Incifion-nippers cut off 
the ſharp Points that gall ſo much. All this 
+ mu 


fer, and a ſinall quantity of Meg 
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muſt be accompanied with the general Reme- 
dies, and a good Regimen. 

For a due Reduction of Ribs fractured out- 
wards,” you muſt hold the Patient upright, and 
the Surgeon embracing him by the Side, muſt 
make them bend or lean to the found Side, and 
blow thro* a Horn in the Hand of the ſound 
Side, after which he makes the Extenfion and 
Counter-extenfion with his Hands upon the 
fractured Side, pulling with each Hand the 
Ribs towards hitn : By this means the Splin- 
ters will re-unite, and the Bones thus reduced 
muſt be kept up to the ReduQion by the com- 
mon Bandage, called the Napkin. This takes 


3 when only one Rib is broken; but if 


everal Ribs, and thoſe of the ſuperior Claſs, 
are broken (which I have oftentimes ſeen) then 
the 4 85 7 will not do. 7 | 
But before I go further, I am' obliged to 
83 the Apparel or Dreſſings of a fin- 
e Fracture of a Rib. 8 
When any Accident accompanies the Frac- 
ture, the Bandage is made with a Napkin four 
times doubled, if the Fracture is high, and 
three times if it be in the middle of the Breaſt, 
or in Proportion to the Age and Size of the Pa- 
tient. The Napkin thus folded, muſt be rolled 
up to two Heads. This done, you beat up two 
or three Whizes of Eggs with a little Oil of Ro- 
ar; and mak- 


ing it moderately hot in Summer, and v 
hot in Winter, ſteep init five Linen 9 


7 
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ſes, all of four doubles, four of Which Com 
—— ſhould be as long as the Ribs, and two 

ingers broad; and the fifth ought to i a lit- 

tle longer than the reſt, and of the breadth of 
ten Fingers. The Application is in this man- 
ner: Ihe two firſt are laid ſideways, accord- 
ing to the length of the Ribs, ſo as to touch 
one another; over theſe you lay the other two, 
in the form of a St. Andrew's Croſs, and the 
great Compreſs above all. And if 2 ot 3 Ribs 
are broken, the ſame number of Compreſſes 
will ſerve, only they muſt be larger. If the 
Patient coughs violently, twill be proper to 
apply twoCompreſſes ſtrengthened with Paſte- 
board, and lay them eroſs-ways (like the fot- 
mer two) over the Linen Compreſſes. 

. . The Napkin being rolled as I directed a- 
bove, you hold it ĩn both your Hands, and lay 
it even ot equally upon the Compretſes. After 
chat, yon put a Scapulary to the Neck, and 
then turn the Roller equally, by making cir- 
cular Couo ſut ions round the Breaſt, ſuſtained 
by the Scapulary both befare and behind; then 
one end of the Swathe he 
other, and at laſt malte it faſt with Pins in the 
middle and two ſides of its Extremity, or 
elſe few it, to hinder. its going downwards. 
It the Fracture affects. two or three Ribs, you 
muſt make a ſtrong firm Bandage, ſuch as 
the Quadriga, which 1 deſeribed above for 
the Fractuse of the Sermum. 


CHAP. 
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HAP. XXII. 
e Luxationof the Ribs. 


the Ribs ſuffer Luxation to the outſide, 
J you'll perceive Cavity on one ſide, ànd 4 
ſmall Eminence on the other; befides, tis at. 
tended with a Difficulty of Reſpiration!” and 
the Patient can neither bend nor ere& his Bos 
dy; ſo that it calls for a eee Cure. H the 
Luxation happens in the upper Parts, you muſt 
keep the Patient ſtreight and extended, and 
make him hung by his Hands upon ſome Door 
or fome;Flies of a Window; after which, the 
. 1"muſt,-:with the Palms of his Hands, 
preſꝭ the Eminences of the Ribs from without 
nwards. If the lower Ribs are diſlocated, yon 
muſt make the Patient bend his Body, and clap 
the Palms of his Hands on his Knees, while the 
Surgeon puſhes the Ribs as above. The Ban- 
dage is the. Qnaariga; only Cate muſt be taken 
to —— —— bn Nipt with 
proportional. Compreſſes, lengthways ; 
on the tranſverſal Proceſſes of the Vertebræ. 
86H AP. XXIII. 
O the Fracture of the Vertebre.. 

HE Body of the Vertebræ may be broken 
Land ſunk inwards, and in regard that the 
ſpinal Marrow does then endure a Preſſure, it 
affords but an ugly Prognoſtick, for the Diſeaſe 


is incurable, and almoſt always mortal: Upon 
R - K# which 
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which Conſideration I chuſe to paſs over this 
Diſorder in ſilehee, and ſhall now ine my- 
ſelf to the Fractures of the ſpinous Proggflts. + 

We diſtinguiſh; that theſe, and not the — 
tebræ, ate broken when no grievous or very 
troubleſom Symptom - attends, and when in 
puſhing a Finger upon the tip of the Proceſs we 
feel the Splinter of the Bone move and ſhift its 
Place, and inſtead: of a Fracture, perceive a 
Cavity with a ſmall Cracking. In this Caſe the 
Patient feels more Pain in endeavouring to 
bend his Body than when tis erect, by reaſon 
that, in bending the body, the Skin ſtretehes 
itſelf, which males the oints of. the Bones 
prick and twiteli the Part. If theſe Bones are 
quite ſeparated. from the Periiſteum, you muſt 
make an Inciſion, and take them out. Fheſe 
Fractures are eaſily creo. 
Ao ptocure the Union of the Bones, and 
make the Splinters hold, take a ſmall Piece of 
new Linen covered with Glue, and lay it on 
the: Fracture with a good Linen Compreſs 
doubled four times above it, and above that a 
Paſtboard guarded with its Compreſs, and 
ſewed together, with the. .Lwadrige Bandage 
over all. There omit ſpeaking of the interhal 


tion of the Neck, | Whi 
met with in my P 
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HAP. XXIW. 


| Of the external Luxation of the 
1 Vertebræ. | 


4+” i 2Þ»-5') | 1088801, ent F iin 
TO reduce the Fertelræ diſſocated in the 
1 external Part, you myſt” place the Pa- 
tient on a Table, flat upon his Belly; then take 
twoFiliets, each of them E Ells long, and of the 
breadth of about & or 10 Fingers, aud run ont 
of em over the Hanches, making a ſingle run ; 
ing Nooſe, which a ſtrong and robuſt Servant 
muſt pull downwards with all his Force; and 
at the ſame time make another Nooſe over 
the Shoulders, which: another Servant is to 
pull with all his Force. While the two: Ser- 
vants pull equally, the Surgeon muſt puſh 
with his two Hands the Vertebræ that ſtands 
moſt out: If he can't perform the Reduction 
by that means, let him wrap up in Linen two 
little Sticks of the bigueſs of a Einget, and as 
long as four Fingers, leſs or more, and apply 
theſe to the Sides of the Vertebre, making n 
pteſſure upon them. Here he muſt take care 
not to preſs hard upon the Extremities of the 
pointed Proceſſes, for fear of breaking them. 


When the Vertebra is reduced, you'll know 
it by this, that it is equal to the other neigh- 
bouring Vertebræ. After the Reduction is per- 
formed, you mult ſuſtain it wich tw] Com- 
121 4 preſſes 
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preſſes of ſix or eight Doubles, each of them 
8 Fingers breadth long, and two Inches broad. 
Each of theſe Compreſles ſhould be ſtrength- 
ned with a ſmall Plate of Lead much of the 
ſame length and breadth, ſewed in, and then 
applied to the lateral Parts of the Yerzebre, be 
tween the Spinous Apophyſes. The Patient muſt 
lie ſtill as long as eyer he can, and the Bandage 
mult be the 2uadrige.; of which above. 


4.4 ttt £ © . Aa Ca £4 


a. 


H AP, XXV. 
Of the Fracture of the Os Sacrum. 
HE O, Sacrum 5 5 0 ractures in all 
its Parts. If the Fracture happens iu the 
middle of its Spina, tis mortal; but in the 
other Parts tis not always ſuch: As we learn 
from Inſtances in the Army, and in Hoſpitals, 


— L 
7 


r 
Of the Fractures ef the Coccyx. 


T HE Coccys is compoſed of three little 
Bones, the firſt of which is joined to the 


= 
- 


0; Sacrum ; and at the End of theſe little 
Bones we have a ſmall Cartilage. _ _ 

To reduce this Fracture, you muſt put two 
Fingers of the left Hand jnto the Fundament, 
(having, firſt pared your Nails) and thruſt'em 
traQured Part, in order to puſh the bro- 


to the 


\ 
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Ken Bones from the infide outwards; and with 
the Fingers of the other Hand you are to make 
the Bone even and equal. The Bandage is 
made of a Piece of Linen ten Fingers breadth 
long, and fix broad, with a Compreſs of the 
ſanſe length and breadth. The Piece of Linen 
and the Compreſs ſhould be ſewed together, 
and pierced both of them in the middle, and 
ſevred on the upper ſide to a Fillet that makes 
circutar Convolations round the Body: Their 
two lower Corners muſt join two ſmallSwath- 
bands that are to paſs between the Groins, and 
return to the fore: ſide, to be made faſt to the 
Fillet that makes the Rounds. Beſides this 
Compreſs, there muſt be another with a Paſt- 
board, ſewed r and perforated in like 
manner, and (He the firſt) furriiſhed on the 
upper ſide with a Swath, to circulate round 
the Body; and at the lower, with two little 
Fillets, that are to paſs in like manner between 
the Groins, and terminate upon the Fillet that 
makes the Rounds about the Body. The Fil- 
lets and Compreſſes being thus prepared, you 
in with the Application of the Piece of Li- 
nen of the ſame Figure of the Compreſſes, and 
rforated in the middle, taking Care that the 
ole anſwers the Fundament exactly, and to 
cover the Linen with a Defenſative before you 
apply it. Then you apply the Fillet with the 
mpreſs ſewed to it, and after that the ſecond 
Compreſs with the Paſtboard, the firſt Com- 
preſs being ſteeped in aromatici Wine, 1 no 
CCl» 
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repreſents a Croſs performed in the middle. 
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Accident forbids it. This done, you roll the 
circular Filleis for the Body, and the two Pair 
of Fillets that paſs between the Groins, both 
the Compreſles being ſewed to the one on the 
upper Side, and to the other on the lower. 
5 he Patient ſhould have under him, as long 
as he can, a Pan that has a ſoft Roll or Cuſhion 
prepared for the Purpoſe, till the Callzs is forms» 
ed; and if he gets out of his Bed before the 
Callas-is made, he ſhould ſeat himſelf upon a 
perforated Chair, with ſuch a Roll to it. 


CO ns 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Of ſuch Bandages as are proper for the 
Diſorders of the Privy Parts. 


1 Bandage for the Vard, is a ſimple 
contentive Bandage, made of a Cloth or 
Rag laid upon the Vard, with a Compreſs of the 
ſame Figure, both of them being cut into a half 
Cancer, aſter this manner: Take a Piece of 
Linen ten Finger's Breadth long, and ſix broad; 
fold the Linen firſt in two, then fold it a ſecond 
me into four, and a third time refold it angular 
ways. This done, cut the angle Point, which 
will make a Hole for the Urine to paſs; a 
Finger's Breadth under the Hole cut the Linen 
in a-{treight Line, and at laſt make the Ends 
even. Thus you have the Demi - Cancer, which 


The 
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The — — made with a Band or Fillet 
about twelve Finger's Brendth long, and about 
an Inch broad: In the End of the little Fillet 
you muſt make a Hole, that the other End may 
through it. The linen Cloth and Compreſs 
ing ſoaked in a proper Liquor, apply them to 
the Yard, ſo that the little Hole of the Com- 
and the Cloth may come juſt beſore the 

nd of the Yard. Before you apply the Filler, 
you muſt cut the unperforated End in two for 
the Length of four Finger's Breadth, and the 
two new - cut Ends mult be paſſed through the 
Hole in the other End, ſo as to form a Sort 
of a Ring ; then you' roll moderately tight, 
and in little Doloires conduct the Fillet to the 
Root of the Yard, where you make it faſt, 
by tying the two Ends together. 


A remarkable Obſervation. 


«I. T7 OW I am upon this Subject, I ſhall here 
N take Occaſion to relate the Hiſtory of a 
Phimofi: which happened to a Waterman that 
brought Salt from Gaivaudan to Compergne. 
Being at Paris, he ſhewed me his Yard, upon 
which 1 ſaw a Phimoſit with a very great In- 
fammation : He could not ſtay to have irdref(+ 
fed, but went on board, and was eight or tet 
Days upon the Water without having it drefled, 


after which time he came again to me. In the 
mean time the Gangrene had over-run all the 


Nut and Prepuce for a Finger's Breadth. 1m- 
mediately 
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| mediately I ordered him to Bed, and after ma- 
t king him obferve an exact Regimen, feed on 
t Broths and Decoctions, and confined: him to 
! Water for his only Drink, by reaſon His Fever 
0 
1 


was very high, I found him a little altered; 
upon which I ſet about redreſſing the moſt ur- 
gent Evil, and begun to make Incifions alon 
* the Glans and Prepuce The beben bein 
made, I applied to them Ay yptiacum dilute 
rin 7 Spirit of Wine, with a little cummom Sali 
and Venice Treacle. Ni. dipt in this 
he | Liquor 1 bathed the Part for haff a quarter df 
"Xt | an Hour, as hot as he could ſuffer it. IIixewi 
ht, | ſoaked my Compreſſes inthe fame Liquor, a 
he made the Bandage deſcribed above. He was 
ſt, | blooded twice or thrice a Day. The firſt In- 
eiſions were made about two in the Afternoon 
on Friday, aud in making them I run about two 
Lines into the Quick : About ſix that Night 
took off the Dreſſings, and found the Gangreve 
had ſurmounted and covered the Incitions. At 
eleven a Clock that Night I opened the Dreſ- 
ſings again, and made Incifons #freſh, ſtriking 
to the Quick. On Saurdy Morning, at five 
aClock, I perceived the Gangrene (til{*pgitted 
Ground, and it continued to enereaſe tif Mon- 
day at two in the Afternoon, that it ſtop d. 1 
may fay, without ſtretehing, in the Whole 
Courſe of my Life I nevet ſmelt ſuch a noiſom 
ötink; and in the Inn where he lodged he was 
obliged to rift his Room three or font times, 
or no Hody — — 
2 < 
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he was: And as for myſelf, who loſt my Reſt 
for three Days and three Nights that I attend- 
ed him, almoſt always my Mouth and Noſe 
were ſo infected with the Stink, that I was 
obliged to be often uſing Spirit of Wine, to 
| waſh my Mouth and Noe, and expel the Ma- 
lignity that ſtill haunted me. This Gangrene 
carried off half his Yard, and the whole Sub- 
ſtance and Body of the Glans, ſo much being 
putrified with the Corruption. In proceſs of 
time he was very well cured, and after Cica- 
-trization, conſidering twas (till cold Weather, 
inſtead of a finple Saſpenſorium, I made him a 
Bag for his Yard of Lamb-skin, lined with the 
Wool, in order to recal the natural Heat. 
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CHAP: XXVII. 


Of theBandages proper for the Diſerders 
- of the Fundament and adjacent Parts. 


57 HE Bandage for a Fiſtala in the Anz: is 


the ſame with that for a Fracture of the 


Coccyx. 

The Bandage for Lithotomy, or Cutting of 
the Stone, made uſe of in the Hotel de Dieu at 
Paris, is a Sling with four Heads, made of a 
Piece of Cloth an Ell and half long, and four 


Fingers broad. T o cut it, they fold it in two, 


and ſo cut through from the End, leaving about 
the Breadth of ten Fingers uncut. This 12 
2 0 | as a 
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dage is afliſted by a Demi Scapulary, which in 
| that Hoſpital is called /e Collier de Miſere. The 
> {| Demi-SQQu/ary is made of a Fillet three quar- 
ters of an ll long, and two Inches broad, fold- 
ed in two, cut at the two Ends, and put round 
- | thePatient's Neck: Then you take the Sling 
e | with four Tails, and having firſt laid upon the 
»- | Ulcer of the Perinenm little Compreſſes of 
g | four Doubles, in the Form of a Half-moon, 
of | you lay over it the uncut Part of the Band, 
a- | and taking each of the T ails of the upper Side, 
r, conduct them up on each Side, moving from 
1a || the in to the outſide, and make them faſt be- 
he bind the Back to the Demi-Scapuliry that hangs 
down from the Neck. The Tails of the 
lower Side you paſs between the bo and 
moving from without inwards, make them 
faſt before to the Collier de Miſere, above the 
Knots of the former Tails. Such is the moſt 
ers || proper Bandage for Litbotomy. 
fs, The Bandage for the Scrotum is the Suſpen- 
ſorium, viz. Take a Piece of Linen twelve 
2 is} Finger's Breadth long, and equally broad, fold 
the Nit in two, and cut it in the Form of a Mask, 
leaving the upper Part ſquare, and cutting one 
g of of the vides in the Form of a Semicircle, run- 
ex ning (till narrower and narrower, till you end in 
of iPoint; then cut this Point obliquely on the 
fout Side of the Fold of the Linen, from without in- 
two wards, for about two Inches long: This done, 
zboutE join the two Points, and ſew them together, 
BanYJaving firſt folded the upper Part of the Linen 
dag 9 3 o 
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to the Breadth of about three Fingers, in ſeveral 
Folds, running to a ſharp Point, to be cut with 
Sciſlars, to make a Hole for the Yard. The 
Body of the Bandage being thus made, you 
muſt ſew to it, four little Fillets about an Inch 
broad, two above and two below, to be made 
faſt with Points to a Girdle round the Body. 
The contentive Bandage, called Bea veron, 
is nothing but half a Saſpenſorium. It has only 
three Ends to be made faſt by, two of which 
lie above, as in the former, and one below 
paſſes by the inſide of the Thigh, and is made 


faſt upon the outfide, with another Point to 


the Girdle round the Body. 5 
Thus I have finiſhed what relates to the 


Bandages of the upper Limbs, ſo I now pro- 
ceed to the lower. | 


_— 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Of the Fracture of the Thigh, whether 

in the upper Extremity, the middle, 
or the lower End. 


Was oncedeceived in viewing a T'high-bone 
fractured near its. Neck, nnder the great 
Trochanter, for | could not diftinguiſh whether 
it. was a Fracture of a Luxation, by reaſon of 


the great Inflammation that was about the 


Thigh; the Perſon being withal of a ver 


large Size, and corpulent. Being loth to tru 
; | to 
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to my own Judgment, I conſulted M. Petit, a 
Surgeon ; upon which we compared one Thigh 
with the other, and found them of equal Length, 
and by; reaſon, of the great Inflammation, we 
could not heat auy cracking; but the Extre- 
mity of the Head of the Bone appeared very 
high in the inner Part, near the Share-bone: 
Thus continaing in Doubt whether it was a 
FraQure er Diſlocation, we concluded to uſe 
no violent Means, and accordingly made the 
Bandage called Spica, with a Roller done up 
to one Head that was about five Ells long, and 
five Fingers broad: We applied four or five 
triangular Compreſſes of four Doubles, laid 
one over another; the Plaits were upon the 
Groin, and one of the lower Angles along the 
Thigh: Above theſe we laid aCompreſs of eight 
Doubles, three quarters long. The Compreſ- 
les were ſoaked in hot Wine. The triangular 
Compreſles were placed in the Fold of the 
Groin, and the great Compreſs above them over 
the Thigh, croffing the two Heads upon the ar- 
ticulation of the Thigh- Bone with the bim. 
Atter all, we made the Bandage, which I de- 
lign to deſcribe when I come to ſpeak of the 
Luxation of the Thigh-bone. Seven or eight 
Days after, the Bandage broke looſe, and I 
took off the Dreſſings; then the Inflammation 
of ehe;;T high: was quite gone, and as I took 
hold of the Thigh with my two Hands, by the 
upper aud lower End, and made a ſtrong Preſ- 


ſure, I heard the Cracking of the Bone. Upon 
8 4 that 
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that Diſcovery, to make amends for former 
Omiſſions, I made the Spie Bandage, and the 
Ceranium, with four longitud inal Compreſſes, 
one of which was thicker than the reſt, ſoaked 
in aromatick Wine, and laid under the Cavity 
of the Thigh. I applied under the Thigh the 
Roller with two Heads, and croſſed upon 
the Joint; then I run it from behind forward 
above the Hanch, and repaſſed again from be- 
fore backwards along the firſt T urns of'the 
Roller, moving equally to the Joint. At every 
Turn of the Roller I formed ſinall Dolozres,one 
on the inſide, and another on the outſide of the 


Thigh; thus continuing as T began, I ſtill. car- 
ried it from behind forwards;” and brought it 


back to run upon the Thigh, repeating the lit- 
tle Doloiret three or four times, which formed 
the Syrca; and under the Doloires | repeated 
the Geranium in two circular Convolutions 
round the Thigh, croffing upon the Sica, and 
tarning the Heads, one to the infide, and the 
Other to the outfide; at laſt I conducted the 

Roller in Rounds about the Bod. 
Oſtentimes the Thigh-bone is fractured in 
the middle, and ſometimes the Splinters of the 
Bone lie one upon another: In ſuch Caſes the 
Hands not being ſtrong enough for the Exten- 
fion that's requilite, we mult have recourſe to 
Gins or Nooſes, one near the Knee, and an- 
other by the Groin, the Parts being guarded 
about with gocd Compreſſes under the Nooſes, 
to prevent their galling. Theſe 9 
— | e 
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be pulled by two Servants with all their force, | 


Ss © 


one pulling upwards, the other downwards, in 


a ſtreight Line, obſerving carefully that the 


Thigh is neither raiſed nor lower. The ex- 
tenſion being thus made by the Servants, the 
Surgeon gives the Conformation with the 
Palms of his two Hands, railing the Splinter 
from below , upwards, with the two T5; 


Muſcles under his Thumbs, and the poſterior _ 
Parts of the Thigh under the eight Fingers o 


© 4 4 


the two Hands, which he is not to move. 


To know if theExtenſion is duly performed, 


* 


4 
* 


„ 


a 


you, mult compare the affected Thigh with 
the ſound, and when the one Limb is juſt as 


long. as the other, tis a ſign the Splinters are 
diſengaged and united. 
thus far, both the Surgeon and the Servants 
mult take care to keep all tight, without gi-. 
ving Way any where, and to keep the Part 
exactly in the ſame Figure, while a third Ser- 
vant applies a. Piece of Linen of a breadth 
proportionable to the I high, and about eight 
Fingers long. There being ſuch difference of 
bulk and ſize, according as the Patient is thin: 
or corpulent, tis impoſſible to fix the extent 
of the Dreſſings to one Standard. As for this. 
Pi:ceof Linen, it muſt be ſo large as to co- 
ver all, and the two Ends muſt oyer-lap an, 
I ich. The Cloth ſhould be dipped in a De- 
fenſtye before tis applied. After this Appli- 
cation the Surgeon is to make a Bandage with 
four Fillets or Rollers, of firſt of which Tg 
5 


hings being carried. 
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be four Ells long, and the breadth of four 


Fingers over. All the Rollers, and all the 
Corpretles, muſt be ſoaked in hot Oxycrate, 
or Vinegar and Water. If the fractured Bone 
leans to the infide, the Surgeon places hirnfelf 
on one Side, and indeed the Outſide if he can. 
If the FraQure is round, you mat apply the 
end of the Roller to te folid Part of the Bone, 
as I told yon in ſpeaking of Fractures of the 
Arm; and if 'tis oblique, you apply it to the 
Fractute itſelf. The Surgeon takes the Fillet 
well rolled in the right Hand, and unrols it as 
much as the breadth of fix Fingers; then he 
takes the unrolted end in his left Hand, and 
holds it firm with his Thumb and his Fingers, 
reſting whar is unrolled along his Arm. In 


this faſhion he applies that end to the Frac- 


ture, and the whole Security of the Bandage 
depends upon this firſt end. 

This ought to be minded as a general Rule 
ih the bros of any Part whatfoever. The 
Extremity of the Roller being held tight up- 
on the Fracture, yon raiſe with your right 
Hand that part of it that reſted upon the left 
Arm, placing your Thumb upon the middle 
of the Roll, and pulling _ equally till you 
have made a Round, and ſecured the End; 


then you make a ſecond Round in the ſame 
manner, pulling always equally. Hippocrates 
frequently cautions not to make the firſt Con- 
yolutions too tight, and withal adviſes to make 
them conformable one to another. And with: 

this 
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muſt apply longitudinal 
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this View we muſt as k the Patient, whether he 
finds it too tigut or too flack. After making 
the ſecond Convolution, you unroll about as 
much as will go half round the Part; and the 
Roller being held by the left Hand raifed, the 
right Hand then takes it, and holds it in the 
fame Polture without moving, til the left Hand 
has grafpedi'the' Part: This done, the right 
Hand ſets the Roller a, going. Aſter three 
Convotutions upon the Fractore, you mount 
upwards with mall Doſorres, forming ren- 
verſed turns either on the inſide or the outfide 
of the Thigh. Thus you aſeend to the Groid, 
and ſpend the reſt of the Rollerin two-Rounds 
about the god e- 

The ſecond Band is fe like the firſt; 
from the ourfide- to the infide. After two 
circular Convolutions upon the Fracture, it 
deſcends in ſmall Doloiret and renvers'dTorns, 


then it paſſes under the Ham, and makes two 


rounds under the Rora/a, about the upper Part 
of the Tibia. This done, it re-afcends to the 
Groin in Daloires x litebe larger than the for- 
mer. This ſeeond Roller ſhoald be as broad 
as the firſt, and four Ells long. The Part that's 
thinneſt and falls off, ſhould be bolſtered up 
with ttanſverſal Compreſſes (of which above.) 


After the lower Parts are made equal to the 


upper by theſe tranſverfal Compreſſes, you 
es ſixteen 
Fingers breadth tong, and the width of four 
Fingers broad, for * of a common = 

. 
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The third Roller muſt be three Ells long, 
and applied from the inſide to the outfide, 
juſt contrary to the former two. It makes 
a Convolution round the Fracture, and riſes 
in liitle Doloiret, with ſmall Intervals, to the 
Groin; after which, it gives a round or two: 
about the Body. Theſe three Rollers being 
thus applied, you're then to clap two Paſt- 
boards on the lateral Paris, one to the inſide, 
and another on the outſide, all along the 
Compreſſes, not touching one another, but 
leaving an interval of a Einger's breadth. 
Theſe Paſtboards muſt. be tied on with three 
Ribbons, as in the Fracture of the Arm, be- 
inning with the Ribbon in the middle, for 
e Reaſon mentioned heretofore. - 
This middle Ribbon you take in one Hand 
on the outſide of the Thigh, and with the 
other you make two Rounds one over ano- 
ther; and then make faſt the Ribbon on the 
external lateral Part. After that you manage 
the other two Ribbons after the ſame manner. 
This done, you come to apply the Junks, 
which muſt be of a length proportionable to 
the Age of the Perſon. 
In preparing the Junks, you muſt obſerve, 
that they ought to paſs above the breadth of 
three Fingers under the Ancle. To make 
them, you muſt have Rye-Chaft, with little 
Rods of the thickneſs of one's little Finger. 
Having put the Rods in the Chaff, you take 


« Fillet or Band that's longer than the 9 
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and after faſtening it at one End, you ſurround, 
the Chaff and Rods with the reſt, and wake 
faſt at the other E ud. 

As there's a Necefſry of £ two Junks, ſo that 
on the infide of the Thigh ought not to be 
ſhorter thau the other, and not reach further 
than the Groin; whereas that P. n the outlide 
5 — the Breadth of three, Fingers above 

anc 

The Rods thus ocepaged, mul be put length- 
ways in a Piece of linen Cloth, and encom- 
paſſed by it tightly and equally, | 

To make the Junks ſurer, they ſhould be 
ſewed in with the Linen from one to a 
other. F or the Thigh, the linen Cloth ſho 7 
be three quarters of an Ell long, and for the 
Leg half an Ell. The Junks muſt be thus 
wraped to half the Bigneis of the Thigh and 
of the Leg. Under them you muſt put ſix 
Ribbons, _ uard off. the Unevenneſs of 
the inſide with Compreſles, both on the inſide 
and the outſide of the Ham, and above uy 
Gemelli Muſcles. 

In the Courſe of practice, tis of the la 
Conſequence to make all the Parts of an equal 
thickneſs, and make the Junks bear equally 
above and below. You muſt put longitudi- 
nal Compreſſes of ſeven or eight Doubles on 
the anterior Parts of the Thigh and Leg, and 
—— — the Fogt with a good 0505 8 

pped in 0 xyerazt heated: After which ap 
ae P allboard, with a Ribbon —1 — 
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the mideof it, to feceive the Fobt, and an- 
other Ribbon a the Eud. This done, a Ser- 
vant comes and makes a Preſſure upon the 
middle of thei Junks, on each Side, to bring 
them as near together as may be; and the Sur- 
r ties the Ribbons, Nt remetnbritlg Rill to be- 
gin ich the middte Ribbon. I two Eads 
of the Ribbon that's rem'through the middle of 
the Sole, mult be made faſt at the laterat Parts 
of the Leg, and the Ribbon at the Eus muſt 
be tied to the firſt Ribbon abort. 

H ppocrates, 'Wh6 forewatiis us ſo often of 
the Danger of making the Bandages either 

tight or too ſlack gives us a certain 8 
of the due Fightnefs of the Bandage, ig. the 
Inflammation and riſing Softneſs of the lower 
Extremiry, whether the Foot or the Hand. 
So that if the Foot is not at all inflamed, you 
muſt immediately undo the Dreflings, for feat 
of a falſe Cailus that may afterwards be ir- 
retrievable, and ſo begin again.” If the infe- 
riour Extremities ate very mach inflamed, and 
have a hard Tumour upon them, you muſt 2 
flacken the Rollers; for daily Experience I | 
ſhews, that too tight a Bandage is fotlowed it 
oftentimes by a mortal yoo, and rang 
other Accidents. 

»Tis high Beunbem upon a Surgeon to 
take Care of this Cireumſtance, without be- 
ing influenced by the Complaints and Cries of 
the Patient; for ſome Patients male _ 

and 


deat of Nofte and Whünng for a teil 
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and others are quiet under the Heavielt Diſs 
ordefs, '{6 that no Rule can de taken from me 
Conduct of the Patient. 

Let the Patient cry or roat, or Fay whaths 
leaſes, this is ftill a certain Rule, That if the 

\ is right ſet, if no Splitters are out 'of 
theit Place, ind the Bandage is right made, after 
twent four Hours; all 'or the moſt confider- 
able Part of the Pam will ceaſe, and no'Trehv 
ing or Pimples diſturb the Patient, which ſome⸗ 
times are a Prefage of x Gangrene. If things be 
in this Poſture, without any Sign of an Impoſ- 
tume, or the like, do not offer to touch the 
Fracture ar the Bandage till after the ninth or 
tenth Day. Some do a great deal of Harm by 
undoing the Bandage too ſoot), to moderate 
ſome trifling Uneaſineſs. But in one Word, 
I would adviſe all youngSurgeons not to touch 
the Bandage, unleſs it be too ſtrait, for the 
Pain and othet Accidents proceed comthonly 
from an over-bearing Stricture. 

So much for the Fracture of the upper Bud 
and middle of the Thigh-bone. As for the 
lower Part, it may be fractured either to the 
inſide or to the outſide. If to the inſide, the 
firſt Caſt of the Roller muſt be made on the 
outfide, and ſo you go on, obſetving the ſame 
Progreſs as in the Fracture of the middle of 
the Thigh-bone.: After making three Turns 
round the Fracture, you aſtend in ſtmall 
hires and tenverſed Turns to the Groin. e 
ſecond Roller you begin to apply like the — 
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and after two/Ronnds about the Fracture, con- 
duct it under the Ham, and make a Turn round 
the upper Part of the T:b:a: Then leaving the 
Knee unrolled, you aſcend and terminate at 
the Groin along with the firſt. This done, you 
ly the tranſverſal and longitudinal Compreſ- 

8, and complete the Operation with the laſt 


outſide, in order to reſtore and re · iuſtate the 
Muſcles. At laſt you apply the Paſtboards, 
Junks and Sole, as in the Fracture of the middle. 
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Of the Luxation of the Thigh- bone 
worth the Iſchium. ' 


T HE Thigh-bone is diflocated four ways» 
namely, inwards, outwards, forward and 
backward. In the Articulation with the //- 
ch;am there happens no incomplete Luxation 
from external Cauſes, as in the Cubit, the 
Wriſt, Sc. by reaſon that its Cavity is round, 
its Edges high, the Muſcles very ſtrong, and 
the Head of the very Bone round, ſo that it can't 
reſt upon the Edges of the Lips of its Cavity ; 
and the Strength of the Muſcles is ſuch, that 
they will not ſuffer it to reſt part without and 

part, within, the Cavity. rr 
deed, an incomplete Luxation may hap- 
pen from internal Cauſes, by vertue c a Re- 
| axation 


Roller, which muſt run from the inſide to the 
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laxation of the Ligaments,which being drencht 
by the Moiſture that comes from the Habit 
of the Body, may inſenſibly ſlacken and ex- 
tend themſelves. -  - MID LVL 
The Luxations of the Thigh-bone being 
either internal, external, anterior, or poſterior, 
I begin with the internal. 

The moſt frequent Luxation is that of the 
internal Part upon the Hole of the Share- bone, 
by reaſon of the hollow Cut in the internal 
lateral Part of the Cavity of the Iſchium. 
We know that the Thigh-bone-is diſſo- 
cated in the internal Part, when the affected 
Limb is longer than the ſound one, the Knee 
and the Foot turn outwards, the Patient can't 
bend his Leg, and in the Region of the Groin 
we feel the Head of the Bone ſtick ing. In this 
Caſe the Leg is longer than at other times, be- 
cauſe the Head is not in its Cavity: And as 
ſor the Knee and the Foot, their turning out- 
watds, tis common to all Bones, that the 
inferior Parts turu outwards. when the Head 
is laxated to the Inſide. oy RY! 
After thus diſtinguiſhing the internal Luxa- 
tion, we proceed to the ſetting Part; for which 
end we' order the Patient to be laid upon his 
Back ou a Table or a Bench, within Hole in 
it, oppoſite tothe Patient's Groin, in which 
we put a Peg about 4 Foot long, and half as 
thick as one's Arm, covered with Linen. This 
Peg we drive foreibly into the Holes, ſo as to 
make it firm and tight; ſo that after n! 

| the 
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the Patient's Tieſticles,, twill ſerve to puſhthe' 
Bone from the infide-outwards. , Under the 
Peg we have a Nouſe, Which aſſed: by the 
Peg, draws the Bone from the inſide out- 
wards. At the lower Part, oh the Thigh we 
have an other in or Nooſe applied to che ex- 
ternal lateral Part. We run in the Heads of 
the Nooſes from the outſide inwards, and then 
pull from the inſide outwards, the Perſon who 
pulls being always a ſtrong robuſt Man, and 
placed on the outſide of the Thigh 
The Places upon which the Nooſes ate / ap- 
plied mult be guarded with thick Compreſſes, 
to prevent their being pain d. The two Sex- 
vants being conyeniently-leated, the one above 
the other, the upper one has the Patient's 
Head and Shoulders reſting upon his Knees, 
and againſt his Breaſt, and pulls with his two 
Hands the two Ends of the Nooſe, one on 
the inſide, and the other on the outſide: And 
the other Servant, who ſits: below, pulls the 
two Ends of his Nooſe with yet more: force 
than the other, becauſe the Peg does great 
Service in puſhing. the Bone from the inſide 
outwards,. in otder to make it re-enter, its 
Cavity. Tneſe two Servants, muſt take care 
ta pull both in a ſtrait Line. If ĩt be the right 
Fhigh, the, Surgeon forcibly puſhes from the 
aut ſide in ward with bis left Haud, being al» 
ſiſted by the Peg, which is much more effec - 
tual than the Surgeon's Hand; then with his 
right Hand he graſps the Knee below the N —_ 
"os an 
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and puſhes from the outſide inwards. Then 
he bends the Knee, laying the Leg a-crofs to- 
wards the other as much as he can. | 
This is undoubtedly the beſt Invention 
for reducing an internal Luxation that's re- 
cent; but if the Luxation be of long ſtand- 
ing, we mult have recourfe to Machines 
1 of which may be readily made out of 
1d. 3 
The moſt commodious of em all is the Mill 
made of two Pieces of Wood, with three Holes 
in each. In the Holes of the two Ends we 
put a Peg to keep the Boards together; and 
in the middle Holes we put a Stick about half 
and Ell long, at the End of which are two lit- 
tle Holes for receiving two Pegs of a moderate 
bulk, and a Foot loug, in the form of a Croſs. 
This Machine being held firm againſt a Wall, 
a Servant takes hold of one of the Pegs, and, 
by this means the Nooſe twiſts itſelf round 
the Stick, and ſo the Extenſion is as ſtrong as 
can be deſired. In this Method the Servants 
are placed as above, and all other Circum- 
ſtances the ſame. | 
The Nooſes pulled by the Milt muſt be 
pull'd downwards in a ſtrait Line, and the 
Surgeon aQs the ſame Part as when no Mill, 
is made uſe of. | nf v1 a1 657 | 
This Invention of the Mill I recommendto 
the Country Surgeons, that can't come at the 
other Machines uſed in great Cities; for in a 
difficult Luxation all our Deſigu is, to 1 a 
rong 
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ſtrong and great Extenfion, which this does 
or” effectually, and very eaſily. 

he Bandage proper for this Caſe is already 
deſcribed, in treating of the Fractures of the 
Thigh-bone, and fhall be further view'd after 
T have ſhewn the Siga and the Reduction of the 
remaining three Luxations of the Thigh-boye. 
The Siga of the external Luxa ion are ve · 
ry different from thoſe of the internal; ſor in 
the external the affected is al ways ſhorter 
than the ſound one, by reaſon the Head of the 
Bone is then above the Cavity; beſides that, 
the extending Muſcles draw towards their 
Head, and ſo pull the Bone upward. The Knee 
and Foot turn in this Caſe inwardtowards the 
other Leg ; and the Heel, which turns out- 
wards, is fo affected, that the Patient cannot 
ſtand upon it, and ſo can only reſt on the Ball 
of his Foot. If this Luxation can't be reduced, 
in Proceſs of Time it beats out to itſelf a falſe 
Cavity behind the Iſchiam; for the Fleſh being 
frequently and forcibly grated and bruiſed by 
the Head of the Bone, it becomes callous, and 
ſerves for a Cavity to the Bone; and in that 
Caſe the Patient may walk without a Cane, 
becauſe the Body bears upon a direct Line, 
which can't be when the Head of the Bone 
is lodged in the internal Part, 
The external Luxation of the Thigh-bone is 
the eaſieſt reduced of em all. We lay the Pa- 
tient upon his Belly, without any ſuch Peg as 
was ordered for the internal Luxation, and 02 
ny” pl 
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ply two Nooſes, in a different way from thoſe 
uſed in the internal ; for the Nooſe that's above 
the Knee is applied to the internal, lateral and 
inferior Part of the Thigh, and pulled upward 
from the inſide to the outſide, by a ſtrong Ex- 
tenſion : The Servant that pulls it fits upper- 
moſt, with the Patient's Face on his Lap, and 
draws the Strings upwards. | 

The ſecond Nooſe is applied to the upper 
internal Part of the Thigh: One of its Heads 
paſſes inwards under the Armpit, and the other 
outwards over the Back, along by the Neck ; 
and the Patient's Arm is extended in a ſtrait 
Line downwards, and tied by the Wrilt tothe 
Servant's Girdle, the Hand reſting upon his 
Breech. Two Servants are to pull this, one 
upwards, and the other downwards. 

If the tight Thigh is diſlocated, the Surgeon 
plants himſelf on the left fide, and with the 
Palms of his Hands puſhes the Bone from the 
outlide inward, in ConjuQion with the lower- 
molt Servant, who pulls his Nooſe with all his 
force from the inſide outwards, endeavouring 
to make the Knee turn in towards the other 
Leg, by pulling the Heel outwards. 

If theſe Means are not ſufficient, you muſt 
have recourſe to Machines | 
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CHAP. XXXI 
'Of the anterior Luxation of the 
: Thigh-bone. 


E know that the Head of the Thigh- 
done is ſlipt ont on the fore-fide, when 
we find the Head of the Bone reſting upon the 
Os Pabis, and a great Tumor in the Groin, the 
Breech wrinkled and thin, by reafon of 'the 
ContraQion of the Muſcles ; when the Patient 
extends his Leg without Pain, but can't bend 


it towards the Groin, becauſe the anterior 


Muſcle is ſqueezed by the Head of the Bone, ſo 
that it can't extend itſelf; when the Patient 
can't bend his Ham without great Pain; when 
upon compating that Leg with the other, we 
find them equal in length, and the Patient can't 
ſupport himſelf but upon his Heel. When this 
Luxation happens, we muſt reduce it betimes, 
becauſe it cauſes a Suppreſſion of Urine, for 
that the Parts which convey the Urine to the 
Bladder are violently prefſed and ſqueezed by 
the Head of the Bone, and thereupon a great 
Inflammation enſues. | 
To accompliſh the Reduction, place the 
Patient on the ſound fide, and perform the fame 
Extenſion as in the internal Luxation. The 
Extenſion muſt be directed from without in- 
wards, and ſuitable Endeavours muſt be uſed 
to make the Head of the Bone return the way 


it came. To this end apply a hard and round 
a Comprels 
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Compypeſs on the Head of the Bone, and preſs 
the Oompreis don wich your Knee; then 
pull the Patient's K nee towards the other Leg, 
and by obſetving the above · mention'd Exten- 
ſions you'll compleat the Reduction. 

* — 61 — — | 

Of the Luxation of the Thigh-bone in 
the under Part. 

T HE poſterior Luxation of the Thigh-bone 
1 happens but ſeldom, by reaſon the Cavity 
of the Iſchium is very deep on that fide, where- 
as on the inner TWle%is/ſhalower and notched, 
which makes the ntethal Luxaions more fre- 
quent than the other,” 528 

The Signs of the poſterior Luxations are 
theſe: Tie Patient can neither extend nor 
bend his Legs, by reaſon the Muſcles that en- 
compels the Head of the Bone are-extreamly 
preſſed and extended; the Pain enereaſes vio- 
jently when he offers to bend the Ham; the 
affected Leg is much ſhorter than the ſound 

one; and in feeling or preſſing the Breech, the 

Hend of the Bone is felt to mae an Eminence 

under the Muſcles ; a great Softnels in the Ca- 

vity of the Groin is obvious to the Touch; the 
Heel can't touch the Ground, by reaſon the 
Head of the Bone lies hid between the Muſcles 

of the Breech, which dra wit upwards, eſpe- 

cially Ahe great Muſcle, which! undergoes a 

v0 greater 
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er Preſſure than any of the reſt; (for the 


fame reaſon the Patient can't bend the Knee, 
for in bending it he muſt make a great Exten- 
fion of the upper Apomeureſis of the Tibia; ) if 
the Patient ſtrives to ſtand upon the Foot of 
the diſlocated Limb, without ſomething to 
ſupport him, he falls backwards, becaule the 
Body is not placed in a perpendicular Line over 
the Bone, ſo that in this Caſe he mult have a 
Crutch under the Armpit of the affected ſide. 
Such are the Signs of this Luxation. To 
reduce it, you mult place the Patient upon a 
Bank, or a Table covered with a Quilt or ſome 
other thing. . | 
In the next Place you muſt remember, that 
the Part where the Bone reſts muſt needs be 
more prominent than that from whence. it 
dropt. Tis likewiſe to be remembered, that 
if the Patient ben Child or a Woman, we onght 
not to make violent Extenſions with Nooſes 
and Machiaes, for that the Hands of the Sur- 
geon for the moſt part will ſuffice; I ſay, for zhe 
meſs pert, for I do not deny but that ſometimes 
Luxations happen both in Children and Wo- 
men, which can't be reduced without Nooſes. 
In reducing this ſort of Luxation the Ex- 
tenſion muſt be more violent than in the other. 
You mult puſh the Head of the Thigh-bone 
with the great Trochanter from above down- 
wards in a ſtraĩt Line, and with great force 
pull the poſterior Part of the II ig) back 
ward; by which means the Head o he one 
or 4 s WI 
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| will re-deſcend the ſame way it came, and 
| fo lip into its Cavity. 


Refletions upon the Laxations of the Shoul- 
der and the Thigh. 


Dare to ſay, without reflecting on any 
Practitioner, that of all the Writers upon 
the Diſloc ation of the Thigb-bone, not one has 
taken Notice of that excellent Precept of Hip- 
o | pocrates, quoted above, importing, that in all 
a | Laxations three things are to be conſidered, 
de | 2i2. whence the Bone went, which way it 
went, and where it ſtops. This Galen adviſes 
at us to mind with Attention, that we may avoid 
be | the Miſtake of ſome Surgeons in his time, 
it | that not only miſled of the Reduction of the 
nat | Bones, but turned one Luxation into two. 
zht | This, ſays Galen, proceeded from their Igno- 
ſes | rance, in not being acquainted either with the 
ur- Cavity of the Bone, or its Head, or the way 
the it took in removing from its proper Station, 
nes or the Place where it met with a Stay. He 
Fo- adds, That through this Ignorance, inſtead 
ſes. of raifing the Head of the Shoulder-bone up- 
Ex- wards, when 'twas fallen below the Cavity 
her. | under the Armpit, they violently puſhed the 


one Arm from behind forwards, and ſo diſlocat- 


wn- Ned it a ſecond time in the Fore-part. 

I know very well, that whoever is but flen- 

derly verſed in Ofteology, will avoid ſuch groſs 

Miſcarriages ; but at the ſame time think it 
T highly 
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highly proper to adviſe them always to have 
in view this Precept of the great Maſter of 
our Profeſſion, when they are employed 
upon two famous Luxations of the Shoulder 
and the Thigh-bone. 6 

The true way of learning to reduce theſe 
Diſlocations ſucceſs fully, is to do it frequent- 
ly upon a Skeleton. . 

To apply this great Precept of Hippocrates 
to the Reduction of the Thigh-bone, which 
lies now before us. This Bone, as I intima- 
ted above, may be diflocated four ways.” -In an 
internal Luxation, the Head of the Bone de- 
parts from the Cavity of the Iſchium, it takes 
its Paſſage over the hollow Notch, and ſtops 
upon the Hole of the Share- bone, the Neck of 
the Bone reſting on the Notch, and the Tro- ; 
chanter poſſeſſing the Cavity of the Iſcbium. e. 

Now theſe things being duly minded, t will I 5 
be an eaſy matter to ſet the Bone, by making I fr. 
it return the ſame way it paſt, in puſhing the m 
Bone from before backwards, and making it IH 

$ by the ſame Notch. In doing this, weft © 
muſt call to mind what Hippocrates ſays fi; 
That the Neck of the Bone reſts upon the reg 
Notch, and to facilitate the Re- entrance of the Sid 
Bone into its Cavity, it behoves us to puſh the gde 
inferiour Part of the Thigh from the outſideſof , 
to the inſide, by laying the Leg acroſs upon, 


the other Leg; for as the lower End of the, ; 


T high advances forwards, it throws the Head dart 
of the Bone behind or backwards. 1 he t 
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The external Luxation is different from the 
internal, upon the Account that there the Head 
1 | of the Bone ſallies out in another Courſe. 
x | lt gets behind the Cotyle or Cavity, (ts 

upon the Sinuoſity of the Iſcbiam, between 
e the Tuberoſity and the Verge of its Lip. 
- | Now, here it muſt be remarked, that the hin- 
der Side of the Cavity is lower than the other. 
In reducing this Luxation, we take Mea» 
ſures contrary to thoſe lait mentioned : Bein 
appriſed that the Head of the Bone depart 
from its Cavity, ſteering from the inſide out- 
wards by a tranſverſe Line, pointing directiy 
to the Notch of the inner Part. 
In this Luxation the Patient is. placed upon 
his Belly, as I intimated above ; after which 
the Servants do their Office, and the Surgeon 
exerts all his Force in puſhing the Bone with 
his two Hands on his Knee. He puſhes it 
from the outſide inwards in a tranſverſe Line, 
making the lower Part of the Thigh approach 
from the inſide outwards. | : 
The Diſlocation in the Anterior or Forepart 
is more uncommon than the former two, by 
reaſon that the Cavity of the Iſcbium has higher 
Sides before, than either on the inſiq; or out- 
ide. When this Luxation happens, the Head 
of the Bone flips out of its Cavity through a 
ſmall Notch in the upper Part of the Cavity, 
and ſteers in a tranſverſe Line over the upper 
part of the Share-bone, juſt by the Union of 
e two Bones. | | | 
Tin T's To 


ne, pulling the Nooſes both aboye 
W, from the infide outwards. The 
ent: is laid: on his ſound Side, as I ſaid be- 
fore, and the lower Part of the Thigh is puſhed 
with the K nee from the outſide to the inſide; 
by which means the Head of the Bone comes 
to re-enter its Cavity. 

The poſterior. Luxation of the Thigh Bone 
being more uncommon than any of the reſt, 
I ſhall add to what I have ſaid before, that! 
do not meet with any Author that has well! 
explained in what Luxation of the Thigh Bone! 
the round. Ligament is broken, and in wha 
.Luxations it continues to extend it ſe4f. 

It muſt. be owned, that this Ligament 6 
very ſhort, as not being above an loch long; * 
ſo that it can't remainentire in any Luxation : 
beſides the internal, where the {ide of the Ca- * 
vity is a little raiſed. If it ſubſiſts entice in 
this, it muſt ſtretch it ſelf to two large Inches; 
but in the poſterior Luxation it muſt ſtretch 
above fix, and in the anterior above three, C 
From whence we conclude, that the round 
Ligament which faſtens the Head of the Thigh 
Bone in its Cavity, can remain entire only in 
the internal Luxation. 

The Luxation of the Thigh Bone requires 
the ſame Bandage as was deſcribed for theFrac 
ture of the upper Part. The Groin mult be 
-Agfennded with four triangular „ On 
i ng 
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it | Angle of which runs downwards along the 
a * A great Compreſs three quarters of 
an Ell long, and three Inches broad, ſhould' 
he | Þe laid along the inſide of the Thigh, and. 
come to croſs upon the Articulatiorf; < Fhis- 
a | done, we apply a Roller with two Heads, be. 
ginning from the inſide outwards ; then croſ 


2 ſing upon the Joint, conduct one of the Heads 
to the inſide, and the other to the outſide; 
ne | after which, we return from behind forwards, 


and croſſing again upon the ſame Part, form 
ti ſmall Edgings from above downwards. This 
en done, we repaſs by the infide of the Thigh, 

and fo return to ſteer from the inſide outwar 8, 
hat Keeping the ſmall Edging ſo as to form a Spica. 
Having made three Spica's and a half, we: 
muſt then make a Gerauiam or Crane, which 
is nothing elſe but a ſmall Aperture left un- 
der the Spica*s, by making two circular Rounds 
about the Neck of the Thigh Bone. This 
Aperture reſembles a Crane, and fo gave riſe 
to the Name. We finiſh the Bandage in 
covering the Sprica's, and making circular 
Convolxtions round the Body. 


— 


— 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Fracture of the Rotula. 


S HE Rotula undergoes FraQures ſeveral 
Woays,v:z.lengthways, croſsways,or into 
ſeyetal Pieces, either with 72 without aYFqund 
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When the Fractures run acroſs, the Signs are 
apparent both upon the Side of the Fracture, 
and in the failure of the Action of the Part. 
As to the firſt, there's a void Space in the mid- 
dle of the Bone, with an apparent hollowneſs. 

As for the Action of the Part, the Patient 
can't extend his Leg, becauſe all the extend - 
ing Muſcles of the Leg are knit to the Rotala 
by an Aponenro/es ; and at the Share- Bone he 
can't bend it without great Pain. 

To reduce it, make the Patient fit down, 
and take the Knee in your two Hands, one on 
the infide and the other.on the outfide, making 
your Thumbs meer, and with your two fore 

ingers and your Thumbs pull down the Skin 
gradually till the two Ridges approach one 
another; then make the great Bandage called 
Cbiaſte, in the following manner: 

Take a ſingle Piece of Linen Cloth, about 


ten Fingers breadth long, and fix broad: Soak 


it in the Whites of Eggs, with Oil of Roſes; 
then lay on a Cempreſs of four Doubles, ha- 
ving / an Aperture to receiye the Rotula, with 
a Compreſs and Paſtboard ſewed together with 
an Aperture in like manner, and over all 3 
Jarge plain Compreſs. Then make the Ban- 
dage with, four Fillets, three of which inuſt 
be twa Ells long a-piece, and two Inches 
broad, and the fourth five Ells long, and the 
breadth of four Fingers over. The firſt three 
muſt. be rolled up with two Heads. The firſt 
that you apply is called Lacy, or Nooſe, and 

| "Up is 
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is not removed till the Cure is accompliſhed. 
You begin the Application above the Rota- 
la, and then make a Croſs under the Ham; 
then returning from behind forwards, you paſs 
below the K otula, and thus continue to conduct 
your two Hands or Balle, croffing on every 
Side, both within and without, under the Knee, 
ſo that you leave the Ratula uncovered. The 
other two Fillets are rolled and applied in the 
very ſaine manner with the firſt. In the mean 
time, to avoid tangling, you muſt always re- 
member to conduct one Head along, before 
you crols the other. 5 : 
_ You finiſh the Bandage with the fourth Fil- 
let rolled up in one Ball, of the ſame length 
and breadth with the former three ; beginning 
the Application under the Sole of the Foot, 
leaving about five or fix Inches of one end to 
be made faſt, in rolling upwards with great 
Edgings and renyerſed Turns. When you 
come at the Ham, under the Rozala, you ſtay; 
your Fillet, and above the laſt Turn apply a 
Paſtboard covered with a thick Comprets, at 
leaſt twelve Fingers breadth long, and eight: 
broad, This you lay. under the Ham, and 
keep it on by the ſame Roller, which is then 
to mount upwards with Edgings or Doloires, 
to the Groin. 

At laſt you conclude the whole Drefling: 
with the Junks, deſcribed above for the Thigh. 
By this means the Patient may be cured in 
thirty or forty Days. w 


— 
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I do not know how it comes that Paræut, one 
of the greateſt Practitioners of his time, ſhould 
affirm, that all thoſe who have had the Rorula 
fractured are lame ever after, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Precautions that can be taken. 

or my own part, I do aſſure you, I have 
cured three or four croſs Fractures of the Rorula 
without any ſuch Confequence; and have 
ſeen ſeveral ſuch Cures performed by my 
Brethren. g | 
If the Fracture of the Rozula runs length- 
ways, you muſt make the Uniting Bandage, 
deſcribed in the beginning of this Treatiſe. 


— 


C HAP. XXXIV. 
¶ibe Luxation of the Rotula. 


HE Rotala may be diſlocated upwards 

downwards, inwards and outwards. To 
reduce it, you muſt hold the Patient upright, 
ordering ſome robuſt Perſon to embrace him 
under the Arm-pits. Then the Surgeon puſhes 
the Rotula with the Palms of his two Hands, 
from above downwards, if the Diſlocation 
bore upwards; or from below upwards, if it 
bore down. If the Diſlocation bore to the 
infide, he plants his Hands on the two Sides, 
and puſhes to the outſide; and if it bore to the 
outfide, he puſhes the contrary Way. T he 
proper Bandage is the Tortoiſe, ſo called from 


its repreſenting the Figure of that _—_— 
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Tis made with a Fillet four Ells long, and 
of the breadth of two Fingers, rolled up in 
one Ball, the ſame Compreſſes with the Aper- 
ture being applied as above, without Paſtboard. 
With the Roller you make two or three turns 
above the Rotala, then two circular Convoluti- 
ons below it; after that, you run it aleng the 
middle of the Rotala, making an Edging from 
above downwards; then you deſcend under 
the Rotula, and there making an Edging from 
below upwards. Thus you continue the Edg- 
ings from above downwards, and from below 
upwards, till the Rotala is covered all over. 

his done, you lay a Paſtboard guarded with 
a Compreſs under the Arm; and ſo the Rota 
will knit in thirty Days. 


— 


C HAP. XXXV. 
Of the Anchyloſis. 


IN CE the Diſeaſes of the Joints are re- 

lated to thoſe of the Bones, of which they 
ſeem to be a Species, I ſhall here oblige the 
young Surgeons ſo far as to explain an Auchylo- 
fs, which is a Diſorder of the Joints, being 
nothing elſe but a viſcous and glutinous Moi- 
ſure, that infinuates its ſelf into the Cavity 
of the Articulations of the Bones, and ſome- 
times grows as hard as the Bones themſelves. . 
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4 very remarkable Obſervation upon the 
124. Anchyloſis. 


QC OME Years ago, during my Attendance 
I. at the Hoſpital de la Charite des Femmes, 
I:met with a young Girl ten or twelve Years: 
old, that had an Azchylo/is in the Joynt of the 
Knee, occaſioned by a Wound in the internal 
lateral Part, between the Condylus of the Tibia 
and the Rotula. The Anchylo/is was then of 
ſeven or eight Months ſtanding, and her Heel 
was up to her Breech. 

M. Houiller, my Collegue, thinking there 
was no hopes of Cure, propoſed only to lay 
the Plaiſter de Mucilaginibus upon it, without 
troubling our ſelves further in vain. At the 
end of the Month, upon which the time of 
our joint Attendance was up, I attempted by 
my {elf to redreſs this grievous Diſorder, which 
all the ableſt Surgeons and PraQtitioners at 
Paris took to be incurable. 5 
I begun at firſt with emollient and diſcuſ- 
ſing Remedies ; after theſe, I applied ſuch 
Diſcuſſives as were more penetrating and at- 
renuating, and that for five Months, during 
which time I dreſſed it twice a Day. After 
fomenting it for a quarter of an Hour with 
an emollient DecoQion as hot as ſhe could 
endure it, I bathed it for a conſiderable ſpace 
of time with a Diſcuſſive as hot as ſhe could 


poſſibly bear it. 
I 
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But that which in my Opinion forwarded 
the Cure moſt, was the Bandage with the 
Junks, that they make uſe of in a Fracture 
of the Leg. I began to apply theſe when the 
Leg was a little extended; for after foment- 
ing the Knee with the Liquors, I took the 
Leg and the Thigh in my two Hands, and 
carried the Flexion and Extenſion as the 
Girl's Strength would allow. | 

When I made the Bandage, I took a very 
thin Splent, about an Inch broad, and eight 
or ten Inches high, and folded it up in a 
Compreſs of eight Doubles. I placed the 
midd!e of this Compreſs under the Ham, ſo 
that it bore with the two ends upon the- 
Thigh and the Leg; and in regard the Leg 
was (till bended, there was a great void ſpace 
between the Compreſs and the Ham. Above 
the Knee I laid another Compreſs of ſeven or 
eight Doubles, ſtrengthened with a pretty thick. 
Paſtboard. - Lmade my Bandage with a Fillet. 
fiveElls long, and two Inches broad. With. 
this I made five or ſix Rounds about the 
Ham, over the Compreſſes, and then two or. 
tiree Rounds above, and as many below it; 
at laſt. L ſtayed. my Bandage in twa or. three 
circular Convolutions above the Knee. 

Lou mult. remark by the way, that as I 
adyanced in melting the Anchyloſrs with my 
emollient and diſcuſſive Remedies, I till 
made my Bandage tighter and tighter. . - 

'T'is likewiſe to be remarked, that every 
T 6 Day, 
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Morning and Evening, I made the 
Flexion and Extenſion of the with a vio- 
lent Force: And during all theſe great Mo- 
tions I heard a Noiſe, which proceeded from 
the Agitation of the Condylasr's of the Tibia 
and the Thigh Bone, while the Anchylo/is was 
melting. All this could never paſs without 
a great deal of Pain, and I lay under a great 

eceflity of looking narrowly after the 
Strength of this little Girl ; for oftentimes 
after the Torture of my Operation was over, 
I was obliged to leave her in Repoſe for ſeven 
or eight Days: But as ſoon as ſhe recruited, 
I renewed the Flexion and Extenfion, in order 
to melt down and diſſolve the Anchylo/zs. In 
fine, by this means the Girl was perfeQ]! 
cured, and now walks without the 1 
Lameneſs. I begun in September, and finiſhed 
the Cure by the end of January. 


CCH AP. XXXVI. 
Of the Frafture of the Leg, both 


Compleat ncompleat. 


W E call a Fracture of the Leg Compleat 
when the two Bones of the Leg are 
broken quite thro* ; and Iucompleat, when only 
one of them is broken : But at the ſame time 
a Fracture may be either Compleat or Incom- 
pleat upon a Part that has only one Bone, as 
the Shoulder or vpper Arm, and the Thigh; 
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in which Caſe we call it [zcompleat, when 
only a Part or Splinter of the Bone is forced 
aſunder from the reſt, and the whole Body 
is not diſunited. | | 

We know that only the 7:b:a is fractured, 
when the Bone bears to the inſide of the Leg, 
and is not crooked ; for the Perone or Fibula 
hinders it from flying outwards. But the Frac- 
ture of the Perone is commonly more hard to 
diſtinguiſh, becauſe this Bone is leſs, and makes 
a leſs cracking Noiſe; beſides that, tis covered 
with more Muftles than the 7704. 

When both the Bones are broken, they turn 
equally to the inſide and outſide, the foreſide 
and backſide. Both the Bones fractured, are 
harder to cure than only one, as I intimated 
above in the Fracture of the Cubit ; for while 
one Bone ſtands, it ſerves for a Splint and 
Support to the other. 

o reduce the Fracture of the two Bones, 
when they do not lie one upon t'other, you 
muſt make no great Extenſion, but be careful 
of what you're to do before and after the 
Operation, as well as in the interim. 

Before you dreſs the Patient, you muſt have 
all your Dreflings and Apparel ready, and 


two Servants qualified for making the Ex- 


tenſion and Counter-Extenſion, called by the 
Greeks, Antiſtaſis ; the Conformation, called 
by the Greeks, Diaplaſir, being the Surgeon's 
Province. 


I have 
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I have already ſhewn how an Extenfion:muſt 
be made equal and unequal with the other 
Parts. When the two Bones are fractured, and 
the Ends are at no great diſtance from one 
another, you need make no other Extenſion 
but with the Hands of two Servants, one of 
whom claps his left Hand under the Heel, and 
with his right Hand full ſpread graſps the Foot, 
his Thumb being under the Sole of the Foot, 
and his four Fingers upon the upper Part of 
the Tarſus, while the other Servant graſps the 
upper Part of the Leg with his two Hands, 
one on the inſide, and other on the outſide, 
ſo placed, that the two Thumbs are upon a 
level, purſuant to Hippocrates's Precepts. 
The two Servants in this Poſture are to pull 
equally in a ſtreight Line, and care muſt be ta- 
ken that the Leg is neither too high nor too 
low. This done, the Surgeon makes the Con- 
formation with the Palms of his two Hands, 
taking hold of the Leg on each Side, and bear- 
ing it up from below upwards with the Thenar 
Mulcles that lie unde his Thumbs; then hold- 
ing the Gemelli Muſcles under the Leg with 
his eight Fingers, paſſes his Thumbs over the 
Creſt of the Tibia, to ſee if the Bone is even, 
The Leg being held in this Poſture, both by 
the Servants and the Surgeon, without budg- 
ing or giving Way, another Servant comes.and 
applies a Piece of Linen Cloth about twelve 
Fingers breadth long, and four or five broag, 
having farit dipt it in Oæycrate, and * 
f 1 WII 
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with a Defenſive of the Mhitet of Eggs and Oli 
of Roſes. This Piece of Cloth is cut at both 
ends almoſt two Inches in length. _ 

If the Fracture flies to the inſide, *tis aps: 
plied from the qQutlide to the inſide, the Ends 
that are thus cut being laid one over another. 
Then the Surgeon takes a Fillet two Ells and 
a half long, and of the breadth of three Fin- 
gers; and if it be the left Leg, with either the 
Tibia ot both the Bones caſt to the inſide, he 
places himſelf on the outſide, and holds the 
Ball of the Roller in his right Hand, reſting 
his Thumb upon the middle of it, while the 
end of the Roller is held by the leit Hand, 
with the Thumb likewiſe reſting on the middle 
of it; this done, he unrolls the Roller as far as 
the breadth of ten ＋ N and pulling it over 
the Thumb and Wriſt, reſts the Ball againſt. 
his left Hand, and does not ſet the Roller a a 
going till this End is applied tothe Part. 

I have already told you, that all the Securi- 
ty of a Roller depends on the firſt T urns, and if 
theſe ſlack, all the reſt will prove the ſame. 

The end of the firſt Roller being thus ap- 
plied for a little way upon the ſolid Part of the 
Bone, if the Fracture runs all round, or to the 
middle of the Fracture, if it runs obliquely, 
we give three pretty tight rounds about the 
Fracture, taking care to make theſe three 
equally tight, according to Hippocrates's Rules, 
to unroll the Roller as far as what will go half 
round the Part affected, and to hold the Roller 

in 
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in the left Hand, in a ſtreight Line, without 
—_—_— This done, the right Hand takes 
hold of it, and does not ſet a going till the left 
Hand has graſped the lower Part of the Leg ; 
after which, the Surgeon continues to make 
the ſame turns, aſcending to the-Ham, and 
forming ſmall Edgings or r Furns, 


where there's occaſion. ,..5 a | 
- The ſecond Under-Fiflet mu{the” asRroad 


as the laſt, and three lob; plied 
mide Bt, you 
— ounds of 


from the outſide to the 
make two Convolutions 
the former, and then deſcend under the Sole 
of the Foot, leaving the Ancle Bones as open 
as you can. This done, you re-aſcend with 
it, with Edgings a little larger than thoſe of 
the firſt and renverſed turns, if there's occaſion, 
At laſt it terminates along with the firſt. 
Aſter this, you apply a tranſverſe Compreſs, 
made of a Piece of Linen about a quarter ot 
an Ell long, and as broad as ſixteen Fingers. 
This Compreſs you're to fold lengthways, lea- 
ving about an Inch from the Edge uncovered; 
then you fold it again once or twice, and re- 
duce it to the breadth of five Fingers, to be 
foaked in Oxycrate, and covered with a Defen- 
five or ſome other Liquor, if there's occaſion. 
The Plaits of the Compreſs muſt be applied 
below, as near the Ancles as you can, and the 
ends of the Compreſs ſhould lieupon another, 
not upon the Creſt of the Bone, but upon the 
outſide or the inſide of the Leg, D 
| 1e 
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The longitudinal Compreſſes muſt be 
twelve Fingers breadth long, and two Inches 
broad: Of theſe you're to apply four, viz. 
two forwards, one on each fide, at the diſtance 
of a Finger's breadth from the Creſt of the 
Bone, which ought to be left open; and two 
on the Sides, taking care to make em ſit tight. 
This done, you come to apply the third Fil- 
let quite contrary to the other two, that is, 
from the inſide to the outſide. You roll this 
upon the ſame Turns with the firſt, beginning 
with the fingle Round, and ſo aſcending in 
Edgings with greater Intervals, 'till you come 
to terminate along with the others. | 

The fourth Fillet is applied firſt above, then 

it deſcends from the out to the inſide in greater 
Circuits than the third. 
This done, you apply Paſtboards to the la- 
teral Parts of the Leg, leaving the Ridge of the 
Shin uncovered for about a Fingers-breadth : 
Theſe Paſtboards are to be held on with three 
Strings about an Ell long and an Inch broad. 
The middle String mult be firſt tied, for which 
you hold the end of it in your left Hand, on 
the outſide of the Leg, and with the right you 
hold the other end under the Leg, in order to 
make a circular Convolution about the firſt 
Turn. The ſame courſe is taken in tying the 
other two; and withal you muſt remember 
that all the three Knots muſt lie on the ex- 
ternal lateral Parts. 


Having 
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- Having already ſhewn you how to make 
the-Junks, I ſhall now only add, that the out- 
fideJunk ſhould be two luches longer than that 
for the inſide, by reafon that the lower Part of 
the Perone is ſomewhat longer than the Mal- 
keolns of the Tibia; but at theſame time both 
the Junks muſt extend their upper and lower 
Part beyond the Knees and Feet. I mean 
that both the Junks mult go equally beyond 
the Knees the breadth of three Fingers; but 
the inſide Junk ſhall reach: beyond the Feet 
only one Inch, whereas the outſide one ought 
to teach three Inches beyond them. 

Here you muſt call to mind what I ſaid re- 
lating to the making of -Jutiks, namely, that 
the Chaff whereof they are made ought to be 
fortified with little Rods. Before _=_ ply 
*em, you muſt lay under em three ſmall Rib- 
bons, at the diſtance of four or five Fingers 
breadth from one another, and guard the late- 
ral Parts, from the Ham to the Ankle, with 
two. good entire Compreſles, or: elſe ſeveral 
little ones; after which you are to lay over 
the Leg, from the Knee to the beginning of 
the Foot, another thick Compreſs of eight 
doubles. The Junks laid under the Leg muſt 
be tyed on with three Strings, beginning with 
the middle one, which ought to bind faſter 
than all the reſt; and all the Knots mult be 
caſt on the outſide of the Leg 

I adviſe you to make uſe of a Sole as much 
as you can in all Fractures of the Thigh, the 


Leg, 
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„and the Rotala. The Sole ſhould'be of 
Paſtboard, if you can haveit, or ata diſtance 
from great Towns, where that can't be had, 
of ſome old Sole of a Shoe, 

If you are forced ro make uſe of Wood for 
this Service, let it be very thin, and guarded 
with a good Linen Compreſs, to hinder its 
hurting the Sole of the Foot. At the end of 
the Sole you muſt put a Ribbon about three 
quarters long, to be tyed to the firſt upper 
String that tyes on the Junks. 
This Ribbon is of great uſe, it keeps the Sole 
in good order, and ſerves as a Stay and Secu- 
rity to the Leg, for nothing hinders the Union 
of the Bones more than Motion. If all theſe 
Circumſtances be duly obſerved, the Leg will 
he very ſoft and eaſie, and in ſuch a manner, 
that the Foot is ſomewhat higher than the 
K nee. H 
T de firſt Day of the Dreſſing you muſt make 
a Rope to hang down from the top of the Bed, 
within reach of the Patient's Arm, and faſten 
to the End of it a Peg or Knob covered with 
Linen, that the Patient may not hurt himſelf 
when he goes to (ſtool. At the ſame time, for 
the greater Security of the Leg, you mult arch 
vp the Bed-clothes with a Hoop, or ſome ſuch 
thing, for the Motion of the Clothes might 
hinder the Re-union of the Bones. 
Here I refer the Reader to what I have al- 
ready ſaid upon the Fracture of the Thigh, of 


the Signs whereby we know whether the Ban- 
Woke dage 
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dage is too tight or too ſlack ; and can't but 
caution my Reader once more to be very 
careful upon that Head: 
The greateſt and moſt important Advice I 
can give a young Surgeon, is, to viſit his Patient 
frequently, becauſe the whole Dreſſing may 
ftacken in a little time. On occaſion here's no 
Danger in untying the little Ribbons of the 
Junks, and opening theſe a little, in order to 
make a tighter Confiridion of the three Strings 
of the Paſtboards, for this may be done with- 
t mom the Leg. 

| For the ſecond Dreſſing, two Servants muſt: 
hold the Leg, one the upper Part, and Yother 
the lower, without py or drawing any 
manner of way, while the Surgeon neatly un- 
does the Rollers with one Hand, and with the 
other takes hold of the Leg very gently, and 
ſo takes off the whole Dreſſing. 
t 


But if he finds that the Leg. is very ſtrait, 
and of the right ſhape, he ought not to touch 
it at all. If the Part is diſturbed with an Itch- 
ing, let him dip a Rag in Warer and Salt heated, 
and let it drop upon the Leg beyond the 
Fracture. If no Accident forbids, he may 
apply upon the Fracture the Plaiſter againſt the 
Kupture, perforated with little Holes in rows, 
to give way to the Penetration of the Wine 
heated, in which all the Rollers and Com- 
reſſes are to be ſteeped. The reſt of the 
reſſing is the ſame with the firſt. 
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Eight or ten Days after, he is to dreſs it a 


third time, without any Alteration. After the 


24th or 25th Day is paſt, he muſt take off the 
Dreſſings every three Days, and foment the 
Leg with the hot Wine in which the Com- 
preſſes are dipt, and lay on the Plaiſter again, 
leaving off the Roller. 

After that he muſt not bind the Part ſo 
hard; and for the:laſt eight or ten Days he 
is to apply only two Rollers, continuing ſtil 
the Junks. About the fortieth Day he may 
take off all the Dreſſings, ana clap the Leg 
into ſome deep Veſſel filled with Red Wine, 
boiled with aromatick Herbs. This Wine 
mult be heated very hot in Winter, and mo- 
derately hot in Summer. The Leg being 
thus fomented two or three times a Day, the 
Patient muſt uſe a Stick for the firſt Days of 
his beginning to walk ; for at firſt he does 
not dare to throw his Weight upon the bro- 
ken Leg, and it ſeems to be ſhorter than the 
other, by reaſon: that he does not dare to ex- 
tend it to the full length. Some time after, 


you muſt make him quit his Stick, that ſo he 


may difcard the Fear of being unable to walk 
without it. So much for the compleat and 
incompleat Fracture of the Leg. 

Here I have taken no notice of the Rolls 
made for the Seat, which, after all, are very 
.uſeful in a compleat Fracture of the Leg, or 


even a Fracture of the Tibia. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 

Of the Luxation of the Tibia when its up- 
per Part departs from the Tbigb- bone; 
tbe Bandages requiſite on that occaſion. 


i way {- Tibia may be diſlocated from the 
Thigh-bone four Ways, viz. inwards, 
outwards, upwards and downwards, The 
Signs by which we diſtinguiſh theſe Luxati- 
ons, appear in the figure or form of the Leg. 
If the Condylus flies inward, the Leg turns 
outward ; if the Joint bears outward, the 
Leg turns inward ; and when the two Condy- 
lass deſcend under the Ham, the Heel ap- 
proaches to the Breech. The upward Luxa- 
tion is very rare, tho? ſtill poſſible. 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 


Of the Diſlocation of the Tibia to the 
outfide. 


F the Diſlocation is external, cauſe the Pa- 
tient to fit down on a Chair without El- 


bows,” and order a Servant to embrace him, 
and hold him faſt; while you clap your right 
Hand upon the inſide of the Thigh, and your 
left Hand on the inſide of the #3 and fo 
with your right Knee puſh the Eminence of 
the Bone from the outſide to the inlide, till 
eis right ſet. CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Diſlocation of the Tibia to the inſide; 


] F the Bone flies off to the inſide, the Sur- 
geon places himſelf between the Patient's 
two Legs, and takes hold of the outſide of the 
Thigh and Leg, and pulling inwards with all 
his Force, pufhes the Eminence of the Bone 
from the inſide outwards with which of the 
Knees he can moſt conveniently apply. 


=_ 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the poſterior Luxation of the Tibia. 


Ia the Tibia is diſlocated to the Back, or 
hinder Parts, let the Patient be ſet upon a 
Chair or a Bed, and held faſt by a Servant 
behind him, while another Servant takes a 
wooden Peg, covered with Linen, about 
twelve Fingers breadth long, and lays the 
middle exactly under the Ham, ſo that its 
two Ends may be pulled from below upwards 
by a Servant. The Surgeon places himſelf 
on one ſide of the Leg, and atter applying a 
Piece of Liſt, or ſome other Fillet under the 
Knee, pulls with his left Hand the two Ends 
of the Fillet upwards, and with bis other 
Hand bends the Leg, making the Heel ap- 
proach to the Buttocks. 164 


CHAP. 
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CHA-P. I 


Of the Luxation of the Tibia forward. 


F the Tibia is diſlocated towards the fore- 

part, you mult lay the Patient upon his 
Back on a Plank, with a Quilt or ſome other 
Covering under him, and a Servant behind 
him that holds him faſt. Then comes another 
Servant, who with his two Hands pulls the 
lower Part of the Thigh- bone upwards ; while 
a third Servant draws the Leg downwards, 
and the Surgeon with his Knee puſhes the 
Eminence of theBone from above downwards, 
10 as to make it re-enter its Cavity. 

The Bandage is made wich a Roller with 
one ot twoHeads, and a Compreſs cut hollow, 
ſoaked in Oæycrate, and covered with a Defen- 
five of the Whites of Eggs, and Oil of Roſes. 

If the Tibia is diilocated to the inſide, ap- 
ply the end of the Roller from the outſide 
inwards, and make two circular Rounds a- 
bove the Kotula; then deſcend under the 
Ham, and make two circular Convo/autions 
under the Rotala: This done, croſs upon the 
internal lateral Part of the Ham, moving from 
the outſide inwards; then re- aſcend over the 
firſt Turns from the inſide outwards, and 
from the outſide inwards; after that deſcend 
below the Ham from the infide outward, 
continuing your Edging from the upper Part 
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downwards, and e comrs, At laſt compleat 
the Bandage in a circular Round or two above 
the Rozals. This Fillet or Roller ſhould be 
three Ells long, and three Fingers broad. 

As for the Anterior or Poſterior Luxation, 
you muſt make the Bandage with a Roller 
doneup to two Heads, In the Anterior you 
begin the Bandage - the upper and fore- 
part of the Tilia, making two circular Rounds 
about the lower Part of the Bone, juſt 
by the Rotala; then deſcend under the Ham, 
croſſing both on the inſide and the outſide. 

Here you muſt call to mind what I re- 
marked before, that in making the Chia/tes 
(Croſſes) upon the lateral Parts of the Knee, 
one Head muſt croſs:and paſs firſt, whether 
on the /infide or outfide. For Example, in 
holding the two Balls or Heads with your 
two Hands, yoo muſt pull one Head from 
the outſide towarꝗs the inſide, and croſs un- 
der the Ham; after "which you muſt pull the 
other Head from - the infide outwards, and 
croſs likewiſe on the outſide; then paſs over 
the other Head, continuing your Zdgrngr, 
that is, ſo as to make the lower Ball edge 
from below upwards, and the upper Ball edge 


from above downwards. | 8 


You muſt take care to make a very flight 
Stricture in covering the Rotula, to make all 
the Oroſſes on the two Sides of the Ham, and 
to form the Edgings on the fore-part both of 
the Thigh Bone and the T747a. 

| U CHAP 
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C HAP. XLII. 
Of the Diſiaatiom of the Joynt of the 
Aſtragalus ur the Tibia. 4 


AFTER diſpatching the upper-Diſlocations 
of the Tibia, we. come next to its Luxa- 
tion at the lower ene. 1 
The Aftragalas is diſlocated to the infide 
by an incompleat Luxation; and then it 
moves half out of its Cavity, and the inter- 
nal Malleolus poſſeſſes the upper Cavity of the 
Aſtragalus; the Heel turns very much out- 
-wards, and the Sole of the Foot turns: the 
lan. e Way. 1 i ſ ( Wc) 
Beſides theſe Circumſtances, there's a great 
Riſing u. the internal lateral Part of the Foot, 
which is the Aſtrag als. 
If the Aſtragalus is diſlocated to the inſide, 
there's an Eminence in like manner on the 
outſide, by reaſon that the Proceſs of the 
 Perone retires backwards. 
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CHAP. XLIL 

Of the Compleat Diflocation of the 
; Aſtragalus. 

A Compleat Luxation of the Aſtragalus can't 

g come to paſs without great Violence. 

For my own ſhare, I never law any of 4his 

Nature, 
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Nature, but incompleat Diſlocations I have 


met with in my Practice. 
If the Diſlocation is compleat, the I tra- 


galus mult depart altogether from the Cavi- 


ty of the Tibia, and the internal Malleolut 
mult ſtand in the room of the Head of the 
Perone, and the Proceſꝭ of the Perone muſt 
advance to the outſide, under the Sole of the 
Foot. ladeed, I doubt much if any ſuch 
Luxation can happen. If it does, of neceſſi- 
ty the Tibia muſt move to the diſtance of four 
Fingers breadth from its Cavity, and the Li- 
gaments that knit the Peroze to the Aſtraga- 
las mult be ſtrangely relaxated; nay, I doubt 
much if ſome of the Ligaments mult not be 
quite broken, - 

For a due Reduction of all theſe Diſloca- 
tions, let the Patient fit down upon a Chair 
without Elbows, or upon the (ide of a Bed, if 
he can't fit in the Chair. Let a Servant be- 
hind him hold him faſt by the middle of the 
Body, while two other Servants pull the Leg 
upwards with all their Force, the one hold- 
ing it by the upper with his two Hands, and 
the other by the lower Part, near the Ancles. 
Then, if the Diſlocation throws to the inſide, 
the Surgeon mult take hold of the Foot with 
his two Hands, and pull the Sole of the 
Foot from the inſide outwards: If the Diſlo- 
cation bend outwards, he makes the Servants 
make the ſame Extenſion, and the Surgeon 
puſhes the Foot to the inlide. 

—_—_ The 
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The Bandage is made of a Roller three 
Ells long, and two Inches broad, with a 
Comprels of the breadth of two Fingers, and 
ſixteen Fingers breadth long, dipped in Oxy- 
crate hot, and ſmeared with a Defenſive, 
This Compreſs is applied all round upon the 
juncture of the Malleslr. If the Diſlocation 
is internal, apply the end of the Roller on the 
outſide, and make two Turns; then run it 
from the inſide outwards upon the fore-part 
of the Foot, and upon the Articulations of the 
Malleoli under the Sole of the Foot; after 
that, from the inſide outwards, croſs above 
the Foot, and ſo run round the Heel from the 
inſide outwards, under the Sole of the Mot. 

This done, you muſt croſs from the out- 
ſide to the inſide; then paſs inwards round 
the Heel, and under the Sole of the Foot, 
from the inſide outwards, and fo over the 
Foot, forming a Demi-Lozenge. Aſter theſe 
Turns, you deſcend lower under the Sole of 
the Foot, over againſt the other Convolution 
of the Roller, in order to form a Rhombns up- 
on the middle of the Foot. Then making 
two Turns with a little Deſcent, you form yet 
another R bombus. This is what we common 
iy call the Sandals. Forty Days are required 
for recovering the Strength and Uſe of thi; 
Articulation. 

Thus I have gone through the Signs of 
. Fraftares and Luxations, and the way to 
reduce them by the Means of Bandages, ſoi 

remains 
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remains only to ſhew what 8 complicated 
Fracture is; for which end I ſhall treat par- 
ticularly of the Fracture of the Leg, attended 
with a Wound, a Subject that Hlippocrates 
is very large upon in his, third Commentary 
of Fractures. 


— — — III 
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CHAP. XIIV. 
Of the Complicated Fracture of the 
| Leg. 


Nerat, is of Opinion, that if a Fracture 
is accompanied with a Wound that is not 
very conſiderable, if no Scales or Splinters 
are ſeparated from the Bone, and if the Ex- 
tenſion and Conformation are duly performed, 
the Fracture ought to be dreſs'd in the fame 
manner as if no Wound had been; and a cir- 
cular Bandage, ſuch as we uſe for compleat 
Fractures, will ſerve in the Caſe of ſuch a 
complicated Fracture. 

This ſinall Wound ought to be dreſſed as 
little as poſſibly we can, becauſe the Suppu- 
ration mult direct us whether to dreſs or to 
leave the Part in Repoſe, for as much as the 
whole Intention of the Surgeon ought to con- 
ſiſt in keeping the Bones in the Poſture to 
which they are reduced. 
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In former Times ſome would not ufe 3 

Bandage for the Fracture till the Wound was 

conſolidated, but Hippocrates abſolutely difap- 
roves thoſe Sentiments, eſpecially where two 
ones are fraQturedwith a Wound. 

The ſame is the Opinion of Galen, who ſays, 
that if we negle& a compleat Fracture in the 
beginning, and apply all our Care to the Fleſh, 
we thereby occaſion many Diſorders, ſuch as 
the Contract ion of the Member, or a naughty 
deformed Callas. To this purpoſe is the Fol. 
lowing Inſtance of a Complicated Fracture 
that fell into my Hands fome Years ago. 


A Practical Obſervation. 


A Man aged Sixty-eight Years had a great 
Fracture in his right Leg, which was 
broken and bruiſed into ſeveral Splinters, and 
the Fleſh was torn ſo as to leave a Wound 
three Fingers over, above the inner Ancle. 
This Fracture was cauſed by a Cart-Wheel 
that threw him down upon his Face. 

Now *tis to be obſerved, that the Street was 
very ſteep, which was the cauſe of all the 
Miſchief; for after the Wheel had run over 
the Man's Leg, the Carman not being able to 
ſtop the Cart by reaſon of the great Deſcent 
of the Street, the Wheel put back, and run 
over the Man's Leg a ſecond Time. Upon 
which the Carman ſeeing what had happened, 
had a mind to get off as ſoon as he could, - 
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ſo drove his Cart over his Leg a third time. 
The wounded Man being brought imme-- 
diately to me, I preſently ſaw a great Wound 
in the lower Part of his right Leg, with a pro- 
digious Hemorrbage; then taking the Leg in 
my two Hands, and bending to the inſide and 
the outſide, I perceived that ĩt bowed. on all 
Sides, and had no other ſtay but the Fleſh. 
I mention this Inſtance as a proper Exam 
ple for young Students, becauſe *twas the 
greateſt Hurt that ever happened to a Man of 
that Age; and during the eighteen Months 
that I dreſſed it, before I could bring it to a 
ene there was a neceſſity of all the 
nduſtry, Diligence and Caution that Art aud 
Practice can enjoin. 

For the purpoſe, you muſt know, that be- 
fore the Fracture happened this Man had an 
Ulcer with a Caries in the ſame Leg, above 
the inner Ancle, where the Bone was broken, 
and that he had bore this Ulcer for forty Years.. 

Firſt of all I ſtopped the Blood with Lint and 
Aſtringent Powdets, two good tranſverſe 
Compreſſes, and two longitudinal Compreſ- 
ſes; and after making five or ſix Turns of - 
Roller upon the Fracture, carty ing it up with 
Edgings, 1 put two Props under the lateral 
Parts of his Leg, in the form of Junks. Thus 
I laid him on a Ladder, with a Quilt under 
him, and a Covering over him, and ſo ordered 
him to be carried — for he had deſired 


to be conveyed to his own Home; ſo that this 
| 4 firlt 
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firſt Dreſſing was not ſo orderly as I would 
otherwiſe have made it: © | 
When he got Home, he was carried up 
three Pair of Stairs, which did a deal 
of Injury to his Leg; and after he was laid 
upon his Bed, he was dreſſed more exactly 
adout Four 2 Clock in the Alten don; and 
the bleeding was ſa violent, that I was forced 
ro dreſs him about the Midnight of that Day. 
Mr. Preſich being-likewite called, he and 
I tended him jointly, and faund one half of 
the Leg, and all the upper Part of the Foot 
gangrened. Some were for Amputation; 
but by my vigilant Care and Diligenae I put 
4 top to the Gangtene. uin 

You mult remark, that during the Dreſ- 
fing of this Fracture there happened great 
Diſorders; for the Mutfcles which bend the 
Foot were quite putrified, 1d that we were 
obliged to make great Incifrons : And about 
ten or twelve Days after, the Tibia, upon 
which the Fracture and Garien was about two 
Fingers breadth from the AMallaolus, appeared 
bare for the breadth of two Fingers, and as 
black as Ink. TE 

Thereupon I tried alt the Remedies that 
are proper to procure an Exfoliation ; ſuch as 
the Oyl of Gua]. , Ol of Camphyr, & c. At 
the ſame time | was under an Obligation of 
faving and defending the great: Tendon that 
extends the Heel, for that lay expoted tor the 
breadth of two Fingers. In tine, I made 
| Injections 
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[yjoeiggs twice a Day for four Months toge- 
ther; à Part of the Tibia, as long as the breadth 
of three Fingers, exfoliated; and then the 
Leg was pierced ſo, that you might have ſeen 
thro? it ; further, the Peroxe, which bore all 
the weight and ſhock of the Wheel, that paſled 
and repaſs'd over it ſeveral times, was not 
only broken ian ſeveral Pieces, but was like- 
ach bruiſed, which occaſioned conſtant 
Abſceſſes and Ulcers. | 
Six Months after, it appeared bare for the 
length of three Fiffgers breadth, and finding 
it carious, I applied an actual Cautery to it 
ſeveral times. But aſter that, there enſued 
another grievous Diſorder of a gangrened 
Ulcer in the Heel, as long as the breadth of 
three Fingers. This happened about the 
eighth Month, and laſted two full Months; 
and notwithſtanding 1 was obliged to lift the 
Leg twice a Day to dreſs this Ulcer, a firm 
Callus grew upon it. 
Which ſhews, that all the Rules of Arr, 
and all that Practice could invent, were put 
in execution; for I always kept his Leg in 
due Figure, and in a ſtrait Line, with Junks 
and proper Bandages. He had a Sole under 
the Sole of his Foot for fall eleven Months, 
and indeed all theſe grievous Diſorders were 
not cured without 2 Labour and Pains; 
for during the firſt ſix Months, while the 
Corruption and Putrefaction laſted, I 
every Day five or fix Hours (including 
Us Morning 
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Morning and Night) in preparing my Apparel, 
and drefling my Patient. 

And, what is yet to be obſerved in the 
Concluſion of this Relation, he had nothing 
applied to him but the Junks and the 
Bandages with eighteen Heads, with longi- 
tudinal Compreſſes; for half the Gemelli 
Muſcles was putrified by the Gangrene ; 
and there was no firm or hard thing that 
could ſerve me during -the whole time of 
the Cure. . 

| reckon this great cofnplicated Fracture 
may ſerve for a Model and general Rule, for 
all that I can ſay upon this Head: But, what 
was the happieſt Circumſtance of al!, the Pa- 
tient recovered perfed ly in the ſpace of eigh- 
teen Months, and fix Months after walked 
without a Cane at the Age of Seventy or 
Seventy-two Years, Nay, he lived nine or 
ten Years after. . 


* 
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CH AP. XLV. 
Of the Bandage Extirpation. 


T HERE are three Ways of ſtopping 
Blood, namely, the Ligature of the 
Veſſels, the Vitriol Button, and the Turn- 
ſtile. The two firſt I wave, as retaining to 
Chirurgical Operations ; ſo it remains only 
4 0 
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to explain the thitd, which is a late Inven- 
OW very proper Means for ſtopping 

] | 52 = 994 | 
The Way of uſing it is this. Apply a 
Comprels chat goes round, above the Ro- 
zula, Upon this Compreſs you muſt put a 
Ribbon called Tirebotte, Which is half an Ell 
long, and an Inch broad. This Ribbon you 
make: faſt at the two Ends, leaving ſpace for 
running thro? it a little Stick, about as big as 
one's Finger; and half .a Foot long; after 
which you make as many Turns over the 
Compreſs as yon have occaſion for. 

But before [Mhew you the Application of 
the Bandage, I ſhall quote to you. the Precepts 
of Hippocrates. He does not content himſelf 
in ſhewing the Situation and Poſture every 


one of us ought to obſerve in all our Opera- 


tiom, but likewiſe would have us to conſſ- 
der the Poſture of the Patient, eſpecially in 
the Caſe now before us, where Life is in 
danger. Accordingly he tells you, the Pa- 
tient ought to be upon his Bed-ſide, if his 
Strength will permit. * 
Tpbe Party that is to have the Bandage ap- 
plied to him, muſt be held by ſuch Servants 
as know how to do in ſuch an Operation. 
Care muſt be taken to keep the Part as high as 
is poſſible, by reaſon of the Bleeding. You 
. mult apply no Rollers or Fillets till all the 
Pledgits and Compreſſes are laid on, which 
ought then to be held on by the Hands of 
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ſome of the Afliftants, left 1 any ſhould drop 
off in ty ing up the Part. 

Hippocrates would have the Rollers and 
Compreſſes to be dipped in 0 xycraze in the be- 
ginning, and towards the end in Wine, He | 
adds, that when the: Rollers are thus ſoaked, | 
they ply better to the Part, and the Bandage 
is better made, beſides, that it helps to miti- a 


e the Pain. moderate the Inflamm uic n, 
— hinder the Flux of Humours. The fame 


Divine Author orders the eon to perform 
the Operation with both his Hands, that ſo it 
ſormed with more Sureneſs, Neat 


— be 
Diligence. * = 
Galen would have the Member ſeated a 
little upon the Riſe, and in a ſmooth, even 
— — Poſture, eſpecially when a He- 
age is feared. After the Dreſſings are 
laid on, you muſt nut take them off for 
two or three Days, unlefs ſome particular 
Symprom forces to it. You mult take 
care” that the s or Fillets are neither too 
dry nor too apt to adhere; for which end 
you ought® to have ſome warm Liquor to 
ſoften an moiſten the Fillers and Compreſſes 
before you take them off, in order to avoid a 
Hemorrhage. 


Such are the Injunctions of Hippocrates and 
2 from which we may form a general 
ule. - 
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I don't ptetend to ſpend Time in this place 
in ſhewing the Application of the feveral ſorts 
of Bandages recommended by Authors, and 
which are now ſcarcely in Uſe. In hort, I 
would have the Application made in the fol» 
lowing manner. | 7 
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CHAP. XLVI, 
Of the Application of the Medicines. 


Fe ſtopping the Blood, either by the 
Ligature of the Veſſels, or the Vitriol- 
Button, or the Turn- ſtile, let the Patient's 
Thigh de held a little "high by a Servant, 
while another holds the” Stump as high as he 
can; then the Surgeon - takes the Pledgits, 
covered with aſtringent Powders, ſach as fine 
Bole, Incenſe, Maſtich, Abe, calcined Alum, 
Colophonia, the Hair of aw Hare cut very 
ſmall, e. h | 

"Tis always moſt convenient for the Sur- 

on to lay on all the Dreflings with his own 

ands, and to have skilful Servants about 
him, one of whom is to hold the Bafin with 
the Pledgits, covered with aſtringent Pow- 
ders. The Surgeon takes theſe Pledgits in 
his right Hand, and applies em, and with his 
left Hand keeps *em cloſe up to the Veſlels; 
i his left Hand is not ſtrong enough end 
9.4 2 4 
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End, he muſt employ his right Hand in the | 
The aſtringent Powders ſhould be diluted | 
in Wine in which Roſes, P anate- 
flowers, and Sumach have been boiled; or if | 
theſe Ingredients are not at hand, they ſhould | 
be diluted in Wine alone. After this, the | 
"Surgeon applies a Hog's Bladder well dried; | 
and cut in the form of a Malta Croſs: This | 
done, he takes off the Tourniguet, which | 
ought to have ſlackened after the Amputation, | 
in order to throw out the Blood that's in- | 
tercepted by the Ligature ; and lays on a | 
2 cut in the ſame faſhion with the Blad- | 
er. of ** | 
If you would cut the Plaiſter right, you | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


mult take a Piece of Linen that's two thirds 
of an Ell long, and half an Ell broad; fold 
it fideways twice ſucceſſively, then fold it a 
third time in the Angle of the cloſe Plaits, and 
at laſt cut through the back of theſe Plaits 
about three Fingers-breadth under the Cor- | 
ner. The Compreſs, which mult be of four | 
Doubles, ſhduld be cut in the ſame manner | 
-with the Plaiſter, and applied next by the | 
Surgeon In the mean time, the whole Dreſ- | 

| 

| 


ſing muſt be kept upon the Part, as tight as 
-two Hands can make it. | | 
' - After that, the Surgeon lays on four longi- 
tudinal Compreſſes half an Ell long, and of 
the breadth of three Fingers, placing them 
croſs ways over one another. Then he * 
1 N e 
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the Edging with a Roller with one Head, a- 
bout five Ells long, -and of the breadth -of 
four Fingers. He applies the end of the Rol- 
ler above the Rotala, and then makes two 
circular Rounds: Then he runs it from be- 
fore to the hinder Parts, along the middle of 
the Wound, and paſſes under the Ham, 
where he makes a renverſed Turn. After 
that, he deſcends upon the Wound, and then 
re-aſcending above the Notals, where he 
makes a renverſed Turn, he defcends again 
upon the Wound. After this, he re- aſcends 
by the Ham, and makes another Renverſe; 
then he repaſſes over the Wound, and conti- 
nues in the ſame courſe both upwards and 
downwards, rifing ſtill higher and higher, 
till he comes at the Groin, that all the Appa- 
rel and Dreſſings may be covered. This is 
| the true Practice of thoſe who are moſt verſed 
in this Affair. | : 
But as for the young Surgeons, that have 
not much Experience, I would adviſe them 
to make uſe of two Rollers, one with one 
Head, and another with two. They muft 
begin with applying the Roller with one 
Head above the Rotala, where they make 
two circular Rounds: then they paſs by the 
middle of the Wound, and circulate round 
with ſmall Edgings, aſcending.all along the 
Thigh, and covering the Dreſſings. * 
＋ hen they muſt make the Capeline, with 
the Roller with two Heads, which they _ 
WI 
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4 with both their Hands, and apply it to the 
polterior Part of the Member that was cut, 
upon which they make a circalar Round, and 
with. one of the Heads they make a ren- 
verſed Turn, paſſing from behind forwards 
over the middle of the Wound ; and with 
the other Head they circulate above the Head 
that made the Renverſe round the lower Part 
af the Thigh. This done, they continue to 
make a renverſed Turn from before to the 
hinder Parts, covering the Wound, and with 
the other Head they make a Renverſe from 
behind forwards. Thus they continue to 
make renverſed and circular Turns both above 
and below, and cover the whole Wound by 
Edgings, as in the Capeline of the Head and 
the Clavicula. Re” | 
Here you are to abſerye, that if you make 
an Amputation of a Leg at Night, you mult 
hold the Stump for four or five Hours, and 
if you apprehend an Hemorrhage, it behoves 
you to hold it all Night long; that is, unleſs 
2 have caſt Ligatures upon the Veſſels; 
if you have, there's no occaſion to fear a 
Bleeding. 
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HAP. XLII. 


Of the Diflocation of the Perone; and 
„ 14; UI DESGRES 1 5) 


To compleat this Treatiſe, it remains to 
1 ſpeak of the inferior Extremity of the 
Foot; but before I enter upon that Subject, 
'twill be proper to inſert a Word or two of 
the Diſlocation of the Peroze, which is articu= 
lated both above and below with the Tibia. 
The lower Neck of the Peroxe is received in 
the external lateral Cavity of the Tibia, and 
at the upper End it receives a ſmall Eminence 
of the Tibia. At the Bone it has a double 
Articulation, one with the Tibia, and the o- 
ther with the Aſtragalus; and the only Diſlo- 
cations tis capable of, either above or below, 
are the Anterior and Poſterior. The Sign of 
its being diſlocated forwards, is an Eminence 
upon the lower and fore- part of the Tibia, to- 
wards the inner Ankle. When the Diſloca- 
tion flies behind, there's an Eminence near the 
Heel. The Diſlocations at the uppet End 
are very untrequegt. 

If *tis diſlocated at the lower End, we or- 
der one Servant to take the Foot in bis two, 
Hands, and reſt the Patient's Heel upon the 
Ground, or ſome folid thing, and anather 
Setvant to clap a tingle Nooſe upon the up- 

per 
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per and external lateral Part of the Peroze, at 
the Place of its Articulation with:the Tibia. 
'Then we take a Piece of Liſt, and fold it in 
two, and caſt a running Knot-upen, it, to be 
applied to the upper and external Part of the 
Leg. upon the Perone. After that, the two 
eads of the Nooſe muſt be pulled with a 
orce, and the Surgeon puſhes the Bone with 
his two Hands outwards, if the Luxation 
was inward; and inwatd, if the Diſloca- 
tion was external. If the Perone is diſloca- 
ted at the upper End, it muſt be puſhed on 
— by clapping a Nooſe upon the lower 
art. * *. hob 
The Bandages muſt be Ch:afte's, both 
above and below. When the ReduQion 
is- made, the Patient- muſt keep up forty 
Days. | | | 
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C HAP. XLVIII. 
Of the Diſhocation of the Foot. 


T HE Heel may be diſlocated in the in- 
ternal lateral Part, hat very rarely in 
the external, by reaſon that the Articulation 
of the Perone with the Aſtragalus hinders it 
from ſtarting to the outſide. 

In order to ſet it, place the Patient upon a 


low Chair, and order a Servant to clap a4 
1 Nooſe 
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Nooſe under the Sole of his ot, pretty 
near the Heel, and then croſs upon the 
fore part, and pull vpwards the two Heads, 
one in each 1 then let the Surgeon 


aſh the Bone fr the inſide outwards. 
he Bandage, is the Sandal, deſcribed 


abaye. 

Md Bones of the Tarſus, the Metatarſus 
and the Toes, are capable of being fractured; 
in which Caſe they muſt be put to rights like 
the Bones of the Hand, by cauſing a Servant 
to hold the Patient behind, ſo as to make 
him ſtand upright, and reſt the Sole of his 
Foot upon the Floor or a Board; after which, 
the Surgeon puſhes the Bone from above 
downwards, or from the Side to which they 
are ſtarted. This done, he covers the Foot 
with a Linen Cloth, and a Compreſs of four 
Doubles, dipped in Oxycrate, and beſmeared 
over with a Defenſive. The Bandage is the 


Sandal. 
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SHA P. XIIX. 


Of the Diſhecation,,of the Bones of 
the Tarſus, the Metatarſus, and 
the Toes. 4 * 


HE Tarſus, Metatarſut, and the Toes, 
| may be diſlocated ſeveral Ways, as well 
as the Bones of the Hand. The Bones of 
the Tarſus may be diſlocated to the inſide and 


the outſide, but not ſideways, by reaſon that 


they reſt one upon another, and have a Joint- 
Stay. The three Bones of the Metatarſus 
fuffer Luxation only to the outſide or the 
inſide. The Bone that ſaſtains the great Toe 
may be diflocated forwards, back wards and 
fideways; and the Suſtainer of the little Toe 
is expoſed to the ſame hazard. The other 
Bones of the Toes may be diſlocated every 
way, whether forwards, backwards, inwards 
or outwards. | 

In order to reduce theſe Bones, let the Pa- 
tient be held upright in a Man's Arms, fo that 
the Sole of the Foot may reſt firm upon the 
Floor, and let the Surgeon puſh the Eminence 
of the Bone from that Side on which they lie 
in their preternatural State. It the Bones of 
the Tarſus are flipped out to the inſide, you 
muſt take a Rolling-pin, or a Piece of round 


Wood, and make the Patient reſt the Sole = 
| us 
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his Foot upon it as firmly as eyer he can, and 
move his Foot ſeveral times on the reſting 
Point. | 

This fort of Accidents commonly per- 
plex us more than Fractures, upon the ac- 
count that we can't limit the Time of the 
Cure. Upon this occaſion we uſe Roſes, 
Pomepranate- s, and LZrinſeed, boiled 
with harſh Wine. After the Decoction is 
taken off the Fire, we add to it 0% of 
Roſes, and with the Liquor of this Decoc- 
tion, very Hot, do we rub the Patient's Foot 
for a conſiderable ſpace of Time. We 
likewiſe cover the Compreſſes with the Sub- 

' ſtance of theſe Ingredients thus boiled, and 
fo api it very hot to the Foot. The Ban- 
dage is the Sandal. 


I ſhall now conclude this Treatiſe with the 
Hiſtory of a grievoxs Diſorder in the Foot, 
which may afford Inſtruction to Young Sur- 
geons, how to employ their Judgment in 
managing hard and folid Parts. 


Some Reflections upon a grievons Diſorder in 
the Foot. 


8 O ME Years ago I was called to a young 
Man in the Country that had an Ilin 

in his Foot. All the Toes of the Foot were 
livid and cold, and he could affign no Caufe 
for it, unleſs it were his having leaped and 


jumped 
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jumped too briskly at ſome Play uſual in their 
Country, or his having held his Feet in 
Water. 1 
In the beginning I dreſſed him three times 
a Day, with ſuch Remedies as are proper to 
reſiſt Corruption, ſuch as Alves and Myrrh 
diſlolved in Agypitiacum and the beſt Mit 
of Wine. Notwithſtanding all my Precau- 
tions, and a ſtrict Regimen, the Corruption 
and Gangrene got to the Metatarſus on both 
Sides of the Foot. Upon this I propoſed 
to Mr. Bienaiſe, to have the Foot cut with 
a Wedge before the Gangrene reached the 
Metatarſus, upon the-Plea, that *cwas bet- 
ter to have half a Foot and an Heel, than 
a wooden Leg. He replied, That it be- 
hoved us to cut the Toes one after ano- 
ther. But the Gangrene —_— apace, I 
cut off the gangrened Part with a Knife made 
of an old Sword, the Edge of which I had 
cauſed to be. ſomewhat thick, that it might 
be capable to reſiſt, and not turn and blunt 
in cutting the upper Extremity of the Bones 
of the Metatarſas ; for I conſidered, they 
are thicker there than in any other Part. I 


had likewiſe cauſed a Wedge and Mallet to 


be made on purpoſe. be 
After cauſing the Patient to advance to the 


dice of the Foot of the Bed, I ordered a 


"Seryant to hold him behind, and two other 


Perſons to hold him, one on each Side. 


am Having 
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ic | Having fixed, my Block, upon à firm 
n | Stool, I made him lay his Foot upon it, 
and preſs down upon it with all his Strength: 
es Then I took: ghegKnife in my leſt Hand, 
to and applied it to the upper Part of the Tar- 
rþ | J's; half the breadth of a Finger above 
it | the Gangrene. Holding it in this Poſture, 
u- | I brought down the Mallet in my right 
on Hand with all my force upon the back of 
wth | the Knife, which ran through full half an 
ed | Inch into the Block. 
hn In that very inſtant I cauterized the Bones 
the | with a little ſquare Cautery, of the breadth 
et- | of two Fingers, and three Fingers breadth in 
an length. I had two of them, the which were 
de- | Made red-hot one after another with all the 
no- expedition poſſible: And then indeed he felt 
e, I Ia, very violent Pain, and cried out prodi- 
ade | 8!0ufly. 
had Here you muſt obſerve, that we had not 
ight one drop of Blood in this Operation, not- 
junt | Withſtanding I cut upon the Quick. 
ones The ffirit thing I applied was a grand Ano- 
they |dyne Remedy, conſiſting of nothing elſe but 
. I IIthe Volks of Eggs, which ought always to be 
t to l applied upon great Pains occaſioned by Inci- 
ſion. I covered three or four Pledgits with 
this Anodyne, as well as two Compreſles dipt 
in Wine very hot; this done, I wrapt up the 
reſt of the Foot, and winded it with a ſort of 
a Capelline. 
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